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GAZETTEEB 


OP THE 

PATNA DISTEICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

[ftiB district of Patna, the north-eastern district of the portion QnriiAft 
of the Patna Division Ijing south of the Ganges, is situated 
between 24® 67' and 26® 44' north latitude, and ^tween 84® 42^ 
and 86® 4' east longitude. It extends over an^area of 2,076 
square miles, and contains a population, according to the oenaua 
of 1901, of 1,621,985 souls. The district is named after iti 
principal town, Patna, situated on the Ganges in 26® 37' N. 
and 85® 10' E., which adjoins Bankiporo, the civil station and 
administrative hesdquarters. The name Patna appears to mean 
simply the great city or the city par ercelkuce, 

The district is bounded on the north by the Ganges, which Bounds- 
separates it from the districts of Siran, Musatfarpur andri®*- 
Monghyr ; on the south by the Gay& district ; on the east by 
Monghyr ; and on the west by the river Son, which separate 
it from the district of ShahAb&d. 

'^In shape, it roughly resembles a pamlielograro, its 
from west, to east being considerably greater then its breadth configen. 
from north to south. With the exception of a small area of hill 
and jungle in the south-east, it consists of an alluvial tract, 
sloping gently to the Ganges on the north, afid intersected by 
numerous streams and rivers. The general line of drainage is 
from south-west to north-east, but along the southern bank of the 
Ganges there is a strip of high ground 4 or 5 miles broad, which 
diverts eastwards the rivers coming south from the Gay& ^strict ; 
and in censequence of this obst^e to the natural drainage, the 
low-lying country immediately to the south is under water in the 
pains. In the south-east the district is for some 80 %iilea divided 
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from the district of Gaya by the Rftjffir Hills, which run in a 
south-westerly direction from Giriak.^ 

The district may therefore be roughly divided into three 
separate tracts. To the north is a narrow strip of somewhat high 
ground along the banks of the Ganges, a peculiarly fertile tract 
producing magnificent crops. To the south-east the country is 
more elevated, and here the Rajgir Hills rise above the surround- 
ing level. The remainder of the district is a wide alluvial plain of 
great natural fertility, which slopes gently to the north and is 
devoid of natural eminences.'^ 

With the exception of the R&jgir Hills and a solitary hill 
rising from the open plain near Bih&r town, the general aspect 
of the district is that of an almost unbroken level diversified only 
by groves of mango and palm trees. The greater part of this 
tract is singularly fertile, being watered by the streams which 
descend from the ChotA NSgpur plateau to join the Ganges, and 
but little j ungle is left except near the banka of the Son and in 
the southern hills. In the hot weather the country is a wide 
expanse of dry dusty sun-baked fields, but in the rains it is 
covered with waving crops of rice— the Patna rice of European 
oommeroe, for which the district was famous as early as the 7th 
century, when the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, noted that 
the country grew an unusual kind of rice. It is, he said, of a 
delicious flavour, and is commonly called “ rice for the use of the 
great ** ; and he solemnly related a legend tliat a heretic king was 
converted to Buddhism by its fragrant scent. On the whole, the 
scenery is tame and monotonous, the dead level being broken only 
by the villages, surrounded in the cold weather by fields of white 
poppy, and by the long swaying Mh(i% or water-lifts which form a 
pominent feature in the landscape. To the south-east the scenery 
is entirely different. Here the rugged line of the Rajgir Hills 
stretches far away to the south-west, a long range breaking into 
many detached spurs and peaks, clothed with thick jungle and 
interspersed with masses of rock. 

^ The RAjglr Hills are the only hills in the district. They 
form part of a long range extending from near Bodh Ghiyft 
north-eastwards for a distance of 40 miles until they terminate 
a^ptly at Giriak, where their base is washed by the Fanohftna 
river* They are of no great height, seldom attaining an altitude 
of more than 1,000 feet, but at Handia hill on the boundaiy 
of the district they rise to a height of 1,472 feet. Their 
tidee rugged and precipitous, and aso mostly cqyered with 
dense jangle and thick low brushwood, broken only by inegala^ 

nathtmv flfrAWn unfit >y 
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starting from Giriak, two jmrallel rangea of hills stretdi 
away to the soutli-west, enclosing a narrow ravine, through 
which a rivulet called flie Bawan Gangft rushes down in cascades 
and rapids to join the Paneliftna. To the south of tlie village 
of Bajgir the two ranges broaden out and enclose a valley, in 
which tlie ancient city of Rajagrilm was built. The northern 
mnge here rises into a peak of inconsiderable lieight known as 
Ratnagiri, from wliich 2 spurs diverge at right angles, one 
descending southwards across the defile leading to Giriak, while 
the other strikes off to the noitli-wcst and joins the Vipulogiri 
peak. To the west of the latter peak the valley is entered by 
a narrow ravine, through whicli a stream called the Ssraswatl 
forces its way into the low country at the foot of tlie hills. 

The range tlieu pursues a south-westerly direction for some 
3 miles till it attains a coiiaiderahle elevation ot a hill called 
BaibhSr, where the southern range again approaches it. The 
south-eastern corner of the R&jgir valley is marked by the 
Udayagiri \mk which throws out. a spur to the north to meet 
that coming southwards from Vipiilagirl. Jo the west the hill 
sinks into a dofllo, lioyoml whicli is a liigh liill called Soimgiri, 
opposite the Baibhftr Hill. At this point the two ranges again 
resume their south-westerly course, and again enclose a narrow 
ravine overgrowm with jungh».*'^ 

Besides these hills, there is a small isolated hill, called 
Pirpahari, rising abniptly from the plain nt the north-east of 
Bihar to^vn. The southeni slope of tliis hill is gradual, owing 
to the boulders, which form a natural staircase, but the northern 
side consists of a precipitous clitf with numerous rocks soafcteretl 
along it. 

To the north, the Ganges flows along tlie whole length of the lUrw 
district from west to east, and tlio Son marks its boundary on the ***•*•** 
west. The other rivers intersect tl^e district from south-west 
to north-eoat. They all flow due northwards from the Gaya 
district, and take a sharp turn to the oast or north-east soon after 
crossing the boundary ; with the exception of the Punpun, none 
of them join the Ganges as long as it bounds this district, being 
deflected eastwards by a strip of high land along its southern 
bank. None of thorn are of any great size, and the greater part ot 
the water brought down is diverted into irrigation channels and 
reservoirs, and distributed among the fields, so that their main 
channels are mere dried-up Ixxls for the greater part of the year: 

in fact, only the PunpOn, Morhar and PanebAna contain any * 
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trolume of water. This is partiotilarlj the case in the south-east 
of the distriot, where the streams and rivers are mostly used 
up In a network of pains or artificial channels, expending them- 
selves before reaching the Ganges or mingling in a huge swampy 
depression in the B&rh subdivision. The whole of the country 
to the south of Bftrh is very low, but the strip of high land along 
the Ganges effectually prevents any of these lireams entering the 
Ghinges. They meander about in a confusing manner, known by 
different names till the necessities of irrigation and the dryness 
of the season leave nothing but tortuous sandy beds to mark the 
direction of their courses. Their beds are sandy, and the banks 
in general low and sloping, so that when they come down in 
flood during the rainy season, the adjacent coTsntry is inundated, 
but part of the water finds an exit by the Maithun or Kuluhar 
river. 

The Ganges forms the northern boundary of the district from 
the confluence of its waters with the Son on the west up to the 
village of Dumrft on the east, its total length in Patna being 93 
miles. The channel of this great river is continually shifting, and 
as it oscillates from side to side, islands are formed one year and 
disappear the next, so that any account of its course is liable to 
periodical correction. At the present day the confluence of the 
Ganges with the Son is about 6 miles 'north-west of Dinapore 
and about 6 miles north of Maner, near the village of IlordT 
Chapri; and the river flows thence in a single stream to Dinapore 
Yidth considerable tracts of didra or alluvial land along its 
southern bank. Opposite the Dinapore cantonments there is a 
wide stretch of didra separated from the permanent bank by a side 
channel from the Son, which passes through Maner, Lodipur, 
Sherpur and D&udpur, and meets the Ganges at Nftsrigsnj ; this 
channel dries up in places in the hot season, but is a navigable 
stream during the rains. At Digha, 3 miles east of Dinapore, 
the Fatna-GayA Oanal enters the Ganges, which continues to 
flow in a single stream to Sabalpur, I mile east of Damri&hi, vid 
Adrak GhAt in Patna city, receiving the waters of a small branch 
of the Gandak river about miles north-west of Adrak QhAt, 1 J 
miles below Harihar Chatra, the site of the fionpur fair, and 
about miles below the railway bridge over the Gandak. The 
mam channel runs in close to the city buildings at Colonelganj ; 
ahd east of this point trading vessels can approach the city markets 
at any period of the year. 

Near DamriAhi GhAt the Ganges divides into two channels, 
anolonng an island, 6 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth, 
which comprises the didras of Himm^ur, Jiariiampuf, ^hu^, 
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Maluudpur and Baikanthpur. The southern obannel leaves 
the permanent bank at Jethul! and runs straight eastward by the 
side of a large didt'a^ about 4 miles long and 2 miles broadi on 
the north ol Fatwi, and (hen meets the northern ohaunelt reoeiv- 
ing the waters of Puupun at Kurthft. At a very short disiaaoe 
from the point of junction, the main stream again divides 
into two channels, enclosing a large island about 12 miles long 
and 3 miles broad, forming the didroM of Jor&wanpur, Blrpur, 
Rupospur, R&mnagar, Karauta and Mabihf. The main northern 
ohann^ receives the waters of the main stream of the Gandak at 
Birpur, and divides into two streams at a distance of 3 miles irom 
Birpur, enclosing an island didra called Rupaspur and R&mnagar. 
The southern channel runs close to the bank, and passing through 
E&U didrtty Karaut& Gh&t, Bakhtiy&rpur Qh&t and AthmelgoU 
Oh&t, meets the northern channel at Malahl, .whence the river 
flows in a single channel to Mekr& didra vid B&rh. From MekrA 
the channel abandons the permanent bank, leaving a didra^ 1 to 2 
miles broad, at Dariy&pur, where it again resumes the original 
bed along the permanent bonk. At mile 62 of ^be Fatw&-Barhiy& 
road, the channel divides into two streams, the southern being 
the main channel, which again divides into two at Dumr& on the 
eastern boundary of the district. 

The Ganges, as is well known, is a sacred river, which has 
been deified under the name of Gang& M&i. In Patna the 
Hin dus bring her offerings of fiowers and sweetmeats, and 
occasionally of goats, which are thrown alive into the river and 
taken away by the fishing and boating oosto of Mall&hs. Rich 
men also propitiate her by hanging cloths over the whole width 
of the channel from one bank to the other, those offerings being 
the perquisites of a special class of Br&hmans balled Gang&putras. 
One curious form of worsL observed by some ascetics may be 
mentioned here— the penance of jahrnn practised in the month of 
M&gh (Jonuary-February), i e., at the coldest time of the year# 
Four bamboo posts are driven down deep in the water and a 
small platform is built ou them ; and here the ascetic sits through* 
out the night, engrossed in prayer and meditation, stark naked, 
and shivering with cold. 

Next in importance to the Ganges is the Bon, which forms Son. 
the boundary between Patna and Bh&h&b&d. It enters the 
district at Mah&balipur and flows thence in a northerly direotion 
for 41 miles till it joins the Ganges, the point of junction being 
near the village of Hard! Chaprft. The river flows in an 
undivided channel till it is crossed by the East ' Indian Bailiray , 
bridge Eoelw&r, b few miles south of its eonfineaoe nith the 
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Oangos, and then divides into two streams, enclosing a small but 
fertile island. It receives no tributaries in this district, the line of 
drainage being away from its banks. 

The most noticeable feature of the Son in this portion of its 
course is the meagre stream of water it brings down at ordinary 
times, as compared with its vast size and violence at periods of 
flood. Seen in the dry season, about April or May, the bed 
presents a wide stretch of drifting sand, striped by land-locked 
pools, with a small stream of water meandering from bank to 
bank. But in the rainy season, and especially after a storm has 
burst on the plateau of Central India, the river presents an 
extraordinary contrast. It drains a hill area of 21,300 square 
miles, and is the channel by which the rainfall of this enormous 
catchment basin has to find an outlet. The result is that after 
heavy rain the river rises with great rapidity, and being miable 
to carry off the vast volume of water brought do\m, the flood 
waters spill over its broad bed, and occasionally cause inundations 
in the low-lj'ing plains on either aide. These heavy floods are, 
however, of short duration, hardly ever lasting more than four 
days, after which the river rapidly sinks to its usual level. 

The Son is a river of no mean historical interest, as it is 
probably identical with the Erunnoboos, which is mentioned by 
Megasthenes as the third river in all India and inferior to none 
but the Indus and Ganges, into the latter of which it discharges 
its waters.” Erannoboas appears a manifest corruption of the 
Sanskrit lliinnyab^m or golden annod, a name formerly given 
to the river and apparently derived, hko the name Son or river 
of gold, from the golden colour of the sand it brings down in flood. 
It formerly flowed far to the east, and in this district followed the 
present course of the riinpun. After being joined by the Morhar, 
it pursued a north-easterly direction as far as Chilbil, south of 
Phulw&ri and close to the present Dinapore inilway station, 
thence turned oast as far as P&nch Pah^iri in Patna city, and then 
to the south-east, finally joining the Ganges at Fatwa. There 
is a long tract of low ground in this last direction, destitute of 
trees, which is known by the name of Mar& Son, i.e. the dead or 
deserted Son, which undoubtedly marks the bed of the old channel 
of the river. The coui’sos of the Ganges and Son would thus have 
been nearly parallel for many miles, and in the narrow tract Ijring 
between the two rivers was situated the famous city of Pataliputra 
or Palibothra, the ancient capital of Uindust&n. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era, the Son gradually ij'orked 
westwards, its lower course at length closely approximating its 
present alignment as far as Phulwftri ; and^it is probable that 
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the final catastrophe, in which the Son, instead of turning east at 
that point, burst across the narrow neck of land dividing it frotn 
the Gauges, took place before the year 750 A.D.* 

During the subsequent centuries the river has gradually receded 
westwards, makiug new channels for itself, and traces of its old 
beds are numerous. One of thorn was, in fact, utilised for the 
alignment of the Patna-Gay & Canal, and to this day the flood 
waters of the Son find thoir way down the old bed known as 
the Mar& Son. Mr. Twining, Collector of Sh&li&b&din 1801—04, 
whose jurisdiction included Dinapore, gives an interesting account 
of such an ocourronoo, which shows that even 100 years ago the 
people recognized this as the old ohanuel of the Son. One 
day,” he writes, “ inihe middle of the rainy season, a messenger 
arrived from tbo General in great haste. *He delivered a 
letter informing me that the waters of the Soane had suddenly 
come down upon Diuaporo ; that i)art of Iho cantonments was 
already overflowed ; and requesting I would order measures to be 
taken to stop the inundation. 1 was informed that the Soane, 
having risen to a groat height, Imd broken through the right 
bank and flowed down to the vicinity of Patna, in an old bed of 
the river in fonnor times. 1 made further in'juiries, and found 
that the course whioh the Soane had taken in this irruption was 
gonorolly recognised in that part of the country as an ancient 
channel, by which the Soane had reached the Ganges.” t In more 
recent times the Son has steadily boon shifting its course. The 
confluence with the Ganges was formerly at Shorpur, and aooording 
to Kenncirs Bengal Atlas of 177^ it was at Maner. In the 
beginning of the Itflh century Maner was •i miles south of the 
union of the two rivers; and now the Son joins the Ganges 9 
miles from Sherpur and G miles north of Manor. 

To the oast of the Son the Punpun enters Patna from thej 
Gay4 district near ShAhz&dpur, and flows in a north-easterly 
direction till it approaches near Nauhatpur. From this point it 
turns sharply to the east, crosses the Patna-OayA Itailway about 
8 miles south of Bankipore, and joins the Ganges at FatwA. Its 
total length in the district is 54 miles. The Punpun is joined by 
the Morhar and DardhA, about 9 miles from its junction with the 
Ganges, and shortly before its confluence with that river some of 
its waters diverge along a channel, called the PhoA, which runs 


* Report! of Ibo ArcLsjoloificml Sorrey of ladle. Vol. viil. 
t Tvio^f in India. 1893. Tba reqnoit tbit ikt Colloctor mmld 

** ordit meoions to bt taken to etop tba iouuUtion ** would Mem to point oltiior 
to ignoniro of tbo rntgoHodo of lodlao floodi or to • quaint boliof in ibo 
of tbo ciTU#atboiiti«f. * 
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nearly parallel to the (Ganges. This river retains water through- 
out the year, but except in the rains is useless for purposes of 
navigation owing to the number of irrigation channels (pains) 
whi(^ it supplies with water in this district as well as in Glaja, 
where a huge bdndh or dam intercepts the stream. So much of 
the water is thus diverted that, except in times of high flood, only 
a small portion reaches the Ganges. At the point of junction the 
river attains a width of about 100 yards enclosed within high 
steep banks. 

The Punpun is a sacred river, being regarded as the Adi Gang^ 
or original Ganges ; and it is the duty of every pilgrim to Gayft 
to shave his head on its banks and bathe in its waters on his way 
to the holy city. 

Morbar To the east ot the Punpun are the Morhar and Dardh&, two 
branches of the some river, which bifurcates in the Gay& district. 
Both streams follow a north-easterly direction, and join the 
Punpun near the same spot ; and both are nearly dry during the 
greater portion of the year, as the cultivators build dams across 
them, and the water is dispersed among the fields or stored in the 
artificial reservoirs called dhan» 

Phalgu. The Phalgu enters the district a short distance to the south of 
TeUrha, but soon loses its identity, as its waters are almost entirely 
expended in irrigation channels. Near Teldrha it bifurcates, one 
branch, known as tho Sonft, striking due north, and the other, 
the Katt&r, ta^g a north-easterly direction. Both branches 
eventually fall into the Maithun river, but ai*e practically diy 
after the eud of the rainy season. 

Malihou, The Maithun or Mithwain, which is formed by the confluence 
of the Dho& and Son&, flows parallel to the Ganges throughout 
the entire length of the Birh subdivision. Near Chero it is joined 
by the Jamtini river, and at Tirmohfini by the Dhanain ; and 
thence the united stream flows, under the name of the Kuluhar, 
into the Monghyr distriot. 

Knahint. In the Bih&i subdivision the Panoh&na is formed by the 
confluence of 5 streams debouching from the Gay& di^triot, which 
unite near Giriak and thence flow northwards to Bib&r town. 
Here five small streams branch ofl to the west, intersecting the 
town in different places, but all have long since dried up. A great 
sand bank has formed in the bed of the river below Bih&r, which 
forces its water into the irrigation ohannels on the east ; and the 
result is that, except in times of flood, only a feeble stream 
trickles along its sandy bed. After leaving Bih&r, it pursues a 
north-easterly direction and then deflects to the east, eventually 
joining the Sakri or Hoh&na. 
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The last river of any importance is the Sakrii which entera the Btlin. 
district to the south-east of Bih&i- town. This river, wliioh in its 
upper reaches is called the MohAna, flows to the north through the 
BibAr subdivision and then takes a sharp turn to the east through 
the south-east of the BSrh subdivision, from which it enters the 
Mongh 3 rr district. Like the PanobAna, it foils to attain any great 
volume, owing to the demands made upon it for the purpose of 
irrigation, nearly all its water being carried a^^tiy by two large 
channels constructed on its left bank 12 miles south-east of 
Bih&r* These two pam have widened and become large streams, 
with the result that the greater port of the supply of this river, 
whioh extends as far as Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district, has 
now been diverted. The lower portion of the Sakrl below the 
^take of these channels is also silting up rapidly as a continually 
decreasing supply of water passes down it. 

The greater part of the district is composed of Gangetio Oiou 
alluvium, f>., of silt brought down for ages past by the Ganges. 

The process of land formatiou has roughly been as follows. 
During the rainy season, the Ganges and its tributaries inoieaso 
enormously in volume, carrying down vast quantities of silt or 
mud, with the result that they overflow into the adjacent 
country. When the water subsides again, the rivers in their 
retreat leave some of the silt, which they have brought with 
them, spread over the once flooded land as a thin soil deposit. 

This process has been repeated during thousands of years, and 
the land has thus been gradually growing and the surface of the 
land gradually raised. It is not possible to measure with any 
degree of accuracy the rate at which the rise of the laa|} has 
taken place, but a clue has been afforded by the oxoavationa made 
some years ago at Patna in the hope of bringing to light some 
remains of Asoka’s historic capital. Tilese excavations disclosed 
remains of buildings of that remote age buried 18 to 20 feet 
deep beneath fields bearing crops of potatoes, pulse and rice. 

The rate of this deposit, as iodicated by the depth of sediment 
and the number of centuries which have elap^, would give 
a little less than one foot for every hundred years. 

In the south-east of the district the Bftjglr Hills present an 
entirely different geological formation. These bills, whioh are 
more or less isolated in the allavial plain, belong probably to the 
PturAna group of metamorphic sobisU and slates with a layer of 
massive quartzite. The beds strike £.N.ii).-^W.S«W.t uoms* 
ponding to the general trend of the hill ranges; they have 
been much folded by earth movements, and lie at high angles 

dipping NJf.W. and 8.b.£, To the north«west of the main 

* • # 
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range the more thinly-bedded rocks are interbanded with several 
trap-dykes, and still further in that direction, near Qhuosura, there 
are a few isolated little knolls of arohssan crystalline granitic 
rook, presenting an intrusive habit among the schists. It is 
probable that the Purftna group of schists and quartzite is of 
Bij&war age. 

In the alluvial country which forms the greater portion of the 
I’atna district, rice, sugarcane, poppy and a great variety of other 
crops are extensively grown ; and the area under cultivation is 
bare or dotted over with clumps of bamboos and mango orchards. 
In the level rice-fields near the Ganges the usual weeds of such 
localities arc found, such as Amman nia, XJtrioularia, Ilygrophila 
and Sesbania. Near the villages in this tract of country there 
are considerable groves of palmyra (Borassus flabellifer) and 
date palm (rhoonix sylvestris), mango orchards, and numerous 
more isolated examples of Tamarindus, Odina, Sapindus and 
Moringa. Associated with these, one frequently finds in village 
shrubberies Glycosmis, Clerodendron, Solanum, Jatrophs, Trema, 
Streblus and similar semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 
species. Further from the river tlie country is more diversified, 
and sometimes a dry scrub jungle is met with, of which the prin- 
cipal species are Glochidiou and other ouphorbiaooous shrubs, 
Butea and other leguminous trees, besides various examples of 
Ficus, Sobloichora, Woudlaudia, Gmelina, Wrightia, Adina, 
aud Stopbegyne. The grasses jclothiiig the drier parts are 
generally of a coarse character, siuli as Andropogoii contortus, 
aciculatus, annulatus, fovcolatiis and periusus, Aristida Adscen- 
Bcionib, Tragus racemosus and Iseilema Inxum. Other species 
typical of the district aro various Anthistrim and PeDnisota, 
Eragroslris oyuosuroidos, Sacchariim spontanoum, Anmdinella 
brasiliensis and grass (Isohoemum angustifolium). Through- 
out this tract the mango (Mongifera iudica),pi^fl/ (Ficus religiosa) 
and banyan (Ficus indica), aro common, the other principal trees 
being the kl (iFlgle Marraolos), wi«i (Melia Azadirachta), sir is 
(Mimosa Sirissa), sisu (Dalborgia Sissoo), jack fruit tree (Arto- 
carpuB integrifolia) and red cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum). 

The cMiruivora of the district comprise leopard, bymna, and 
some smaller animals, such as jackal, fox and wild cat. Wolves 
wore formerly common; and in 1870, 220 deaths from 
wolfbito wore reported, but they have now practically disappeared. 
The Ungulata are represented by nUgai (Boselaphus tragooa- 
molus), black buck (Antilope cervicapra) and wild pig. • 

Leopards are oommou in the southern hiM extending south- 
irestwaxds from Giriak, but confine ^their depredations ta 
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ekeep, goats, dogs, and sometimes ponios ; they are said to be very 
partial to the two animals lost named. The localities mostly 
infested by them are R&jgir, ChakrA and BathAni, where they 
make their kills with practical impunity, the inhabitants treating 
their depredations as a matter of course, llysonas are also xery 
common in the same range; for the most part they ore 
content to feed on the otfal of the villages, and, when practicable, 
exhume dead bodies from graves; but they also kill sheep and 
goats, and, like leopards, are partial to dogs. Boars of the variety 
known as Ursus labiatus are also found in the lUjgir Hills. 
Wild pigs abound in the same tract os >vell as in the country at 
the foot of the hills and on the Son chars. In the country 
adjoining these localities they cause great damage to the crops of 
the cultivators. In other districts the peasantry endeavour to 
keep them down by catching them in pits, but oven this primitive 
contrivance is not practised in Patna. On the Son charts where 
pig-sticking is practicable, the pigs arc occasionally ridden dbwn 
by European sportsmen ; but this fails to put any great check 
on their increasing nmnbei*8. (Bosolaphiis tragocamelus) 

iro also found in largo numbers in the same chars. They do 
D[reat injury to the rabi crops in the ncighbfmrhood ; and 
sometimes a herd will destroy a largo poppy-hold iu a single 
[light. There is also a small herd of black buck (Antilopo 
?crvicapra) in the neigliboimiig chars oil Manor. They have 
ittlo chance of multiplying, as they arc shot down indiscrimiualoly 
by local shikdris, Hares are numerous iu the drier parts; 
iaokals arc common throughout the district ; and j)orcupinos and 
foxes arc occasionally seen. 

The game birds iu the hills consist of pea-fowl, jungle fowl, 
jrey partridge, black partridge and biish quail. Jn tho plains 
jroy quail, rain quail, and buttora quail mako ilioir appearance 
avery year, and are shot in largo quantities l)y sportsmen or 
mared by professional fowlers. Green pigeons uro common, and 
rock pigeons also visit the plains during harvest lime. Uoeso of 
wo kinds, tho red and yellow-billed, swarm on the 8on and 
jauges, and in tho large Jhils^ by tho middle of November; 
ivhile groat flights of rcd-Iioaded pocliard and white-oyed pooharrl, 
pintail and god wall frequent the same localities. Besides 
keso, the shovoller and BrAhmaiii duck and difTcrcDt varieties 
}f teal and coiub-duek make their appearance annually. With 
heso come the white and the black ibis, curlew, wlumbrel, 
afek snipe, jsmallor snipe of six varieties, locally known as batard^ 
fholrdt bagodhid, surmd^ sarghai and bhurka^ golden plovon and 
nradexs. Gather cold-weather birds are the eranes k]|0wn locally 
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as kurkurA (Anthropoedus virgo) and kulung (Ghrus oommtmis), 
and various storks, the most noteworthy among them being a 
gigantic stork called lohd^erang (Xenorphynohus Afliaticus). 
The jhik south of the town of Bihiir and near the Bftjgir road 
are also favourite haunts of several kinds of aquatic birds 
during the cold-weather months. 

The Ganges and Son cootain a great number of edible fish, 
such as budri^ tengrd, naini^ bachwd and rohu; hihd (Oulpea i l i sh a) 
are also found in the former and mahseer in the latter river. 
Fishing practically begins in October with the subsidence of 
the doods, and the busy season is from November to March, the 
largest hauls being made in December, January and February. 
Fish of all kinds and all sizes are caught, but the most valuable 
belong to the carp family, such as rohu and kaild ; rohu up to the 
weight of 40 lbs. sometimes reward the fishermen’s skill. Mihd 
are caught as far up the river as Patna, as they ascend from 
the sea, and the hauls, though not so great as lower down the river, 
are by no means insignificant. Orustoceous fish are common, and 
prawns (jhingrd) ore caught in large numbers. Porpoises abound 
in the Ganges, and tortoises are also numerous. Both the snub- 
nosed crocodile or mugger and the fish-oating alligator called 
gharidl are found in the same river. 

Patna enjoys a long cold weather, which commences early in 
November and comes to an end in the middle of March. The 
hot weather then sets in and lasts till about the middle of June. 
Soon after this, the rainy season commences and continues till the 
end of September ; but as the beginning of this season , occurs 
when a storm from the Bay of Bengal passes over Bih&r, the 
commencement of the monsoon may be as early as the last 
week of May and as late as the first or second week of J uly. 

In the cold weather the climate is delightful. The days 
ai’e bright and warm, and the sun is not too hot; as soon 
08 it has set, the temperature falls, and the heat of the day 
gives place to a sharp bi’aoing cold. The lowest temperature 
known at this season of the year is 36*4° recorded in 1878. 
In the hot weather the heat is very great, and the temperature 
has been known to rise as high as 114” (recorded in 1894). 
The heat is greater than that of Tirhut, though not so intense 
as in Gay& ; but, on the other hand, it is not so dry as in 
the latter district, and is consequently more rehudng. At this 
time of the year the heat is aggravated by hot pardiing winds 
and clouds of dust. If the wind is from the west, the interior 
of the houses can be kept fairly cool and pleasant by means of 
screens {tatlU) of kkas-khas grass placed at the windows and 
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doors and kept oonstantly wei The heat is alleviated hj the 
fareese blowing through the screens, but if the west wind suMdes 
or gives place to an east wind, they give no relief. In the rains 
they are useless, the heat is moist and enervating, and the nights 
are oppressive. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Patna has greater extremes T«mptm- 
of dimate than the south and east of the Province, Mean ^umldSt 
temperature varies from 60® in January to 88° in May, the 
average maximum temperature rising to 101° in April. Owing to 
the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail in March and April, 
humidity is much lower at this season than at any other times of 
the year and averages only 50 per cent, of saturation. With the 
approach of the monsoon season, the air slowly becomes more 
charged with moisture, and humidity remains st^y at about 86 
percent, throughout July and August. In September, when 
periods of fine weather alternate with the cloud and rain of the 
monsoon, humidity is lower ; and with breaks of increasing length 
it gradually falls and reaches a minimum of 7C per cent, in 
November. There is then a slight increase, partly owing to the 
unsettled weather caused hy the cold-season disturbance. 

From October until May the prevailing direction of wind is wind#, 
from the west, but a marked ohaugo takes place with the com- 
menoement of the monsoon, which is generally caused by the first 
cyclonic storm Vhich enters from the Bay of Bengal. The flow 
of the moist winds from the Bay is northwards over tlio eastern 
districts of Bengal i)roper, but afterwards they trend to the 
west, owing to the barrier interposed by the Himalayan range ; 
so that after the passage of the cyclonic storms, easterly winds set 
in and continue with but little interniption until the middle of 
September, when weslerly winds again become common. 

From November to April fine dry w^eathor prevails with KalnWi. 
an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall, and only a 
fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly ; there is usually 
some rain at Christmas time. In May about 2 inches of rain 
fall on the average, and in normal years the monsoon br^ks 
in June. As already stated, however, the oommoncement of 
the monsoon varies greatly. In 1887 heavy rain began on the 
27th May and the total fall in that month was 9*6 inches. On 
the other hand, in 1885, 1888, 1898 and 1902 the fall in Jane 
waa only about 3 inches, owing to the tendency of storms to 
recurve eastward in Bengal. The heaviest rainfall occurs in 
July and August, vaxying from 12 4 inches in the former to 
^*2 inches in the latter month. From the middle of September 

monsoon current t^pgins to fall off in strength ; and if the 
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westerly winds are stronger than usual, the storms coming inland 
from the Bay of Bengal recede eastwarfls, and rainfall is conse- 
quently deficient. 

The annual rainfall appears to have increased within the last 
half century. The average fall at Patna during the 25 years 
ending in 1883 was 41‘8 inches, and in the 26 years ending in 
1900 it was 47 inches. It varies greatly from year to year and 
from place to place, the average for the district being only 24*2 
inches in 1903 and 48*3 inches in 1905, while 60 inches fell at 
Barii in tlio latter year and only 32*8 inches at Bikram. For tlie 
whole district the average annnal rainfall is 45*3 inches, of which 
77 inches fall in June, 12 4 in July, 11-2 in August, and 7-2 
inches in September. The rainfall in tlio latter month is a matter 
of inoaloulahle importance to the cultivatora, os on it depends a 
suooessful harvest of the rice crop, but unfortunately it occa- 
sionally fails for the reasons stated above. Tims in 1873 less 
than 1 inch fell in September, in 1882 only 1*3 inches, and not 
infrequently the fall is loss than 3 5 inches, which is about half 
the normal fall. As an instance of excessive rain, may be men- 
tioned an extraordinary downpour which occurred in June 1897, 
when 20 inches fell in 3 days at Bankipore and 26 inches at 
Dinapore. The apparent cause was a rapid rise of pressure in 
the north-west of India, followed by a sudden check to the 
westward flow of the monsoon current o^'er B^ihar with much 
ascensional motion. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (June to 
October), the figiu’es shown being the averages recorded in each 
case. 


Station. 

Years 

recorded. 

November 

to 

Febraary, 

March 

1 to 

May. 

June 

to 

Octol>er, 

Annual 

average. 

UitH 

lilHAB 

Bikbam 

DiBArORB 

HitSA 

1*ATNA 

30^81 

30-31 

14-15 

81 

14-15 

48-40 

1-60 

1-76 

1-87 

150 

101 

159 

2'44 

2-63 

2-38 

1 2*11 
255 
2'85 

88-92 

40- 40 
43-08 
42-41 

41- 67 
40’60 

42-86 

4468 

47-83 

4602 

46-18 

44-64 

Averogo 

... 

169 

2«89 

41*18 

45-26 
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CHAPTER IL 

iriSToav. 

No district in Bengal has sucli an anoiont and eventful history OmssAt 
as Patna. This history stretches for 2 >500 years and *^**’^^***’ 
centres round lUjgir, Patna and Bihir, whieh have all been at 
different times famous eapitala Tlie remote past of R&jglr is 
enveloped in tlie mists of legend, but with the dawn of history we 
find it the royal residence of the SaisunAga kings. Under their 
rule R&jgir was frequently visited by Buddha, and during the 
same period his great contemporary, Mahavira Vai’dliam&na, 
founded the rival religion of the Jains. ItAjglr was the soono of 
some of Buddha’s earliest preaching and of tlie flj^t great Bud- 
dhist Council ; and to this day Jains from all parts of India visit 
its sacred hills, and also the shrines at P&wupuri, where their 
great hierareli died. In the fifth ccnlury B. C. Pataliputra was 
founded and soon superseded lUjgir ns the ca(>ital of Magadha, 
a kingdom which under Chandra Qupta became the nuoleiis 
of an ompiie stretohing from sea to sea. This city, now buried 
beneath its modern suooessor, Patna, was as erti'ly as the third 
century B. C. the raetixqmlis of India ; and in the fourth century 
A. I), it witnessed the birth of another empire— that of the 
Guptas. With tlie fall of the Gupta empire the prosperity of 
Pfttaliputra seems to have deolinod, and after the seventh century 
A* D. it proct ioall^r disa ppeartd. 

Bih&r now took its plaoe under the Pala kings (800—1200) 

as the capital of Magadha and the centre ot Buddhint learning ; 

Its name still recalls its ancient glory as the groat Vihira or 

monastery of the Buddhists. This position it retained till the 

Muhammadan conquest swept aw'ay both Buddhist monasteries 

and priests; but even after their extinction it continued to be 

the seat of government till the establishment of Patna in the 

16th century by Shcr Sb&h. Thenceforward the district entered 

on a troubled period of war and convulsion, in the midst of which 

the Dutch and English merchants endeavoured to cany on the 

peaceful pursuits (i commerce. This period only ended with the 

final supremacy of the British, which was ushered in by the 

Patna massacre— a trigedy surpasabg in horror that of the Black 
* 
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Hole of Oaloutta in that it olaiined more viotimi, waa deliberately 
planned, and was as deliberately carried out in cold blood b/ a 
European. Since the accession of the British to power, the tran- 
quillity of the district has been broken only by the Mutiny of 
1857, when the troops at Pinapore broke out in open revolt and 
the interior was overrun by marauding bands proclaiming that 
the British EAj was at an end. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be apparent that it would 
be beyond the scope of the present work to give a detailed 
account of the history of this district, the capital of which is 
built on the site of the metropolis of an Indian empire established 
more than 20 centuries ago, which saw the birth of Jainism and 
the growth and splendid development of the Buddhist &ith, 
which has been the battle-field of nations, and which witnessed 
the hard-won victories of the British and the excesses of the 
Mutiny. All that can be attempted here is to give a sketch of 
the most salient features of its history. 

In prehistoric times Patna formed part of Magadha, a country 
which roughly corresponded with the tract, now known as South 
Bihftr, which is comprised within this district and the adjoin- 
ing district of GayA. By the Aryans it was regarded as a 
land peopled by wild tribes hardly worthy of the name of men ; 
and as late as the sixth century B. 0. it is mentioned by Baudhi- 
yana as a tract inhabited by people of mixed origin outside the 
pale of Aryan civilization. From the early references to Magadha 
in Epic literature we may conclude that it was still in the posses- 
sion of aboriginal races, who gave place to Aryan immigrants at 
a later period than in the country north of the Ganges, and that 
it continued to be the home of these tribes at a time when Tirhut 
and Oudh were filled with Aryan settlements. With Chedi or 
Bandelkhand it was under the sway of a king named JarAsandha, 
who is a prominent figure in the great conflict between the two 
branches of Aryan stock recorded in the MahAbharata.* The date 
of this monarch is too I'emote to be fixed with any certainty ; but 
his name still lives in local legend, and it is known that his 
capital was at BAjgir (HAjagriha), where the remains of his 
stronghold may still be seen in the great stone walls and cause- 
ways which skirt and climb the rooky bills. 

After JarAsandha a dynasty of 28 kings is said to have ruled 
in Magadha, but nothing is known of these kings but their names. 
The first event which can claim historic reality is the rise of the 
SaisunAga dynasty under SisunAga (rir. 600 B. C.). The fifth 
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monarch of the line, Bimbis&ra, was the first to extend the frontiers 
of Magadha by the annexation of Anga, a small kingdom corre- 
sponding with the present districts of Bh&galpur and Monghjr ; 
and in this district he signalized his rule by building the town of 
B&jagriha (Old Rfijgir) at the base of the hill crowned by the 
ancient fort of Jarasandha. 

The chief interest, however, attaching to bis rule is that it wit- U\m of 
nessed the foundation both of Buddhism and Jainism. Gautama ®'*‘'^*‘**“* 
Buddha came to this district at an early stage in his search 
after truth, and Rajgir was the first phioe at winch ho settled after 
leaving his father’s territory. Hero bo attached himself as a 
disciple to two Brahmans, AUra and Uddaka, but failing to find 
enlightenment in the ecstatic meditation affected by these teachers 
of Brahmanicul philosophy, he wandered forth in the direction of 
Bodh Gaya. After the attainment of Buddhahood or supreme 
enlightenment, he returned to the court of Bimbisfira at Rftjglr, 
and then made his way to the <lecr park at Benares. Thence- 
forward Rajgir became a favourite resort of Buddha, and he fre- 
quently retained there, his two (>hiof places of retreat being the 
Bamboo Grove and the hill culled the Vulture Peaf. Hero for 
many years he preached and taught, the king himself becoming 
one of his disciples; here ho soon sucecH'dod in gathering a largo 
following; and here after his death the Buddhist brotherhood 
assembled in the famous Sattapanni Cave and held the first 
Buddhist Council (cir, 487 B. C.). 

The great contemporary of Buddha, Vardhamana MabAvIra, Rbeof 
the founder of Jainism, was engaged in his ministry at the same 
time and in the same tract of oountry. Dissatisfied with the rule 
of the order of Parsvauatha, which did not conform with his ideal 
of stringency — one of its cardinal points was absolute nudity — he 
left the monastery at Vaisali (BasArh), and for 42 years spent 
a wandering life in North and South BihAr, During this period 
he succeeded in gathering a large following, nod about the year 490 
B. C. died at PAwapuri, a village in the Bihar subdivision. After 
his death, the monks of his order, who were known as the Nigran* 
thas or men who discarded all social ties, eventually spread over 
the whole of India and became known as the Jainas, a name 
derived from the title of Jina or spiritual conqueror, which MahA- 
vira claimed, just as Gautama claimed to be Buddha or the 
enlightened one. 

Bimbisara was succeeded (cir, 490 B. C.) by hia son and Fovspi- 
murderer, •AjAtasatru, who made a new capital at RAjgIr to the 
north of the old city and next erected a foitross at the village of rvnu. 
P&tali on ihe southern •bank of the Ganges in order to hold in 
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check the powerful Liohohhavi clan to the north of that river. 
According to the Buddhist scriptures, this fortified village was 
visited, a few months before his death, by Buddha, who 
prophesied its future greatness in the words— “ Of all famous 
places, busy marts and centres of commerce, Pataliputra will be 
the greatest ; but three dangers will threaten it — fire, water and 
internal strife.” The prophecy of greatness was fulfilled, for 
about half a century afterwards the grandson of Ajatasatru 
Udaya (434 B. C.) laid the foundations of the city, which under 
the names of Kiisumapura, Pushpapura and Pataliputra, became 
the centre of the imperial power of Magodha, and eventually of 
all India. 

This transference of the capital from the hilly fastness of 
Rajgir to the centre of the Oangetic plain appears to have been 
dictated by reasons of policy. Magadha had now become a great 
kingdom, the suzerainty of which was acknowledged os far north 
as the Himalayas, and a central site was therefore necessary for 
the capital. Such a site was found, under the shadow of 
Ajatasatru’s fort, in Pataliputra, which stood at a point of great 
commercial and strategical importance, being situated near the 
confluence of the great rivers of Mid-India. 

Maurya The SaisunSga dynasty was extinguished about 4U0 B. C.| and 
Magadha passed imder the rule of the Nanda kings, who in their 
turn were overcome by Chandra Gupta, the founder of the 
Mauryan empire. Himself a native of Magadha, ho headed a 
national revolt against the Greek domination which Alexander 
had established in the north of India and destroyed most of the 
Macedonian garrisons. Ho then turned against the Nondas, and 
in 321 B. C. captured PMaliputra. Undisputed master of 
Magadha and commander of a force of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, 9,000 elephants and a multitude of chariots, he proceeded 
to reduce to vassalage the greilter part of India, until his 
dominions extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
With an ease equal to that attending his conquest, he succeeded 
in repelling the invasion of Soleukos Nikator, king of Syria 
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from the Ganges. Like the modern city, under which it now 
lies buried, it was a long narrow parallelogram, 9 to 10 miles long 
and 1 J to 2 miles broad. It was defended by a massive wooden 
palisade pierced by 04 gates, crowned by 570 towers, and protected 
by a broad deep moat, filled from the water of the Son, which 
also served as the city sower. The extent of tlio city was 
enormous, and an idea of its vast sise may bo gathered from 
a comparison with the area of Loudon. Ton miles, along the 
river, is the same as from the Tower of Tjondon to llararaeramitli 
Bridge; or, if taken in a straight lino, from Greenwich to 
Ilichmond ; and from the Chelsea Embankment to (he Marble 
Arch is just two miles, south to north. All of Loudon from the 
Tower to the Houses of Parliament, and from tlie river to the 
Hampstead hills would occupy about the same space.* 

This great city contained a vast population, estimated at 
400,000, and the retinue of the king alone numl)ered many 
thousands. “ The royal palace, though chieliy built of timber, was 
considered to excel in splendour and magnifioonco the palaces of 
Susa and Eobatana, its gilded pillars being adorned with golden 
vines and silver birds. The buildings stood in an extensive 
pork, studded with fihh-pond.s and funiished with a groat 
variety of ornamental trees and slinibs. Hero tlie imperial court 
was raointaiued with barbaric and luxurious ostentation. Basins 
ind goblets of gold, some measuring six feet in width, richly 
carved tables and choirs of Btato, vessels of Indian copper set 
with precious stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to 
be seen in profusion, and oontributed to the brilliancy of the 
public ceremonies. ”t 

The administration of this great and splendid city was con* Municip*! 
:roll 0 d by a commission of 30 members divide<l into 6 boards with 
) members each. The first board was charged with the superin* 
iendence of the industrial arts and artisans; the rates of wages 
were probably fixed by it, and any one who impaired the efficiency 
)f a craftsman was punished by the loss of a hand or eye. The 
leocnd was entrusted with the duty of superintending foreigners 
md attending to their wonts. The third board was reeponmkir^ 
for the registration of births and deaths, which was onforoproxo- 
'or the information of the Government and for purpose 4 > tfxerciiod 
ion. The fourth board was the Board of Tnule, regulated 
i general superintendence over trade and com{(ificial price-lists, 
veights and measures, and probably^ publi^^otures, the sale of 
The fifth Board was concerned -with ro* — ^ 

.e03),p.268. 

• Rbyf Dtridi, ^uddhUt In4- of India (IW*). p. 115* 
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" which was subjected to regulations similar to those governing the 
sales of imported goods. The sixth board was charged with the 
duty of levying a tithe on the prices of all articles sold, and 
evasion of this tax was punishable by death. In addition to these 
departmental duties, the municipal commissioners in their collec- 
tive capacity controlled all the affairs of the city, including the 
markets, temples, quays and public works.* 

Iniux of The most interesting perhaps of all these municipal boards is 
foreigner!, supervision of foreign residents and visitors, 

which performed duties similar to those entrusted to the consuls 
of foreign powers. All foreigners were closely watched by 
officials, who provided them with suitable lodgings and, in case 
of need, with medical attendance. Deceased strangers were 
decently buried, and their estates administered by the board, 
which remitted the assets to the persons entitled to receive them. 
The existence of these elaborate regulations is conclusive proof 
that in the third century B. 0. there was constant intercourse 
between Patna and foreign countries. Besides this, there must 
have been a considerable Greek community resident in the city ; 
for the Greek princess, the daughter of Seleiikos and wife of Chan- 
dra Gupta, had a suite of her countrymen, the Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes presumably had another, and there must also have 
been a number of Greek artists and artisans employed about the 
court. There is, however, no trace of Greek influence in the 
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organization of the empire, and the model on which the institu- 
tions of Chandra Gupta were based appears to have been the 
stately fabric of the Persian monarchy. 

In his ROOfumt of the splendour of Chandra Gupta’s empire 
and its highly-developed organization, Megasthenes makes no 
mention of the rise of Buddhism or Jainism. But at this period 
Jainism was beginning to spread over India. We learn from 
other sources that in the second century after Mahftvira’g death 
(about 10 B. C.), during the reign of Chandra Gupta, a very 
severe famine, lasting 12 years, took place in Magadha, beyond 
which as yet the Jain order does not seem to have spread. Under 
the pressure of the famine, Bhadrabfthu, who was the head 
the still undivided Jain community, emigrated ; 

people into the Karnftta or Cannres^ifii^gf^.rxi’ a portion 
and Sthulabhadra assumed the hei F country in (he south 
^ remained in Magadha -^^adehip over the other 

the end of the 
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oonsutiDg of Ihe eleven Angas and the fourteen Purvas, the 
latter of which are collectively called the twelfth Anga.* 

The full development of Buddhism occurred shortly alter- Spwad ol 
wards under the imperial patronage of Asoka (<>72-281 B. 0 .), ®®^****®* 
who himself joined the Buddhist monkhood and assumed the 
yellow robe. The Emperor signalized his adherence to the faith 
of Buddha by the construction of magnificent monasteries and 
temples ; Magadha became the coutro of the missionary pro- 
paganda which he initiated ; and at his command the third 
Buddhist Council w'as held at PAtaliputra in order to settle the 
canon of scripture and reform abuses in monastic discipline. 

In Patna, Asoka’s reign was one of groat architectural activity, A*ok»* 
which might almost give him a claim to the saying that ho 
found it a city of wood and loft it one of stone. As a further 
protection against attacks, ho built an outer jimsonry wall round 
it, established a hospital for animals, and beautifio<l the city with 
innumerable stone buildings so richly decorated tliat in after ages 
they were regarded as the work not of men but of genii in the 
service of the Emperor. When Fa Ilian visited (ho city in the 
fifth century A. D,, he wToto in amazed wonder of the buildings 
still standing — “ The royal palace and halls in tlio midst of the 
city which exist now as of old, wore all made by spirits which 
he employed, and wliich piled up tho stones, rearcvl the walls 
and gates, and executed tlie elegant carving and inlaid sculpture- 
work, in a way whicli no human hands of this world could 
accomplish.” 

Shortly after tlio death of Asoka, whicJi is said to have taken OupU 
place at a holy hill near Rajgfr, the Mauryan dynasty was over- 
thrown and the empire began to decline. Outlying provinces 
asserted their independence, and KhAravela, king of Kalinga, 
claims to have led his army as far as Pitaliputra and there com- 
pelled the Sunga Emperor to sue for peace ’’(157 B. C.). That 
city continued to be the capital of tho diminished kingdom of 
Magadha, but does not again come into prominence until tho 
rise of the Gupta empire in the fourth century A.D. Tho 
first of the line, Chandra Gupta I, revived tho ancient glories 
of Magadha by extending the kingdom as far os AllahftbAd ; 
but Pataliputra ceased to bo the royal residence after tho 
completion of the conquests eflfected by his son Samudra Gupta 
(826«— 378), which necessitated the selection of a more central 
position for the metropolis. It still remained, however, tho great 
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eastern city of the empire, and we have a picture of its prosperity 
and of the flourishing condition of Magadha from the pen of Fa 
Hian (405 — 411). The palace of Asoka was still standing, and, 
as we have seen, deeply impressed the simple pilgrim, who believ- 
ed it to be the work of spirits. Near a great stupa, also ascribed to 
Asoka, stood two great monasteries containing 000 or 700 monks, 
which were so famous for learning that they were frequented 
by scholars from all parts ; here he spent three years studying 
Sanskrit and copying rare scriptures for which he had vainly 
searched in other parts of India. The country round was worthy 
of its capital. The towns of Magadha were the largest in Mid- 
India, the people were rich and prosperous, they emulated each 
other in the practice of virtue, and justice flourished. Rest- 
houses were provided for travellers on all the highways and 
charitable institutions were numerous. “ The nobles and house- 
holders of this country,’^ ho'says, “ have founded hospitals within 
the city, to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, the 
cripples and the diseased may repair. They receive help of all 
kinds gratuitously ; physicians treat them, and order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions — everything, in fact, that may 
contribute to their oase.’^* 

This is the last account of the splendours of PStaliputra. 
Hiuen Tsiang, another Chinese pilgrim who visited India between 
630 and 645, found its glory had departed. ‘*It is,” ho says, 
an old city but long deserted ; now there only remain the old 
foundation walls. The monasteries, Hindu temples and Buddhist 
stupas, which lie in ruins, may bo counted by hundreds, and 
only two or three remain entire.” All that was left of the 
ancient city wns a small town, containing about 1,000 houses, 
to the north of the old palace and bordering on the Ganges. This 
devastation was probably due to the invasion of the savage Huns 
in the latter hedf of the sixth century, and later to the inroad 
of Sasinka, king of Central Bengal, a fanatical enemy of 
Buddhism, who sacked the city, broke its sacred relic, a stone 
marked with the footprints of Buddha, destroy ed the convents 
and scattered the monks, and earned his ravages to the foot 
of the Nepal hills. The persecution of Buddhism by SasAnka 
was followed by the royal patronage of Harsha Yordhana, also 
called Siladitya, who ruled northern India between 600 and 648. 
The account of Hiuen Tsiang shows that, though Pataliputra was 
in ruins, Magadha was the peaceful home of Buddhism, full of 
great shrines and splendid monasteries, chief among 'which was 
that of NAlanda (at the modem village of BorgAon), which 
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shelte^ thousamU of liuddlust monks. Tho towns he saM 
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Arjuna, one of whoso first acta was to at tack a mission sent by the ““ 

Pl-dor its proX m 
mg V libet sent an avenging force througli NepAl, where it 
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t 0 Indians. The royal family was oaptiirod wiiJi 12 000 
1 pnsoners, o 80 walled cities made their submission, and Arjuna 
V ’as taken m chains to Lhasa.* ^ 
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tate carved ou an independent kingdom. Early in tlio ninth 

Mntury (eir. 815) a chieftiuu named QopAla bocajpo ruler of 
Bengal and extended his power over Magadlia. Hero ho mode 

bm t; 10 great Buddhist monastery of Otantapuri or Udaudapura 
in the town. Ills successors were also devout Buddhists, and 
most of the Buddhist remains extant in tho district date back to 
this period (800-1200). Under their rule Magadlia became a 
peat wntro of missionary cnteriirise, sending out emissaries to 
tpeh the faith all over India and oven outside its borders. Not 
tte least notable result of tins pivipagamla was tho revival of 
Buddhism m Tibet, whore the coirupt Lfimaisni prevalent was 
reformed in the Ilth century by Afisha, tho hierarch of Magodha 
raonastory of VikrainSsild (iho modorii viUage 

ir Magadlia was finally swept away by theriia 

Muhammadan invasion under BakhliySr Kliilji. In 1 193 the “'’»«• 

‘'f 200 horaoraen, who 

rushed the postern gate, and sacked tho town, Tho slaughter of ’ 

,, Brihmans,” tho Muhammadan cLnieler 

calls tte Buddhist monks, was so complete that when the victor 
searched for some one capable of exjilaining tijo contents of the 
tnonaetic libraries, not a living man could be found who was able 
to do 80 . ‘‘It was disoovered,” it was said, “that the whedo 
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fort and city was a place of study ” * A similar fate befell the 
other Buddhist institutions, against which the ODjnbined intolerance 
and rapacity of the Muhammadans were directed. The 
monasteries were sacked and the monks slain, many of the 
temples were ruthlessly destroyed or desecrated, and countless 
idols were broken and trodden under foot. Those monks who 
escaped the sword fled to Tibet, Nepal and Southern India ; and 
Buddhism as a popular religion in Bihar, its last abode in North- 
ern India, was finally destroyed. Thenceforward Patna passed 
under the Muhammadan rule.t 

For some centuries after this, we have no separate mention of 
the history of the district. With the rest of South Bih^r it was 
included in the Bengal viceroyalty under Bakhtiyir Khilji and 
his immediate successors, and except for a short interval when it 
had a separate government, it continued to be ruled by the 
Bengal Viceroys till 1320, when the Emperor Ghias-ud-din 
Tughlak again separated it. In 1897 A.D. it was attached to 
the kingdom of Jaunpur, and a century later it became subject to 
the Muhammadan kings of Gaur. 

Fouuda. In the 16th century it again emerged from its obscurity in 

tion of the time of the Emperor Babar, who in 1629 advanced as far as 

* ** Maner in oixier to reduce the rebellious Afghan chiefs. His death 

in the succeeding year served as a signal to rouse the Afghans 
once more to assert their independence, and the struggle 
which ensued ended in the conquest of Northern India by 6her 
Sh&h. To his foresight must he ascribed the foundation of the 
city of Patna, of which the following account is given in the 
Tfirikh-i-DSudi — “Sher Sh^lh, on his return from Bengal, in 1541, 
came to Patna, then a small town dependent on Bihar, which was 
the seat of the local government, lie was standing on the bank 
of the Ganges, when, after much reflection, he said to those who 
were standing by~* If a fort were to be built in this place, the 
waters of the Ganges could never flow far from it, and Patna 
would become one of the great towns of this country.* He 
ordered skilful carpenters and bricklayers to make immediately 
on estimate for building a fort at the place where he stood. 
These experienced workmen submitted an estimate of 5 lakhs, 
which on the spur of the moment was made over to trustworthy 
persons. The fort was completed, and was considered to be 
exceedingly strong. BihAr from that time was deserted, and fell 


* Tftbftkat*i.NSsiri, Blliot’s SUior^ of India, Vol. 11. ^ 
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to ruin ; wliile Patna beoame ono of the largest cities of tho 
province ” * 

The city under the protection of this fort, soon beoame 
a centre of commerce) and the rapidity of its development is 
apparent from the aocount of Ralph Fitch (I58b), who says 
** Patenaw is a very long and a great towne. Tho houses are 
simple, made of earth and covered with strawe ; the streetes are 
very large. In this towne there is a trade of cotton, and cloth 
of cotton, much sugar, which they carry from hence to Hengala 
and India, very much opium and other commodities. ” t In 1 620 
we find Portuguese merchants at Patna ; and Tavernier’s nocount 
shows that a little more than a century after its foundation it 
was the great entrepot of Northern India, the largest town in 
Bengal and the’mo^t famous for trade,” Here he met Armenian 
merchants from Dantzic and traders from Tippera. Musk was 
brought in from llhutSn, as ho ealled Tibet, and ho himself 
purchased Rs. 26,000 worth of that commodity ; caravans went 
to Tibet every year and Tibetans camo to Pat^a for tho coral, 
amber and tortoise-shell bracelets for whicii it was famous. 

The city was also a place of great strategical importance, and 
when D&ud Khan was raised to the throne of llongal by the 
Afghans in 1573, he made Patna and the adjoining fortress of 
Hajipur his headquarters. Hero he sucoessfully held out against 
the siege of the Mughal army under Munim Khan, and in 1574 the 
Emperor Akbar was forced to come in person and suporintend the 
operations. Hajipur was taken by storm, and then, according to 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari, “ the Emperor went out upon an elephant 
to reconnoitre the fort and the environs of the city, and asoendod 
the Panj-pahari, which is opposite tho fort. This PAnj-pohari, or 
five domes,’ is a collection of old domes {yuuibax)^ which the 
^fidels built in old times with hard bricks placed in layers. The 
ifghAns, who were on the walls and bastimis of the fortress, saw 
^ Emperor and his suite as he was making his survey, and in 
%ir despair and recklessness fired some guns at the P&nj-pab&ri, 
% they did no injury to any one.” 

P?hi8 was the last effort of the Afgh&ns, for D&ud Khin, 
leJlk ing of the loss of U&jipur by the sight of the heads of those 
slail^n the fight, made his escape by night down the Ganges. 

• l\ot, Eitiory of Mia, Vol. IV. 
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The gftrriaon of 20,000 men, left without a leader, fled in all 
direct ions, and the roads were bo crowded with horses, carriages 
and elephants that great numbers were trampled to death. To 
complete their misfortunes, the bridge over the TunpHn gave waj ; 
the fugitives were either drowned in the river or cut down by the 
swords of the Mughal cavalry, and the pursuit was not given 
up till they reached Dariyftpur, 2 miles south of Mok&meh and 
nearly 50 miles from Putna. The fall of Patna, adds the 
Muhammadan historian, was indeed the conquest of Bengal; and 
after this, the city became the headquarters of the Mughal 
Governors, who ruled over the whole of liih&r. 

Under the Muhammadan Governors, Patna onoa more became 
a centre of politi»;al life. During this period* the city witnessed 
the proclamation of two Mughal Emperors ; it had, more than 
once, for its Subahddr or Governor a prince of the royal blood ; 
whole armies encamped at Mithapiir on the east and at BSgh 
Jafar Kh&n on the west, the latter being on several occasions the 
scene of desperate battles ; and towards the close of their rule it 
was sacked by a desperate band of Afghans. In 1612 it was 
stormed by the pretender, Kbusni, who gave up the city to 
plunder, and had himself proclaimed Emperor in the Governor's 
palace ; 10 years later it was seized by Shan Jahfin, who held bis 
court there for a short time during his rebellion against his 
father ; and in 1G26 prince Parwez Shah, another son of Jahangir, 
commemorated his rule by building the mosque now known as 
the Pathar Masjid or stone mosque. In 1664 Shoista Khan, an 
uncle of Auraugzeb and, like him, a bigoted zealot, initiated his 
tenure of office by collecting a jozia or poll-tax from the Hindus ; 
and when he was rccallod, Aurongzeb appointed bis third son, 
Muhammad Azim, in his stead. 

With the vioeroyalty of Aurangzeb's grandson, Azim-us-ShSn, 
Patna attained the zenith of its splendour. This prince made 
his court at Patna in preference to Miirshidabad, improved 
the fortifications, and in 1704 named the city after himself 
Azimabad. Many of the nobles of Delhi came to live within 
its walls, and separate quarters were assigned for the retinue 
which gatliored round the court. The noblemen had their residence 
in Mahala Koiwftn Sbekoh * the splendid palace,* now corrupted 
into Khawft Koh ; Diw&n Mahala was so named, because it was 
assigned to the clerks of the Government offices ; Mughaipara 
contained the quarters of the Mughals, and LodlkatrA those of the 
Afghftn Lodls. The poor and destitute were not forgottei^, and 

• For m fuller ucoowot of tUit perioit, gee ratta during t\% /oef 
JMaiiiiisffaM, Calcutta Beview, Vol. LXXVl, 1832. c 
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alms-houses and sarais wore built for thoir rcooptiou. It is said 
that the young prince aspired to make ilio city a second Dcllii, but 
this ambition was cut sliort by the fratricidal war which broke out 
on the death of Aurangzob, in the (H>urfo of which ho met his 
death (1712) by being swallowed up alive in a quicksand 

At this time the Governor of Tatna was Husain All KhAn, one 
of the two Saiyids of Barhah, who played such a prominent port as 
king-makers in the 18th ceuturv. After the deatli of A«lm-us- 
Shftn, his son Famikhsiyar made his way to rntna, wliero the 
Governor espoused his cause, . Fannikhsiyiir was welcomed with 
acclamation by the people, bi'ougbt in great state wiiliiu tho fort, 
and there proclaimed Emperor. lie then set forth to Delhi, and on 
his establishing his throne there, many of tlic nobles of Azim-us- 
Sh&n’s court roturued to tho capital, Tho city lost still mom of 
these nobles toon afterwardsi wlien the Saiyids sot up Muhnmm»ul 
Sh^ (1719) as Emperor and sent Faklir-ud-daula to Biliiir; for 
this Governor treated tlio noblemen left there with great indignity, 
attached their jA<j\n^ and drove them out of tho city. They 
claimed redress at tho court at Delhi, and after Die fall of tho 
Saiyids suc'ceeded in tlieir appeal. Orders were sent dismissing 
Fakhr-ud-daula and annexing tho ^vbah of Bihftr to Bengal. 
Bihfir thus passed under the rule of tin? Viceroy of Bengal, and 
thereafter remained an appanage of that provinot*. 

In the meantime, the eoinmerco of Patna hud attracted tho 
European merchant conn>anio8. The first Englisli commercial 
mission set forth from Agra in l(i20, two Eriglishmen, lJughes 
and I’oi'ker, being sent from Agra to Patna to purchase cloth and 
establisli a house of business; but tlio great expense of land 
carriage, first to Agni and then to 8urut, so onliancod tlio prioe 
of tho articles that no.\t year tho tropic was abandoned. A 
second attempt was made from Surat throng)/ Agra to establisli 
English trade at Patna in l(id2, when one I’eter Mundy left Agra 
for Patna with “8 carts laden witli barrels of quicksilver and 
parcels of vermilion for the llonourallo Company's account to bo 
there sold, and tho money to l^e there invested, as also to soo tho 
state of the country what hopes of benefit l>y trading into those 
parts.” After staying a moutli at Patna, Mundy reported against 
the enterprise, 08 it was bis opinion that “tho sending of me to 
Pottana with the Company’s goods may not only prove to their 
loss, but is also against tho intent and meaning of the President 
and Council at Surat.” When, however, (be English 'established 
Ihemsekes on the seaboard of Bengal, it was posdblo for them to 
exploit the great trade of Patna with some profit ; and in 1650 
we ^fin<L instructions given to lome English pioneers sent from 
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Balafiore to Hooghly that “ Patenna being on all sides oonoluded 
the best place for procuring peter, they are to make a trial how 
they can procure the same from thence/' Shortly after this, the 
English must have made a small settlement at Patna, for in 1657 
it is mentioned as a factory under the control of the head agency 
at Hooghly. 

This first settlement was humble enough, the English merchants 
living and hiring houses in Patna, while their factory was built 
on the other side of the Ganges at SingiA, both because it was 
nearer the saltpetre grounds, and because it was removed from the 
interference of the Governor and the exactions of his subordinates. 
The chief article of commerce was saltpetre, which was in great 
demand in Europe for the manufacture of gunpowder ; but the 
English were not blind to the value of other trade, and a report 
submitted in 1661 shows how great this was. Musk was brought 
in from Bhutan and sent to Agra for export to Persia and Venice ; 
drugs came from China ; opium, even then the great local 
product,* was sold in great quantities ; lac changed hands, but was 
very dear ; the taffeties made there were better than those of 
Cossimbazar ; and English cloth, sold by the plush yard, had made 
its way into the market. Under the vigorous superintendeuoe of 
Job Charnock, who was chief of the factoiy from 1664 to 1680, 
the English trade developed, and fleets of Patna boats laden with 
saltpetre were a common sight along the Ganges. The Court of 
Directors were never weary of asking for saltpetre from I'atna, 
where it could be had so good and cheap that the contract for it 
was discontinued on the west coast in 1668 and at Masulipatam in 
1670. 

The English, however, w’ere not the only merchants in the 
field, for the Dutch had made a settlement there before this. In 
the instructions given in 1650 we find that secret enquiry was 
to be made how, when, and where they procured sugar ; the 
quantity they last procured at l*atna had, it was said, been well 
approved of, and the English were to procure some from thence 
by the some way or instruments they might use to procure 
saltpetre. Tavernier, who visited Patna with Bernier in 1666, and 
found it already “ one of the greatest cities of India," saj’B— “ The 
Holland Company have a house there, by reason of their trade in 
saltpetre, which they refine at a great town called Choupar 
(ChaprA). Coming to Patna, we met the Hollanders in the street 

* CapUin Alexander Hamilton writee in 1727 Patana it the next town fre- 
quented by European!, where the English and Dutch have factoriei fdf wltpetre 
and raw silk. It produces also so much opium that it ssrTes all the countries in 
India with that commodity.** - ^ 
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returning from Choupar, who stopped our coaohes to salute us. 
We did not part till we had emptied t^'o bottles of Shiras wine in 
the open street, which is not taken notice of in that country where 
people meet with an entire freedom without any ceremony,” 

In 1680 Chamook left Patna for Cossimbazar, and the English 
soon became embroiled with the native authorities. Next year 
Shoista Khan, the Viceroy of Bongd, forbade the purt'hase of any 
saltpetre, threw Peacock, the new factor, into prison, and imjKjsed a 
per cent, duty on all the Company’s goods. For 80 years after 
this we have a reooid of the c'onstant difficulties which the English 
bad to meet. In 1680 Shaista Kh&n sent orders to Patna to seise 
all i,jQ Company’s property and imprison their servants; and 
aga/ < in 1702 all the English settled there were seized, their goods 
oonnsoated, and themselves confined for 01 days in the common jail. 

The exactions of the Viceroy nearly put an end to (lie trade 
at Patna, and for several years we find orders given by the 
Company now to abandon their settlement and again to retain it 
In Tuly 1704, English trade at Patna is stopped owing to the 
necessity of paying customs, and the (Company sofid to recall 
their agent ; next month they resolve after all to continue the 
settlement. In 17(i0 the Council at Calcutta seem anxious to keep 
the factory going, and two of its members are sent to the Patna 
residency with money and presents ; in 1707 the Council, hearing 
of Aurangzeh’s death and alarmed at the news tliat it was intended 
to levy contributions from all merchants, send orders to their 
agents to leave Patna at once with all tlio saltpetre they can 
collect. In 1709 it was again agreed after much consultation to 
continue the Patna factory “ now the government is more settled 
but this calm did not last long. In 1712, after Fumikhsiyor 
advanced his claims to the throne, it was resolved to lay the city of 
Patna under contribution ; a list of rich men was dr^jvn up, at the 
head of which stood the English, and the gof}d!?of the Dutch Cluef, 
Van Hoorn, were confiscated. A watch was sot over the factory, 
and the English withdrew to Singifi, but did not esc ape soot-free, 
aa they were compelled to pay Rs. 22,000 to the Prince and 
Ra. 6,600 as presents to the Governor, the Barhah Saiyid, Husain 
All. They were luckier, however, than the Dutch, who were 
forced to hand over 2 lakhs and now lost their property in BihAr, 
Next year it was again decided to abandon the for^toiy, and this 
was done in 1716 ; but experience soon showed that without a 
proper staff it was impossible to obtain the supplies of saltpetre and 
piece-goods which the Company required from Patna, and in 1718 

the factory was re- established.* 

• • ♦ C. K. Wil*<lb, Jfar/y Annalt of th§ SnglUh m Boogai, 
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Patna now entered upon the last half century of Muham- 
madan rule. In 1740 AH Vardi Kh&n encamped his army in the 
city and induced his officers to swear to follow him to the death ; 
the Muhammadan officers swearing by the KorSn, and the 
Hindu officers by Ganges wafer and the sacred tuhi plant, 
he then marched against the Naw&b Sarfaraz Khan, and with 
his defeat became undisputed niler of Bengal and Bihfir. Soon 
after this, the Maratha inroads began, and Patna was in a 
constant state of alarm. In 1741 the Governor, in order to protect 
Patna against them, began to improve the fortifications and repair 
the city wall. “ There was already such a wall, says the author 
of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, “ but so neglected and decayed, and, 
withal, so beset by houses, that it could hardly be distinguished 
from them. He therefore ordered that a deep ditch should be 
sunk round, and that the earth dug from it should be thrown 
behind and upon the old wall, so as both to raise and strengthen 
the same. But as this was not to be done without mining the 
houses already built on the side of the oM wall or close to it, it 
did not fail to occasion ranch murmuring and much discontent 
among the owners. But the utility of the undertaking was so 
apparent, that no regard could be paid to their complaints ; and 
in a little time the wall, rising gradually from the ground, 
afforded an insurance of future safety. In process of time, 
whenever the country came to be overrun by Maratbas (and it 
has boon so several times), not only vast numbers of people 
used to retire within the walls, and to find their safety there ; 
but even the numerous houses and habitations which remained 
without, were effectually protected from plunder by the cannon 
of the rampart. This work being at last finis^heJ, the Governor 
commenced to live easy in his palace,” 

His ease of mind and tho strength of his fortifications were 
soon tried by the attack of Mustafa Khan, the rebellious Afghan 
general of AH Vaidi Khan, who in 1745 laid siege to the city. 
The Governor raised a levy of 14,000 horse and the same number 
of foot, but it was felt that they could never stand against the 
Afghan veterans in tho open. “ A vast number, therefore, of 
pioneers and labourers was seat for from all parts of the province, 
and an entrenchment was soon thrown up, that encompassed all the 
giounds between the tower of Jafar Khan’s garden and the dyke 
or wall raised for the security of the suburbs 8gain4 the waters 
of a neighbouring lake. A deep ditch was added to the entrench* 
ment, and the earth dug from it served to form a veiyr good 
rampart without needing any mortar or brickwork. Towers were 
also raised at proper distances, and caunon placed ; tfnd ev^ry one 
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of them, with part of the iuterYODing curtain, was entrusted to an 
officer at the head of his oorj^s.”* The assault was deliveretl at 
daybreak and the entrenchments carried, but during the tight 
Mustafa Khan’s elephant became unmanageable, and ho loft it 
for a charger. His trooi^s, missing him from the howdali, 
imagined he was slain, were seized with panic, and fled to their 
camp. A distant cannonade was kept up for 7 days between 
the two armies, and the fight was then renewed. MustafA Kh&n, 
wounded in the eve by an arrow, again retreated, and hearing 
that Ali Vardi KhAii was marching to tlie relief of Patna, misod 
the siege. 

Next year »ho MarAthaa sw'opt through the district and wore 
joined by the robollioua Afgh^^us. Ali Vnrdi KliAn hurried up 
from Murshidabad to 13anki[>ore, mode a foKud march tlirough 
Naubatpur to MahAbalipur, and there came up with the MarAthAs. 
An indecisive battle took pbuH), and after some days desultory 
fighting, Itaghuji Bhonsln, the MaratliA chief, slipped by and 
marched off towards Bengal, Ali Vonli KhAn folloj^ing after 
him “over a country totally ruined.” 

Patna did not long enjoy the peace w'liicli the HarAtliA 
retreat seemed to promise. In the AfghAus of DarlihangA of 
opened negotiations with the (iovernor of Bihar, Zain-ud-din (or 
as he was also called liiabat Jang^, the son-in-law of All Vardi 
Khan, and marched to Patna. Hero the Uovenior rtnieivcd them in 
(lurtdr ; hut towards its conelusiou they treacherously assassinated 
him, and then pro(*eededto (iommit various savage utrocities; in the 
words of the author of the Biyazu-s-Salalm, “they sacked tho city 
and its suburbs, looted treasures, dishonoured women and cliildrcu, 
and desolated a whole world.” A vast number of Afghans 
flocked to join them till their army nuniWed 40,000 horse, and 
as many foot, besides a large train of artillery. “AH India,” 
says the Sair-ul-MutAkharin, “ being now in arnis, and every part 
of it full of Afghans, not a day pa^8ed, but tho inhabitants of 
AzimabAd had their attention roused and their fears awakened 
five or six times a day, by the sound of tho mikdra or kettledrum ; 
and on inquiry it was always found that this was occasioned by 
some Afghan commander who was coming to Slmrashor KhAn's 
assistance with so many men. During all this time the oily was 
a prey to all the horrors of sack nnd plunder. Tho gonerars 
people, being restrained by no discipline, nor overawed by any 
constraint, spread throughout every quarter of that nnfortuiiate 
city, where not a day pa*«od without some houses undergoing all 
the horrors of violence and defilement. Dishonouring whole 


* S»ir«al')(ut«kbartti (Hajruioud’i tmiittUon), 
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families became familiar ; and few houses and few persons did 
escape the defiling hands of an unbridled soldiery, and the 
infamous practices of that nation of miscreants/^ 

The Afghan triumph was short-lived, as Ali Vardi Khdn 
advanced by forced marches with a large army. Never before, 
it is said, did a Bengal army march with the same speed as this 
force, which had learnt the tactics of rapid movement from the 
Marith&s and was composed of soldiers eager to avenge the outragef^ 
committed on their relatives. Ali Vardi Khan met the Afghani! 
at Rabi Sarai near the present railway station at Fatjrft, 
and in spite of the fact that they had been joined by the 
Marathas, signally defeated them. Ihe revolt was effectually 
crushed, and the Afghans of Darbhanga, with their leaders slain 
and their Maratha allies in full retreat, did not again take 
up arms. 

The Viceroy was soon, however, forced to return to Patna by 
the rebellion of his favourite grandson, Siraj-ud-daula, who in 
1750 suddenly made his appearance there with the intention of 
assuming independent pow'er. The Governor refused to deliver 
up the city to him, and Siraj-ud-daula proceeded to storm the 
walls with a small following of 60 men. Some climbed the 
ramparts, others got in by a drain or watercourse and opened 
the gates to Siraj-ud-daula, As soon, however, as the garrison 
came up, this handful of men was overpowered, and according to 
the Sair-ul-Mut&kharin, “ SirAj-ud-daula, who was a rank coward, 
turned bridle and fled full speed.*’ He took refuge in a house in 
the suburbs, and on the arrival of Ali Vnrdi Khan, was reconciled 
to him and left for MurshidabAd. 

In 1767 Mir Jafar Khan was raised by the English to the 
Nawabship of Bengal, and shortly oftei^'ards came to Patna, 
escorted by a small force under Clive, who was accompanied by 
Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Watts. Here the Nawab confirmed Ram 
Narayan in the Deputy Governorship of Bihar, but offended the 
local Muhammadans by his carousals and the general levity of 
his conduct. He entertained fakirs and, like a good Musalman, 
visited the tombs of the Muhammadan saints in the district ; but 
on the other hand he spent most of his time with the dancing 
women of the city and for some days celebrated the Hindu jffb/i 
with great hilarity. Some of the nobles of Bihar, disgusted with 
the new regime, now opened negotiations with Ali Gauhar, after- 
wards known as the Emperor Shah Alam, who in 1759 marched 
south to enforce his claims to the Province. Amyatt, th^ A gent, 
embarked with the rest of the English in some b^ts and dropped 
down the Ganges, leaving the factory in the charge of sqpie trusty 
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sepoys. The Governor, finding tliat no help oould be expected for 
some time from Mir Jafar or the English, at first professed 
allegiance to the young prinoe, but as soon as he got news of the 
approach of an English force, threw ol! tlio mask and defied 8hih 
Alam, The latter then besiegcxl the eity and delivered an assault 
tlm the fort, but hearing (hat Clive was advancing and ShujA-ud- 
^.daula had treacherously seizi'd the fort at Allahabad, he raised 
"the siege and withdrew towards (hat place, the English force 
^tinder Olive arriving after ho had lef(. 

According to Mfioaulay, “-rilidi Alum had iuvc8(od Patna 
ana was on the point of proceeding (o storm, when ho learned 
that the Colonel was advancing by foti’od marches. The whole 
army which was approaching couKisted of only d-'id Euro|>oan8 
and 2,500 sepoys. But Clive and his Englishmen w'oro now 
objects of dread over all the East. As soon as his advanced guard 
appeared, (ho besiegers (led before him. In a few days tliis great 
arnij melted away before the mere terror of the English uamo.’^ 
Unfortunately for the complete accuracy of tliis statement 
the young prince, who now assumed the title of**ShAh Alam 
on the death of his fallitr, toon retiirno<l in full force and 
ravaged the whole country from Dafidnagar ou the west to the 
environs of Bihar on (ho East. Ho enc )un(crod no opposition, 
for it was the rainy season, and (he country being under water, 
the Govoi'uor and the Euglish lenmined in their rpiurters at 
Patna. At last, a force movo<l out muier lUm NarAyaii and 
Captain Cochrane, and gave battle to .Shah Alamos army. The 
battle, which took place on the banks of a small stream near 
Fatwa (proltably at Mohsinpur), ended with the complete 
rout of the allied forces. Dr. Fullerton, the English surgeon# 
was the only English officer not killed ; ho spiked (-no gun and 
brought off another, and when the ammunition waggon was 
damaged, (juietly stoppcsl, mended it, and resumed his retreat 
with the small handful of men whom ho Iwl rallied. 

• The victory was, however, practically fruitless, for the Emperor 
neglected to follow it up by seizing I'atna, and ha<l almost 
immediately to meet a British force which marclieil up with a 
native array under Mir Jafar KhAn’s son Miran. In this battle, 
which took place near Barb, Miran's trwps )>soke and fled, but 
the brisk cannonade of the English restored tJie fortunes of the 
day, and the Emperor made bis escaj)© to Bih&r and struck south 
to Burdw'&n. Thence he again doubled back to ]*atna, where he 
was joined by the French adventurer Law, who had appeared a 
short time previously before the walls of Patna. On his approach 
the city was seized will; panic, for its garrison consisted only of 
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a company of Bcpoys in the English factory and the broken 
troops that had escaped from the battle of Mohsinpur ; and the 
latter were too much disheartened by their wounds and their 
shameful defeat to stand the brunt of an escalade or an assault/* 
Fortunately for Patna, Law was ignorant of its defenceless 
position, end marched by the trembling city to BihSr, where he 
spent his time in manufacturing gunpowder and preparing for 
the campaign. On the arrival of the Emperor, a vigorous assault 
was made on the fort, but once again Patna was saved by the 
arrival of reinforcements under Major Knox, whose march to^its 
relief was a brilliant exploit. At the head of only 200 Europeans 
in the stifling heat of May, he performed the march from 
Burdw&n, a distance of 294 miles, in 13 days, himself marching 
on foot to encourage his men ; and on the very night of his 
arrival reconnoitred the enemy’s camp in person. Next day he 
attacked them at noon when the guards were off duty or negligent, 
and drove them from their works to which they liever returned. 
He followed up this blow by defeating the Governor of Pumea at 
H&jipur, when he was moving with a large force to attack the 
city ; and the safety of Patna was assured.* 

In 1761 the war ended with the defeat of the Emperor 
and Monsieur Law at M&npur near Gay& by an English force 
under Major Camao. The Emperor came to terms and was 
escorted to Patna, where the English turned the Factory into an 
imperial hall of audience by hanging it with rich embroideries 
and converting a couple of dinner tables into a throne. Here with 
due ceremonial Shah Alam was proclaimed Emperor of India 
and formally conferred upon Mir KOsim Ali the Naw&bship of 
Bengal, BihAr and Orissa. 

The new NawAb had gained his elevation by outbidding his 
predecessor, and as his performances fell short of his promises, 
endless quarrels ensued, which soon ended in a rupture. On the 
23rd June 1763, a day when the English oommemosated the 
anniversary of the battle of Plassey by a dinner in the Factdxy, 
news came that a force of 3,000 men with 6 guns was on the 
march to Patna, and as war seemed inevitable, Ellis, the Agent, 
resolved to strike the first blow. Accordingly, before dawn on 
the 24th the English force marched out and soon made themselves 
masters of the city except the fort and palace. Instead, however, 
of remaining on duty, Ellis, Oarstairs, who commanded the troops, 
and the other European gentlemen, all went off to Bankipore to 
breakfast. The bulk of the army dispersed in search of ^plunder, 
and the few guards at the east gate were soon overpowered by the 
reinforcements which came in from Fatwft. The dry, wbidh 
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began so wisinoioasly, ended in complete dlmator, and most of the 
wpojg deserted laden with plunder. The English defended them- 
aekes for a day and a half in the FHolor}^ and then decided 
to evaouate the place. 

Retreat down the Oanges was impossible, for the NawAb’s 
headquarters at Monghyr lay between thorn and their friemls, 
and t^y oonsoipiently rosolve<l to find shelter in the Vijtier of 
Ottdh’s territory. Tho rains had set in w'itli gi-eat violonoo, and 
almost tile whole country was under water ; and wlien the 
English, worn out by fatigue ami want of nnnrlshracnt, had 
struggled os far as M&njhi in tlie Sftran district, they were 
surrounded by a force under tlie Faiijd&r of SAran, assisted by 
Somru, who had crossed over from Biixar, Though hopelessly 
handicapped by tho want of guns and ammunition, they offered 
a brief but ineffectual resistance. One battalion charged with 
bayonets and dro\'o bock tlie enemy, but the weary troops 
n.\ised to follow them, and eventually tho whole body laid down 
their ami One small party escaped to Ilajfpur, w'horo Oaiwiaiiw 
died of a \ ^nd he received in the battle, and then wore sent 
down to m.igliyr, only to'be brouglit back to Patna. Theit) tJioy 
were thrown into prison with their unfortunate companions, and 
tlieir numbers wo;o soon swelled by other prisoners from Monghyr, 
some being confined in tho house of IlAjl Alimod and others in 
tho Vicerrv’a old palace, the Chalialsatun. 

In thei ^^antimo, the l^mglish in Bengal )iad not boon idle, 
and had d\i Dated tho NawAb’s ti*oo|)s in throe suooessivo battles at 
Katwa, Sfiti and UdhuA Nullah. Mir KAsim loft Monghyr, and 
came to BArh, whore ho butchered tho two Sets, tlio great bankers 
of MurshidabAd ; not content with their death, lie hod their bodies 
exposed under a guard of sepoys to beasts and birds of j>roy, that 
they might not be burned according to tho rites of flieir religion. 
From BArh ho moved on to Patna, whore he heard tjiat tho com- 
mandant of tho fort at Monghyr hail 8urr3ndored it to tho 
English. Enraged at this bad nows, ho gave orders for the 
English prisoners to be massacred and entrusts this infamous 
work to tho renegade Reinhardt, or os he is generally called 
Somru. 

On the 5th October .1763, Somru came at 7 p.m. to IlAji 
Abmed^s house with two companies of sepoys, having first 
deprived the prisoners of their knives and forks on the pretence 
th^ he was himself going to give them dinner. He first sent for 
Ellis and Lnshington (the latter possibly one of the few survivors 
of the Black Hole), who came without suspidon and were cut 
down astsooc^ as they came^out. Others were sent for and hacked 
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to pieces in the same manner, but*one of them gave tlie alarm, 
and the survivors tried to defend themselves with bottles and 
plates. The sepoys were driven out, but returning with muskets, 
shot them down to the last man, and the bodies were then thrown 
into a well. In all, 49 Europeans were butchered in this place. 

The prisoners in the Chahalsatun lingered on for nearly a week 
in expectation of the same fate. Efforts were made to save them, 
but in vain, for Mir KAsim turned a deaf ear to all intercession, 
and on the llth October gave orders to Somru to make an end of 
them. We have no precise particulars of their death, but it 
appears that they were shot down sixty at a time, and that the 
• native commanders refused to undertake the hideous task, one of 
them replying with some spirit that he could not kill unarmed 
prisoners and that Mir Kasim might send his sweepers to do such 
work. Of all the prisoners Dr. Fullerton was the only person 
spared, owing to some seiwices he had rendered the Nawab ; on 
the 25th October he succoeded in bribing his guard and escaping 
to Hajipur. According to the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, the number of 
those massacred was 198, a larger number than perished in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta.* 

An avenging force soon hurried up under Major Adams, and 
laid siege to Patna. The garrison of the citadel made a gallant 
defence, and in one successful sally carried the batteries ; but the 
siege operations were quickly pushed on by Major Knox, and on 
the 6th November 1703 tlie ciladel was taken by storm, Mir 
Kasim fled and took refuge with Shuja-ud-daula, the Vizier of 
Oudh, but returned with him in April and invested the city with 
a large army. On the 3rd May Shuja-ud-daula made an attack 
on the English forces under Major Camac, but after fighting all 
day, was repulsed, and the armies then remained inactive till the 
30th May, when he raised the siege and retreated towards Manor* 
On the 23rd^Ootober 1764, the campaign terminated with the 
decisive battle of Buxar, which finally made the British undisputed 
masters of the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

The most notable event in the subsequent history of Patna was 
the Mutiny of 1857. At that time the adjoining station of Dina* 
pore was garrisoned by one European regiment, the 10th foot, by 
‘3 regiments of Native Infantry, the 7th, 8th and 40th, and by one 
company of European and another company of Native Artillery. 
The station and military division were commanded by Oeneial 
Lloyd, an officer who had done good service in his day and had 

* The above account hae been compiled from the Sair*uN52aULkhariii and 
an article by Hr. Beveridge. TU PaUm MM4cr$, Calcutta Hfview. Vol. LXXIX, 
1894, in wbleb the contemporary account! are girea. . 
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been selected by Lord Dalhousie to suppress the Santil insurrection 
in 1854. He was now an old man ; his service had been passed 
chiefly among sepoys; and ho was reluctant to doubt the 
experience, of 40 years and distrust the men who had given 
constant proofs , of their devotion to the Company. Patna 
itself was a coutro of Muhammadan intrigue ; end even as late 
aa 1846 its seditious Musolm&ns had endeavoured to take 
advantage of our balanced fortunes ou the bonks of the Sutlej, 
and had succeeded in corrupting soi^e of the native oflScers 
and sepoys at Dinaporo. On the 7th June Taylor, the Commis- 
sioner, heard that the tmops at Diuaporo were expected to rise that 
night, and collected the Europeans at his house, the Chiijju Bikgh. 
The sepoys, however, postponed the rising, as lotlora, in which they 
announced their intention and invited the police to eoizo the 
treasury and march out to meet them, were delivered to the wrong 
persons. In the morning there arrived a rein forceinout of Sikhs 
under Paitray, and the tension was relieved. 

Tayler now dotenninod to strike at the root of disalfoction by 
arresting the three Maul vis who wci*© at tlio head of the Patna 
branch of Wahabis, and on the 18th Juno invited thorn with a 
few of the most respectable citizens to his house to discuss the 
situation. “ Next morning all wore assomblod in his dining-room 
and took thoir scats round the table. Pr(*s(nlly the Commissioner, 
accompanied by Pattray, a few otlier Knglishmou, and a native 
officer, entered the room. Two of the Maul vis looked very uncom- 
fortable when Pattray, with his s\vord clanking, sat down 'beside 
them : but their leader, Maulvi Ahmed 1 'llah, soon began to take 
part in tbo conversation, and made some sensible buggestions for 
the defence of the city. At length the (‘onferonce was over;, and 
all the native guests, except the Maulvis, were told that they 
might go. Tiiming to the Maulvis, Tayler iufoniied thorn that 
he was obliged to detain them as hostages for (ho good l>oliaviour 
of their followers, and handed I hem over to tbo custody of 
Pattray.” * Next day he followed up (liis stroke by requiring tbo 
citizens to surrender thoir arms and remain indoors after 9 v, m. 
These orders were quietly obeyed. 

The peace of the city was soon broken. On the drd July some 
60 or 70 Muhammadans, with drums Ijcating and the green flag 
of their faith waving, rushed to attack the Pomon Catholic church 
in the heart of the city. Pattray’s Sikhs were at onoe ordered to 
the spot, but Dr. LyelJ, the Opium Assistant, being well mounted 
and thinking that his presence would overawe the rioters, rode on 


• T. R. £. Hoka, Sitior^ tk 0 /WUs Mnimy (1891). 
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in advance. As he approached, Beveral shots were fired at him 
and he fell mortally wounded. The moment was critical. The 
sight of blood hod aroused the ei-il spirits of the populace and 
their numbers wore increasing, when at this moment the Sikhs 
arrived, rushed with a ready will on the crowd of fanatics, and 
quickly dispersed them. Next morning the city was thoroughly 
searched, and in the house of a book-s6ller named Pir All were 
found letters indicating th.e existence of a widespread conspiracy* 
The ringleaders were seized and brought to trial, and 14 were 
hanged the same afternoon ; among others Wfiris Ali, a native 
police oflScer, on whom treasonable correspondence had been found, 
who went to the gallows crjdng : To the rescue, all friends of the 
king of Delhi.’’ 

In the meantime, Tayler hod been urging General Lloyd to 
disarm the sepoys at Dinapore, and at last the General reluctantly 
decided upon a half measure. Two companies of an English 
regiment, the 37th foot, had arrived ; and with their support, he 
decided to take away the percussion caps of the sepoys. On the 
morning of the 25th he paraded the European troops and artillery, 
and sent 2 bullock carts to the magazine to bring the percussion 
caps to the English quarters. As they passed the sepoy lines on their 
return joumoy, the sepoys broke their ranks and inshed forward, 
one shcutiiig “ Kill the Sahibs. Don’t let the caps bo taken.” 
They were with difficulty pacified by tlieir officers and forced 
to abstain from any further demonstration ; the men returned 
sullenly to their posts, and the carts went on, All was now 
supposed to be over, the Europeans were dismissed to their lines, 
and the General, congratulating himself on the success of his 
manflouvro, went to lunch on board one of the steamers, w'hich had 
that morning arrived. 

It hod been previously arranged that in the event of any 
disturbance two musket shots in quick succession should be fired by 
the European guard at the hospital. At half past one, the sound 
of these was heard ; instantly the 10th foot, the two companies of 
the 37th foot, which had arrived the day before, and the artillery 
turned out. It appeared that, before going on board the 
steamer, the General bad issued an order that the caps actually in 
thopotfsesaion of the sepoys should be given up. But these latter, 
when called upon to obey, had fired upon tlieir officers. When 
the Europeans came within sight of their lines, all was uproar 
and confusion, but a few shots from the Enfield rifles of the 80th, 
who were in advance, and a sharp fire opened upon the sepoys 
from the roof of the hospital, soon cleared the scene. The sepoys 
inade off with precipitation, leaving behind them the greater part 
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gf their property. The Europeans followed them up to the limiti 
of the cantonments, burning their lines as they advanced^ and then 
halted, as there was no one to give orders, no general, and no one 
ready to take the responsibility. A few of the sepoys endeavoured 
to oroes the Ganges in boats, W the stenmer at the ghdi opened 
fire upon them with considerable effect. The main body, there- 
fore, took their way towards the Son river in the direction of 
Arrah, where they joined the rebel Kuar Singh. 

An ill-fated attempt was now made to atone for the error of 
letting these men join the rebels witli alf their arms and aoooutre- 
monte and to relieve the beleaguered garrison at Arrah. A steamer 
which was sent up the rivCr on the 27th July, stuck on a sand-bank. 
Another steamer was started on thp 20th ; but tho expedition 
was grossly mismanaged. Tho troops wore landed at 7 p.m., 
and fell into an ambuscade about midnight. When the mom* 
ing dawned, a disastrous retreat hud to bo oommoncod. Out 
of the 400 men who had left Dinapore fully half were left behind; 
and of tho survivors only about 50 rotumod unwounded. 

On the 4th August Mr. Tayler was removed from the Commis- 
sionership, Mr. Sumuells being appointed in his place, and 200 
British soldiers and 2 guns were sent to proi;eot the city. This 
force was strong enough to* overawe tho disaffoetctl, but from the 
moment that the rebels got the upper hand in Gorakhpur, the 
country round Patna had no ixjaco. Bands of mutineers roamed 
at will over tlie country, destroyed public buildings, and levied 
tribute. These raids, however, did not produce any general 
rising, and were merely local disturbances, *‘Tho people of 
Patna, ” remarked the Lioutenant-Qoveraor, had before them 
the spectacle of tho neiglibouring district of Sbfth&bad for weeks 
in the occupation of the rcMs, tlio Gay A district overrun by 
marauding parties, and Oovemmont thAnas and private proj>erty 
destroyed within a few miles of Patna itself ; yet with a merely 
nominal garrison tho city was as quiet as in a time of profound 
peace.”* 

Few districts possess such a wealth of remains of arohfiBologioal<Aacxi< 
interest ; for each of the throe old capitals, lUjglr, BihAr and 
Patna, contains monumeots of post greatness, and there or# 
numerous ancient remains elsewhere. Tho distriot was the birth- 
place of Jainism and of Buddhism, but with tho exception of 
the SonbhandAr cave at BAjgir dating back to tho third century 
B. C., there are no Jain relios with any claims to antiquity. 

* Mioito on tho Matiniei in Lowfr Bengal bj Sir Fndeitck UillUUf. 

Tha abort account baa been compiled maioijr from Th* Uutinif 9 / tk» Stn^l 
(1857j(W) ind HoUnea' ffwfofy </fAe /ndwn Afnfifiy (1851). 
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Buddhist roHcs, though frequently reduced to mere heaps of bricW 
are far more plentiful, owing to the fact that the Buddhist religion 
continued to flourish until finally swept away by the Muhammadans 
at the end of the 12th century. The oldest remains of ascertained 
date are at Bajgir, Patna and Giriak. At the former place are 
the walls and ramparts of the capital of the SaisunAga kings and 
cave dweUings dating back to the time of Buddha ; and at Patna 
we numerous remains of the ancient Pataliputra, including "portions 
of the wooden walls and towers of the city described by Megasthenes 
ind of Asoka’s splendid palace. Pataliputra itself lies buried deep 
beneath the surface, partly to the south of the East Indian Railway 
lino and partly under the modem towns of Patna and Bankipore, 
but very interesting remains have been brought to light by Colonel 
Waddell. On the hills near Oiriak there is a grecrt: Buddhist stiipa 
iingularly well preserved, besides a cave used by Buddha and the 
mins of an ancient monastery. A brick mound at Bhagwanganj has 
been identified with the famous Drona J^ifipa erected over the ashes 
of Buddha ; and other Buddhistic remains are found at Ghosrawan, 
Tetrawan and Telarha ; at Bihar are the remains of the old Buddhist 
monastery or VUiara^ from which the town derives its name, 
brides some sondstopo pillars of the time of the Gupta empire ; 
md numerous mounds at Bargaon bury the anoicnt buildings of the * 
Buddhist university of Nfilandn. The monastery of Vikramesila, 
mother scat of Buddlrist learning in the days of the Pala 
kings (800—1200 A.D.), has disappeared, but the stones of its 
buildings have been used to erect more modem structures at Silao. 
To the same period may bo ascribed the numerous images still to 
be soon in many villages* grouped under a banyan or sacred 
tree. They are both Buddhistic and Brahmanical, and 
afford a good illustration of the connection betw’een the two soots, 
which seems to have culminated in an intermixture of both, as 
Buddhism became more and more Ilinduized. 

The most interesting monuments of a later age are found at 
Patna, Bihar, Hilsa and Mauer. Modem Patna is exclusively 
Muhammadan, but contains buildings dating back to the time of 
Slier ShAh, its founder. The period of Muhammadan domination 
is marked both here and in Bihar towm by Diiraerous mosques and 
tombs, among the latter being some fine specimens of sepulchral 
architecture. At HilaA there is an ancient tomb of a Muham- . 
madan saint; and at Maner the shrine of ShAh Daulat with 
Its exquisite sandstone carvings is one of the finest examples 
of the aixahiteoture of the Mughal period. 

A detailed account of the remains of arohseologioal inters ai 
eabh of the places mentioned above will be found in Chaj>ter XYl. 
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ClIArTEU III. 

I'llK I'EOrLK. 

PrI'ik lo 1872 tlu ru was iio regular fensiis of the pooiile, but Owiwti 
several rough estimates of the nuraVr of Itio inhabitants Im<] 
beeu mode. Thus, Dr. lluehanan llamillon, who in 1812 made a no*, 
survey, of the district of Dihar, on a ro\igh .laleiilalion, cstiniatwl 
the population qf tlio nine i«>1h-o cirbles whioli nearly correspond 
with the present. district at I ,;m8,27t) souls. In 1837 the popula- 
tion, for the area of- 1,83(! square miles whioh tlien comprised the 
district, was returned at 81o,7ii0 ; in 1837 it was slated in round 
numbers as 1,200,000; this figure was suhsequontly rwliioed, and 
the oftioinl statistics pubhshod before the first wnsus showed the 
population as 000,000 for an area of 2,101 s<iuaro miles, 

The result of the census of 1872 was lo disclose a total Cciiius of 
population of l,o00,-')17 persons in the present district area, but 
there is little doul I that this first census wiw wanting in accuracy 
and completeness. In 1881 it was iound that the niimW of 
..inhabitants had risen to 1,700,100 or by 12'0 ]<!r cent., but this 
apparent iuereaso was probably due in some measure to defective 
enumeration in 1872. 'I'lio census of 1801 showed tljat the 
population was practically stationary, being ridiirnod at 1,773, IK) 
or only 01) per cent, more than tliat recorded in 1881. 

According to tho ceusns of lOlll, the total iiOfuilation wascmroiof 
1,624,1)85, the net rc.sult lioing a dcj reiwo of 118,425 or 8'4 per , 
cent, ns compared with 1801. This deercaso was largely duo to 
tho foot that plague was raging at tho time when the census waa 
taken. Tho inhabitants were in a wild state of alarm ; most of 
the people whose homes wore in other districts hud fled j and 
wherever the disease broke out, those who did not go away 
altogether removed en maue to temporary sheda in their fields. 

Even if the census itofl hod esrjaped the general panic and the 
ravages of tho disease, tho work of enumerating a population that . 
was constantly on the move would have been a very difficult task. 

But they did not escape. Many of them ware stricken, and many 
fled, often at the last moment when it was next to impoaaible to 
tepbrne them and to prepare afresh tho preliminary record, whioh 
e» often ae not had disappeared. Everjrihing pomiUe wae done 
to overcome theae diflicultiee. and in the places where the 

1 A 
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epidemio was worst, the oensas was taken in the day time instead^ 
of at night. But it cannot be contended that the enumeration 
was as accurate as it would otherwise hape been, and it is 
inevitable that some of the people who were absent from their 
own houses must have been left out of account. 

After allowing for the loss due to the absence of a great part 
of the foreign-bom population, there is still a net decrease of 
95,373 to be accounted for. For this, it would seem, the ‘plague . 
is mainly to blame, The total reported mortality from plague 
was less than 35,000, but it is probable that at least half |he 
plague deaths escaped notice ; even so, it must apparently be 
admitted that some 25,000 persons were omitted from the census 
returns. The effect of the epidemic is very clearly shown in the 
returns for different parts of the district. The loss of population 
was greatest, with two exceptions, in the thftnaa on the banks of 
the Ganges or Son, where the plague epidemic was most virulent, 
the greatest falling off being in Mals^lami, Fatwa and Mokdmeh. 
The only inland thanas where there was a marked decline are 
Masaurli! and Ohiindi, while the south of the district, which suffered 
least from plague, almost held its ground ; excluding the Ohandi 
tliftna, the Bihar subdivision actually showed a slight increase. 
These variations follow very closely th'e. course of the epidemic. 

Even, however, if wo allow for the ^sturbing influonoe of the 
plague, for the number of deaths and desertions duo to it, and 
for the thousands who wore .omitted from the returns, the fact 
remains that the population of the present district area is not 
progressive. Twenty-five years ago the agricultural population, 
it is said, had apparently already reached the limit which the land 
could support, and even in 1891 the increase recorded was purely 
nominal. There seems little doubt that the tendency is to a 
diminished rate of reproduction, and the proportion of children is 
slowly, but steadily, falling. 

The salient statistics of the census of 1901 are reproduced 
below ; — 
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• Patna has a'larger cultivable area than the other diatricU of Omaw. 
South Bihar, and contains altogether 783 persons to the square ‘ 
mile, but if its two large towns are excluded, it supports less tics. 
than T 00 persons to the square mile. The density of population 
is greatest in the thickly peopled urban and senii-urban oountjy 
on the banks of the Ganges, and further inland the population JfonT 
bbcoraes more scanty. There is, conseciuently, considerable varia- 
tion in the density of the population in ditferent parts of the 
district. In Dinapore- ih&na there is the enormous number of 
2,490 i>er8ons to the square mile, and riiulwSri support OoO persons 
to the square mile. In no thftua does the density fall below ooO 
per scpiaro mile, and it is least in the southern IbAnaH of 8iUo (387), 

Bikram (382) and Masaurhl (36(i), all purely agrieulturol thAnas. 

The statistics of migration at the eoiisus of IJIOI were seriously Bligmibn. 
affccte<l by the plague, as many whoso pennanoni homos wore in 
other districts fled to escape its ravages ; and the result was that 
only 82,440 immigrants wore recorded os ngaiust 135,492 in 1891, 
the decrease being 33,032 or 30 per coni. On tjio other hand, the 
number of emigrants, i.c., of natives of Patna, who were residing 
in other districts at the time of the census, was almost the ssme 
as in 1891, aggregating 142,310. The volume of emigration 
is particularly large, the number of oraigrauts being nearly equal 
to oue-twontioth of the w'holo population. They are fspec^ialjy 
Humorous in CalcuttR, wlioro more than 39,000 natives of the 
district wore enumerated in 1901. The majority, however, are 
only temporary absentees, two-thinls being males who leave their 
wives and families at homo and return at intervals with their 


accumulated savings. There is a oonsidorablo ebb and flow of 
population across the boundary lino wliiob divides I'alim from tlio 
adjoining districts, but the numb(?r of immigrants from distant 
places is small. ^ 

As in other Bihar districi-s, there is an e.\cow of females over 
moles, there being 1,020 females to every 1,090 males. This^'J^f 
disproportion is very marked in the case of Rome of the low castes, 
possibly owing to the fact that a large number of Jlie males 
are temporary absentees in Calcutta and elsewhoro. On the 
„ , ... other hand, it is noticeable that the 

... .-.ws ■* ‘he 

Bribman ... ^,100 ibjin high castes, and the marginal table 

Chi£ wllsi ■‘ww llie contrast Iwlwm 

ewtain of the lower and higher oaeiei. 
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city of Patna. At the censufl of 1901 altogether 251,113 persons* 
or 15 per cent, of the total number of inhabitants were found 
residing in urban areas, viz., in Patna, B&rh, Bih&r, Dinapore, 
Khagaul, Mokameh and Phulwftri ; and of these 7 towns Patna 
alone accounted for 134,785 or more than half the total number. 
The latter figure disclosed a decrease of 18 per cent, since 1891, 
but owing to the large number of persons who had died or hfid 
left Patna during the plague epidemic, this census failed to give 
a true indication of the normal population of the city. Accord-* 
iugly, a fresh enumeration was effected at the end of July 1991, 
when the plague panic had passed away and the people had settled 
down ; and at this enumeration the population was recorded as 
153,739 or 7 per cent, less than in 1891. This decrease is largely 
due, among other causes, to the declining prosperity of the city 
caused by the gradual decay of its river-borne trade. Of the 
other towns, Barb appears to be stationary, in Bih^r there was a 
slight decline, and in Dinapore the population was nearly 32 per 
cent, less than in 1891, a decrease due to the plague epidemic. 

It will be noticed that with the exception of Bihar, all these 
7 towns are situated on or near the Ganges, which has been the 
groat lino of traffic from the earliest times. The towns on its 
banks have consequently always had a good trade and attracted 
settlers ; and oven though the railway has supplanted the river 
as the chief artery of commerce, they have not suffered so much 
as would otherwiso'be the case, as they are all situated on the 
line of rail. Bihar, which is the only town in the interior of the 
district, has for a long time been decadent, its foraier trade in 
silk and cotton cloths and muslins having boon killed by European 
competition ; but now that it is connected by a light railway with 
the East Indian Eailway system, there seem prospects of its 
ancient prosperity reviving. 

The number of persons residing in rural areas is 1,373,872 
or 85 per cent, of the total population. There ore altogether 
4,962 villages, and there is thus approximately 1 village to every 
two-fifths of a square mile. The average number of inhabitants 
per village, which is only 277, is less than in any other district 
in Bihftr except in Gaya. The majority of the rural population 
congregate in small villages ; 36 per cent, reside in villages of 
500 to 2,000 inhabitants, and 61 per cent, in villages with lees 
than 600 inhabitants ; only 3 per cent, of the rural population 
live in villages of over 2,000 inhabitants. In the 30 years ending 
*n 1901 the density of the population in the villages rqpe from 
9 to 694 per square mile, while it fell by over 300 per square 
in the typical tovms of Patna and Bih&r, and it would &us 
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appear that there is a tendency for the village population to 
increase while that of the towns declines. 

The chief village officials belong to tlio establishment main* 
tained by the landlords for collecting their dues from the villagers ; 
and in most villages may bo seen the kacfuihri^ where tlio 
rents are collected and local business transacted. The head 
of this establislnuent is the landlord’s agent or whose 

duty is to collect the rc*uts and genonilly look after the interests of 
the mAlik. His position naturally makes liim one of the moat 
important functionaries in tlie village community; and though 
he receives only a nominal pay, with porluips a small i>orcontago 
on the landloid’s re(H)ipts, his j^enjuisiloH enable him to live in 
considerable comfort. Next in rank comes tJie jxthrAri or village 
accountant, .who witli the yumAtf/tfa enjoys I'enmrkuhle facilities for 
filling his pookefs at the expense both of the landlord, whom ho 
can cheat with cooked accounts, and of the cultivator, who must 
pay for a fair assessment of his crops. Tlio ijHmMa luis one or 
two paid assistants called larAhik^ who not os his lieutenants and 
help in collecting the rents. In eiudi village there is ulscj thci/oivoV, 
% messenger who acts under the orders of tJie (jumdHktu; ho is 
generally paid no salary like the banihil^ but rooeivos instead a 
imall portion of laud, which ho is allowed to cultivate nmUfrec. 
VThere the rent of land is settled by estimating the outturn of the 
3rop, the landowner’s establishment contains also an &m\n^ or chief 
iurveyor, a clerk {nariHinda), an arbitrator {Mh), and a chainman 
(Jaf ibkafk), who measures the fields with a r(.Kl. • 

The other officials, who are independent of the ?n<ilik^ are the 
ieth-rai^(ff or village headman ; the Br&hmaii priest, wlio gets apor- 
3entage of the produce at every harvest ; the mtAr or goldsmith and 
:he (di or oilman, wlio ai-e g<ui(?rally omj/loyed as dandidAra or 
fveighmen; the hajjAm orlmrher, thecaqwmtor, the blacksmith, the 
voaherman, the tanner, and the tanner’s wife, whrj holds (ho office 
)f village midwife. These officials are all paid annually at rotes 
vhioh vary with tlie state of the season, and the wealth of the 
jultivator. Besides those, there is the village vhftukMr or 
vatchman in the service of Qovemment. 

The dress of the peojile does not differ in any imfx)rtant respect 
rom the coatuihes worn in the adjoining districts of Gayft aiul 
IhfthAbftd. The bettor class of Hindus ordinarily wear a piece of 
loth (df,oH) fastened rf)und the loins and falling to the knee ; usd 
►ver this a long robe (chapk'm) fastened on the right shoulder. On 
he is plaoerl a light skulboap {/op}), and the feet are encased 
Q looee country-made shoes, with the Um curled upwards ; some* 
Ipes, '%l8o, a white eoArf (chadar) is thrown over the shouldenk 
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The material of the dress differs with the weather. In the hot 
weather, the robe and cap will be of muslin or some light cloth ; 
but in the cold season, English cloth is used fop the rolw, and the 
cap is mode of velvet or some other warm material. A Muham- 
madan wears, instead of a dhoti^ long drawers (pSijUma) extending 
to the ankle, which are often loose, but sometimes very tight, and 
his robe is buttoned on the left shoulder ; but in other respects, his 
dross resembles that of the Hindu. 

On state occasions, Hindus and Muhammadans dress 
alike. The lieod-dress now consists of a flat turban (pngri), 
or of one twisted round the head {miiMd), Loose draw- 
ers take the place of tl\o dlioii ; and outside, a little above 
the waist, is twisted a long piece of cloth (kamorbamf). Over 
the ohaphan will be worn a looser robe [kabd)^ whicli is fastened so 
as to allow the chapkan to appear above the chest ; and on the feet, 
shoes of English shape often take the place of the country slipper. 
The kamarband is frequently dispensed witli ; and in that case a 
loose open robe (c%ef), reaching nearly to the feet, succeeds the 
hihd^ or sometimes a shorter but tighter coat, called an ebd. A , 
Hindu shopkeeper will wear a short jacket (tnirzdi) instead of 
chapkan^ but in other respects his dress, tho\igh of cheaper 
materials, will resemble the one just described, 

A cultivator wears only a dhoti and a sort of pluid {gamchhd), 
which is thrown sometimes round the body, sometimes over the 
slioulders, and often on the head with one end hanging down the 
bock. A corner of this cloth is often knotted, and us^ as a sort 
of purse for keeping spare cosh, receipts, etc. The better class of 
cultivators wear the cap and shoes, but the majority do without 
them. Inside the house, the poorer classes never wear shoes, but 
shop-keepers often use wooden sandals. The richer classes some- 
times put on a loose coat (kartd) instead of the chapkan^ when they 
are at homo. As a protection against the cold, the richer classes 
wear shawls both when at home and abroad ; but the middle classes 
who cannot afford shawls, envelope themselves in a sort of padded 
cloak (duldi). 

Among Hindu women the most important article of dress is 
the combined wrapper and veil known as the This is a long 
piece of cotton or sillf which is wrapped round the middle, and 
contrived so as to fall in graceful folds below the ankle of one leg, 
while it shows a part of the other. The upper end orossce the 
breast, and is thrown forward again over the shoulder or over the 
head like a veil. The bodioe (kiiHd)^ which fits tight to the shape, 
and oovers but does not couceal the bust, is as indispensable a pt^ 
of the dress as the outer garment. In some (ases, where a^orter 
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9Ari ifl worn, an under garment (iMand) is used to oovor the lower 
port of the figure ; or sometimes, a skirt or petticoat {hhaagd) is 
worn instead. Muaalm&n women wear drawers {pd\)idmd)^ which 
may be either loose or tight, the bodice (kurid) and a slieet 
which is put on in the same w&y as the Hindu idrl 

The houses are divided, in almost all oases, into tw'o principal llouHt, 
di>'i8ion8 ; one for males, and the other for females. A rioh 
native has generally two oourtyar<l8 (dwyoa), owh surrounded by 
verandahs, from which doors lead into the various rooms. The 
front door loads into the outer courtyard, on tlio left of which is a 
hall for tlie reception of guests, and on ilio right arc two or throe 
rooms, which ore generally uschI as bedrooms for the males. 
Beyond this courtyard is another, surrounded by tlio female 
apartments. On one aide are bedrooms ; and on the other the 
kitchen, store-house, and a latrine for females. There is also 
a sitting-room for the ladies of the housohohL The houses of the 
middle classes are* smaller ; but arc oonstruetod on mucli the same 
plan. The female division wull only contain three or four rooms, 
besides the kitchen and store-room ; one for the owner and his 
wife ; another for the eldest son, if manual ; aniji the rest for 
unmarried girls and maid servants. 

Little or no attention is paid to ventilation, even in tlio better 
class of houses. All the rooms are jealously olosed ; and the 
windows, if there are any, are raised muoli alxive the height of . 
a man, and are so small that soaroely any light can penetrate 
into the room. Among the’ poorer classes there will lie only one 
room for all the females, and an outer verandah or shed for the 
reception of visitors. The kitchen is alw^ays attached to the 
female room ; and when the family is very poor, tlio same room 
has to serve for both cooking and sleeping in. Whore houses are 
built with two or more stories, the ground floor is used for kitchen, 
store-rooms, etc. ; while tie other stories ore divided into bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms. ^ 

As regards furniture, a cultivator has none but the barest 
neoessaries— a few earthen cooking utensils, and receptacles for 
water, some pots and jars for keeping his oil, salt, grain, eto. ; a 
small oven (/ated) for baking bread ; a few brass utensils for eating 
and washing purposes ; a light stone mill (chdkn) for splitting « 
grain, and a heavy one {jdnt^ for grinding flour ; two stones, one 
flat (n7) and the other like a roller {lorhd)^ for grinding ipioes; a 
wooden mortar \okhdii) and pestle {milwl); one or two small 
bamboo reoeptachw (p 0 (ard) ; mats made of palm leaves (eh§tdt ) ; s 
rough bed (kkatid or chdrpdi) constructed of coarse Mag with 
a bamjxM pr wooden frapiework; and one or two tM)ooaBnt ikiU 
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pipes (ndrikel) for smoking. He has- no chests or other reoeptooles 
for keeping omaments or cash, which are commonly kept 
concealed under ground in the floor of liis house, or in a jar or 
other utensil containing grain or the like. Grain is, however, 
generally stored in a circular re(^ptacle [hot hi), with mud sides 
and a mud cover. There iq usually a recess made in one of 
the walls, which is kept sacred for the household god ; but the 
god himself is often* unrepresented, except by a mark of red 
paint. 

Rice, which is the staple food of the people in Bengal, is not 
the staple food of the poor in the Patna district, but rather that 
of the fairly well-to-do. The mass of the people live on bannocks 
made of flour prepared from wheat or one of the many kinds 
of coarse grains and pulses. These cakes are accompanied by 
vegetable, salt and a few simple condiments ; and the meal is 
varied by a porridge of tho same. Maize is eaten whenever it 
can be procured, and also arhar {Cajanus inciiSus) either in the 
form of flour or as a thick pottage. Mania {Eleuslne Covacana) 
is consumed largely in the Bihar subdivision, and besides this 
many kinds of millets and pulses foA^n part of the cultivator’s 
dietary. Among the poorer classes the morning meal usually 
consists of parched or boiled grains of various sorts, and the 
evening meal of boiled rice {hhit) with dal or pulse and occasion- 
ally vegetable curries. 

The vernacular current over tho whole district is the dialect of 
Bih&ri Hindi known as Magabi or Magadhi. Magahi is properly 
speaking the language of the country of Magadha, which roughly 
corresponded to what is at the present day the district of Patna 
and the northern half of Gaya, but the language is not confined 
to this area. It is also spoken all over the rest of Gaya and 
over tlie district of Hazarib&gh ; on tho west it extends to a portion 
of Palamau, and on the east to portions of the districts of jMonghyr 
and Bhagalpur. Over tho whole of this area it is one and the 
same dialect . with hardly any local variations. The dialect of 
this disti’iot is practically tiro same as that of Gaya but not so 
pure, being infected on the one hand by the Maithili spoken 
north of the Ganges, and on tho other hand by the strong 
Muhammadan element of the city, from which it has borrowed 
several Urdu idioms. 

Magahi is condemned by speakers of other Indian languages 
os being as mde and uncouth as the people who use it. Like 
Moitbill, it has a complex system of verbal conjugation, and the 
principal difference between the two dialects is that Maithili has 
been under the influence of learned Brahmans for centuries. 
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while Mag.ihi is the language of a people who have been dubbed 
boors since Yedio times. To a native of India, one of its most 
objectionable features is its habit of winding up every question, 
even when addressed to a i^erson held in respect, with the word 
‘ re* Jh other parts of India this w'onl is only used in addressing 
an iwmor, or w’hen 6[)oaking (Mmtemptuously. llenoe a man 


an iwJiHor, or w’hen 6[)oaking (Mmtemptuously. llenoe a man 
of f y&ah has tho reputation of rudeness, and his liability to get 
an una irved boating on that 8<'oro been commemorated in 
a popil song. Mflgaluhasno indigtMious literature, but there 
are nm^^ popular songs current tlirougliout tho area in which 
/be lam ge is spoken, an<l strolling birds recite various long 
poeLs, such as the song of Lorik, the cow-hord hero, and 
the song of Gopiolmndra, which are known more or loss over tlie 
whole of Northern India. Tho character in general use in 
writing is tho Kaithi, but the Devanagari is nho used by tho 
educated classes. Tlie number of people spoaking Magahi in this 
district is returned at l,d01,OUO or Jto j)er cent, of the population.* 

Urdu is spoken, and the Persian ehanieicr usc^d, in a more or otlwr 
less correct form, by the Muhammndau I'opulatiou of tlie towns, 
but in the interior both Musalmaiis and Kayasths use the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, i.e., librally tho language 
of Oudh. This dialect is also uso<l as a sort of language of 
politeness, especially when Europeans arc ad^lressed, by the 
rustics, who have picked it up from their Miisalmiiii friends and 
imagine it to be Hindustani of polite society. The Devanagari 
and the Kaithi characters are both uho< 1 in writing Awadhi ; and 
the I’ersian cliaractcr is also occasionally nsotl by the educated 
classes. 

Bengali is spoken by tho Bengalis f-ettlrd in Patna and 
Bapkipore; they are chiefly oh-Tks, officials and shopkeepers. 

W vvari is the language of a oonf‘idera)>]e uumber of Marwftri 
yt M merchants, who carry on a good trade in Patna city, espo- 
^ illy in tho commercial quarter of (Jliuuk Kalan. Altogether 
7,981 persons wore r(3turned at the last census as able to road and 
\vrite English; over 5,0(H) of’ those were residents of Patna, 
Bankiporo and Dinapore. 

Dr. Grierson points out that the three great dialoefs of BihAri CUtMit 
Hindi fall naturally into two groups viz., Maithili and 
on the one hand and Phojpuri on the other, and that the speakers 
are aLw) separated hy ethnic diflerenoos. Mngahi and Maithili are 
the dialects of nationalities which have carried cx)nservatisra to the 
excess o{ uncouthnoss, wffiile Bhojpurl U tho practical language of 

* Tbs ikaich of lfag«bi if condmfed from the ■fioount glr«n in Ih. Oritrfon'* 
l^iDgiyirtic S^rrtT of Indm, Vdl. 
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an energetic race. Magadha,” lie says, though it is intimately 
connected with the early history of Buddhism, was far too long 
a cockpit for contending Musalraan armies, and too long subject 
to the headquarters of a Miisalman province to remember its 
former glories of the Hindu age. A great part of it is wild, 
barren and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder 
cultivation is only carried on with difficulty by the aid of great 
irrigation works widely spread over the country, and dating from 
prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for centuries, and 
oven now, under British rule, poorer than that of any other 
neighbouring part of India, is uneducated and unenterprising. 
There is an expressive word current in Eastern Hindustan which 
illustrates the national character. It is ‘ hhades * and it has two 
meanings. One is ‘ uncouth, boorish,' and the other is ‘an in- 
habitant of Magadha.’ AVhich meaning is the original, and 
which the derivative I do not know; but a whole history is 
contained in these two syllables.” 

Altogether 1,435,G37 persons or 88’3 per cent, of the total 
population are Hindus, and 186,411 or IVb per cent, ore 
Muhammadans. The latter are therefore a comparatively small 
minority, but the proportion is greater than in any other district 
in South Bihar, and most of the leading families in the district, 
and ospooially in Patna city, ore Muhammadan. Christians 
number 2,562, of whom 139 are natives; and there are also a few 
Jains and Sikhs. A fuller description of the religions of the 
district will be given in the next Chapter. 

Among the Muliammadan ShoikLs (67,000) and JoUhas 

(39.000) are most strongly represented ; and the most numerous 
Hindu castes are Ahirs or Go&lfis (220,000), Kurmis (181,000), 
Babhans (114,000), Dosadhs (96,000), Kahars (85,000), Koiris 

(80.000) , Rajputs (64,000), CharnSrs (56,000) and Telis (52,000), 
There are also 8 castes with a strength of over 25,000, viz., Barhis, 
Br&hmons, Dh&nuks, llajjams, Kfindiis, Musahars, Pasis and 
Kayastha. 

The Goalas (220,000), or Alilrs, as they are also colled, are 
the most numerous caste in the district. They are a thrifty 
race, selling their grain and husks, living themselves on coarse 
food, and cutting grass for their cattle, while their women go 
about selling milk, butter and gfth They are generally cultivators 
and cattle-breeders ; but many of the poorer are lalx)urer8, and 
a few rich zommdftrs are also members of the caste. They are 
notoriously the most quarrelsome caste in the district, constantly 
concerned in riots, and very fond of the ; cattle trespass forms 
a freouent subieot of disouto amono> tthcni. TYiaib. havA thA 
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reputation ot being audacious oattlo stealers, aud many at the 
bottom of the social scale are professional tliioves. 

On the IGtk Kartik, the day after the Dewfili, they observe a 
curious festival called Gaidftrli or Solirai. ()u tho Dewali night 
rice is boiled in all tho milk left in tho house, and tho mixture, 
called is tlien oiTertd to Basawan. All tho oattlo are left 
without food, and next morning their horns are painted red, and 
r<*ti spots are dauljod on their bodies. They ai*o thou turnod into a 
field in which is a pig witli its feet tied together, and arc driven over 
tile wrotohed animal until it has been trampled (U* gored to death. 

The Kurmis (181,000) are next to GotUas the largest ciusto, Kurnui, 
They are almost entirely employed in cultivation, but many of 
the poorer arc labourers. Some take service as hhidimtg^n^ a 
few are samiudars and thihadur% aud in tlio towns many are 
money-lenders. As cultivators, they confine themselves to tlio 
staple crops as a rule, and do not breed cuttle. They are fond of 
petty litigation and are always engaging in disimtos about tho 
j>o<'S098ion of croj)s and hind. 

Their religions observances are a curious mixture. Tho 
ortlnidox liauuman and Kali are favourite deities, but tliey also 
wor.^hij) the Muhammadan Pancli Pir, tlie otiiciatiiig priest lieiug 
a Dufiili, and they propitiate a mimlier of evil spirits and god- 
lings, such us Goruiya. One of those, Hum Thakur, is appeoscal 
by tho sacrifice of a goat, which is cookinl and eaten by tho 
family ; any flesh left over is carefully buried, for if a particlo 
is not liuried and rots, lUm Thakiir is enraged and then woo 
botide bis careless worshippers. In oases of illnoss exorcism 
is rcgidarly practi8e<l, ojhds or wizard being called in to expel the 
spirits jiossessing a man, wliioli an^ suppoHod to be cast out by 
the sufHirior strength of the fuiniliar spirit; when cast 

out tlioy are imprisonecl in a small banilsK) tube or earthen pot, 
which is burnt or buried. The Cliurail, or discmlnxlicd spirit 
of a w'oman who lias died in child-birth, is partipularly feared. 

To pacify her, needles are driven into tho ground ; and wlicu 
a woman dies in child-biiih, her feet are pierc^l with needb-s, 
and sand and utid seed thrown on her body to prevent lior 
haunting her family. One spirit, called Band! M&i, fumwIieB an 
exception to the general nile, in that she is legarJed as l>ene- 
volent ; and curiously enough, the Kiirmis also w'orship Karti, 
a spirit with no imago or visible representation and bearixig a 
name whiob seems to show that hois intended to represent the 
creator (jf the universe. 

Tho Babhans (114,000) <K>ttstitute the greater portion of the Hillumt. 
agricultural# and well-to-do cultivators of 

E2 
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this distriot. As a class, they are very quarrelsome and litigious, 
and are generally credited with being deceitful and untrust- 
worthy. The general estimation in which their character is held 
is expressed by 3 local proverbs The straightest Babhan 
is as crooked as a sickle ‘‘ Even if a BAbhan swear in the 
middle of the Ganges by a sacred idol, his son’s head and the 
S&stras, he cannot be trusted; ” “Bfibhans, dogs and elephants are 
always fighting among themselves.” They claim to be descended, 
from BrAhmans ; like Brahmans will not hold the plough, but 
employ labourers for the purpose ; and some have Brahmanical 
names, such as PAnde, Misr and Tewari. Local tradition has it 
that they are descended from a number of persons collected by 
the DiwAn of Jarasandha, king of Magadha, at a feast given by 
his master. JarAsandha had ordered him to secure the attendance 
of 100,000 BrAhmans, but he could not find so many and was 
driven to bring in a number of men of other castes whom he 
invested with the sacred thread and palmed off as genuine 
Brahmans. 

This legend was probably invented to explain the claim of the 
Babhans to be BrAhmans. They now constitute a separate caste, 
and their degradation probably dates back to the time when 
Buddhism was overthrown. It has been pointed out that Babhan 
is merely the PAli form of BrAhman, and that the word is often 
found in Asoka’s edicts. It has therefore been conjectured that 
those now known as Babhans remained Buddhists after the 
BrAhmans around them hod reverted to Hinduism, and so the 
PAli name continued to be applied them ; while the synonym 
BhuinhAr or BhumihAraka is explained as referring to their having 
seixed the lands attached to the old Buddhist monasteries. 
This theory is borne out by the Brahmanical titles which 
are used along with the RAjput titles of Singh, Rai and 
ThAkur, and by the fact that in this Province they are 
practically confined to the area covered the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha, which long remained the centre of Bufldhism. 

The chief deities worshipped by them are HanumAn, SitalA, 
Sokha, SambhunAth, Bandi and the GrAm DevatA, QoraiyA 
is the form generally taken by the latter, the place of worship 
being a clay mound below some tree outside the village. Here 
offerings are made periodically on certain days in A sin, 
PhAgnn and Chait, and also on special occasions, such as at 
marriages or on the birth of a child; the BAbhans’ offerings, 
such as goats, sweetmeats, milk and ghiy are taken by BoaAdhs. 
Evil spirits are propitiated, especially Churail and Brahm PisAch, 
the latter being supposed to set fire to honsesT 
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The Dos&dhB (9G,000) are a low oosie) who work as oultivatora DotUlw. 
and praotically mouopolize tlio duties of I'oad and village watoh- 
men, f/oraih and chauklddn. Those who cannot tiud such 
employment aud have no land, work as general labourers, plough- 
men, etc ; some of the cooks einploved by Europeans are Dosidhs. 

They have the reputation of being inveterate thieves; but 
if one of them is paid a sufficient amount to act os chaukldir^ 
his confreres usually ab^tain from plumioring the houses 
under his cboige. They are, as a rule, of a low type, aud appear 
to have traces of an aboriginal liesceut. The main features of 
their worship arc the sacrifice of pigs aud libations of liquor, and 
thoir ceremonies generally terminate in a diunkon orgy and a 
feast on swine’s flesb. 

The gods mostly affected by them are lUhu, Salais, SokhA 
aud GoraiyA. The worship of UAhu takes place twice every year 
on Tus Sankranti day and on Chait Satnaraini day, and is held 
with great ceremony on the eocahion of a marriage. Two bamboo 
postft are erected with two swords placed e<igo^ upwards across 
them, thus forming a small ladder. Tlio DosAdh, who officiates, 
aud is called the Bhagat, stands on the rungs formed by the 
swords, chanting some incautations and hohlng 2 canes bent in 
the form of a bow, while some balls of Hour arc boiled in 
milk close by ; these, when ready, aio olfurcd to KAliu. The next 
ceremony consists of 3 persons walking over the red ‘hot embers of 
a fire burnt in a shallow pit, viz., u Brahman, the Bhagat, and tho 
man on whoso behalf the oeiumony takes place ; when they have 
walked over the burning charcoal, sterilo women snatch away 
small pieces of it, in the belief that this will bring them children. 

The KahArs (85,000) are cultivators and are also largely Kablrs* 
employed as y^dMi’-beurers and general labourers. A largo 
number of them are personal servants, a capacity in which they 
are extremely useful. Like other low castes, they worship Bandl, 

Sokha, Ram ThAkur, f'Anoh Pir aud MAnusa Leva. Tho deity 
last named, which is the deified spiiit of a dead man, is propitiated 
with offerings of goats when a marriage takes plaoe. 

One custom peculiar to this caste is the worship of wolves. This 
worship is based on a tradition that a wolf once carried off a KohAr 
boy, was pursued by his relatives, and induced to give him up. 

Since then, it is said, wolves have been worshipped by the KahArs 
On the occasion of a birth or marriage, the Kalians hold a feast, 
and before anything is eaten, some of the food is set aside in a 
dish aqd placed in the court-yard. When the feast is over, it is 
thrown away, and this is regarded as an offering to the wolves. 
Another legend conn^ts the KahArs, like the BAbbani^ with 
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Jarfisandha, and makes thorn the builders of the great embankment 
called Asurenbandh near Giriak. This legend is given in Chapter 
XVI in the article on Giriak ; and it will suffice here to say that, 
after the KahSrs had failed in their task, Jarfisandha ordered them 
to be brought, that he might give them their wages, for though, 
ho said, they had been unsuccessful in winning his daughter and 
half his kingdom, they had nevertheless laboured hard and were 
deserving of some consideration. He gave each man 3 ^ seers of 
ondj (food-grain), and ever since that period 3 J seers of anaj have 
been the Kah&r’s legitimate wage for a day’s work. 

The Koiris (80,000) axe industrious, peaceful and contented 
cultivators, in great demand among zamindars, who are always 
glad to settle lands with them. In addition to the staple crops, 
the Koiris largely cultivate potatoes and country vegetables, and 
are the chief cultivators of poppy, being the only caste whose 
patience inclines them to this work. In cultivation, however, 
they ore not so niggardly as the Qoala ; they live on better grain 
and give the husks to their cattle ; they also do not breed cattle 
or sell milk, butter, etc., nor do they steal. A few of them are 
merchants in tlio town — a vocation in which thcii* industry usually 
renders them successful. 

The Rajputs (64,000), who are the descendants of Rajput 
soldiers who settled at an early period in the district, are chiefly 
well-to-do cnltivators and agricultural thlkdddn ; some are zamin- 
dars and money-lenders. There is considerable class feeling 
among them: several villages are composed entirely of Rajputs, 
oven down to the chmkiddr. Many of them consider themselves 
superior to the B&bhans, whoso claims to Brahmanical origin are 
not always admitted. They have a reputation for greater bravery 
and honesty than the average Dihari, and are largely employed 
in the police. 

The ChamArs (56,000) work ns tanners and labourers, and 
hold a very lew position, as they are coufiniiolly defiled by 
contact with dead bullocks, etc., to the hides of which (hoy have 
a recognized right. Tlioy are not w’itliout reason frequently 
Buspooted of poisoning cattle in order to obtain the hides. They 
supply tlio villagers with leather thongs for their whips and 
fastenings fur their ploughs, repairing the latter when necessary. 
They also not ns 'sillago criers and as musicians at ceremonies ; 
their wives ore the village midwives. They get grain and 
crops from their clients at bar\'e 8 t, and sometimes have small 
jdgln. Such is (heir reputation for stealing that tho word 
“ chnmdri is equivalent to “ chori** and^ is generally used 
by the villagers to mean theft. They ore enabled to > 00 x 17 on 
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their dishonest practioos with some impunity, for fear (hat 
their wives would refuse their services at child-hirtli. 

The Telis (52,000) have a monopoly of making and selling oil, 

(Ms being the traditional occupation of the caste. A largo 
proportion, however, are grain merchants, and many combine 
money-lending with their trade. The Telis have a firm belief in 
evil spirits, and every Teli, whether ho dies a natural or imnatural 
death, is believed to become a very powerful and malignant spirit 
called Musan ; it requires, it is said, a very export ojhA and the 
strongest spells to cast out a Musan from a possessed i)orson. 
Jugglers often use the skull of a Teli as a symbol of their art, and 
thereby invoke the aid of Musan. 

The Telia were fonnerly a very powerful clan in Bihilr, and 
Tel^ha, or as it was formerly called Tailiidhaka, is said to have 
been a centre of their power. The great doorway at the Buddhist 
monastery of Nalanda (Biu'gaon) was sot up by one Baldditya, 
chief among the wise men of the Tailftdhaka clan it was a Teli 
who set up the colossal image of Biiddlia (liero, wjuch is known ns 
the Telii Bhondar, and anotJier set up a great Buddliist statue 
at TetrAwan. Nearly the whole (rode of the district is in (heir 
hands, and a popular saying is “ Turk^ 7V/i, /rfr, in tinon 
1 ,^., Bih&r is made up of MuJianimiulans, Telia and toddy- 
palms. 

The Brahmans, with a sirength of 38,849, a|q)oar to bo a Brih* 
declining caste, tho numbcT of mules falling from 24,911 in 1H81 
to 22,290 in 1891 and to 20,100 in 1901. This deci-ooso if 
probably duo largely to the spread of English education, which 
has lessened tho hold of tho priests on the po(/plo ; tho greater 
number have little or no means ; many ore beggars and are now 
often turned away from door to door. Asa (^aste, they were till 
quite lately averse to the study «f English and thus 
deprived themselves of tho clerical employment for which many 
are intollcctiially fitted. Tho most numerous divisions of 
Brahmans in this district are the Sakadwipl and tho K&Dyakubju. 

Among the 8&kadwipi are a few landowners and cultivators, but 
OB a class, they are the physicians and priests of the poojjle. Tho 
K&nyakubja are mostly teachers of (Sanskrit and Hindi ; but 
many have become agriculturista and some are i>otty zamlncUm : 
tho very poor among them become cooks, as any caste can eat 
food cooked by a Brahman. They have two titles, Sarwariya and 
Saryupori, and in general do not act as priests, os they do not 
receive ^ts. 

Tho Musahars, who numW 3b, 085, are considered to beifuitliin 
aborigines of the oouniry and work as labourers, ploughmen, etc. 
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They are very poor, live in wretched huts, and will eat almost 
any animal, even wild oats, frogs and squirrels. 

Pisis. Tlie Pasis (35,470) are almost entirely occupied in tapping t^ri 
trees and selling the tdri liquor. Those who cannot find "support 
in this work are labourers. Some have also a little cultivation. 
It is characteristic of this caste that they make offerings to the 
east wind in order that they may have a good toddy season. 

Dliiinukfl. The Dhanuks (35,155) are diggers and excavators, workers 
on embankments, etc. Locally they are supposed to be descended 
from Kurmls who sold themselves as slaves ; but the name shows 
that they were originally bowmen, and they are probably an 
offshoot from one of the non- Aryan tribes. Colonel Waddell has 
pointed out that the caste occupying the small wards oi Patna 
city adjoining the old wooden walls of ancient Patallputra 
consists almost exclusively of Dhanuks, and he has therefore 
suggested that they are “probably the descendants of the old 
soldiery who kept watch and ward over these ancient battlements 
in ancient times. * 

Kaiidut. The Kftudus (28,700) are the grain paroliers of the district. 
They also sell parched grain, sweetmeats, etc., and some work as 
labourers. A feature of their religion is the worship of Qaninath, 
who has a temple at Nawada (Khusrupur) in the Barh subdivision 
and is worshipped elsewhere in the family (levutd-yhar. Like 
other low castes, they attribute illness to demoniacal possession ; 
and the usual method of exorcism is to kill a pigeon, and 
pour some country spirit and a drop of the exorcist’s blood on it, 
while the latter expels the evil spirit by moans of incantations, 

lUjjiwi. The Hajj^ims (28,381) are by profession barber’s, being 
attached to oei’tain families and paid in grain, a not unusual 
payment being 10 seers per adult per annum; sometimes also they 
have small jihjm. They are also employed as messengers to 
take invitations to festivals and ceremonies, and to call panchdyats ; 
for this they receive payment in money or grain. At harvest time 
they have a recognized claim to a small quantity of grain fi*om 
each cultivator among their clients, and thus always have enough 
to live on in good seasons, though they have no capital to fall back 
on in times of w’ant. Those who attend Europeans and rich natives 
tu’e paid in cash, which they are usually able to lay by, and thus 
make a little money. As a ixile, however, they are poor. 

BwUli, The Barhis (26,137) ai*e carpenters by profession, and os such 
form a recognized part of the village community. They make and 


• L. A. WatWoll, Report on tho J?xc'ava/ioiM PatMlipntra 
CfJeutU, 1903, , , 
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repair the ploughs and other agricultural implomoute for the 
villagers. They are paid partly in grain and kind, and are given 
about a mnund of grain a year for each ])lough they make or mend. 

The only other caste \\ith more than 2 '>,00l) members consists Kuy»iUu 
of the Kayasths (25,217), tlio rater csste of Bihar. They ore 
largely employed in Govoniment offices, and many as writer- 
Donstables and superior officers in tlio police. They despise trade 
and have a good deal of doss pride. Their family ceroraonios 
iro conducted with great expense, though they are usually very 
[)oor, I'hoy have a special festival, the D&w§t PujA, on which 
;hey worship their pen and ink, and observe a general holiday. 

There are several local institutions, but they tu*e generally Social 
iterory, theological, or social associations or clubs, with com- 
-laratively few raemlxirs, and their influence and reputation are tioal 
jurely local. The most noticeable exception is the BiliAr Land- 
lolders’ Association, which has its head(piariei’H at Patna, but 
‘epreseuts the interests of the landlords of the whole of BiliAr. 

[here is also a brancli of the Indian National Congress, which 
8 supported chiefly by pleaders and a few zamindars, besides a 
iranch of the Kayosth SabhA, which hiw been formed to further 
he interests of the Kaj'asths. Tiio BihAr Hitujshi Library is a 
oading club in Patna city, to wliieh a number of the educated 
nd wealthy native gentlemen belong ; and another j)uroly social 
astitution is the Victoria Jubilee Plub, w'hioli is suppoiied by the 
ative soeuety of Bankiporo and the west end of Patna. There 
i one Muhammadan Ass^x’iation, the AnjumAn IslAmia, which 
cals mainly with social questions and keeps a watchful eye on 
ke progress of events bearing on the interosfs of Muhammadans, 
nd of the yunni sect in particular. Among other associations 
lay be mentioned the BihAr Young Men's institute, the Theo- 
)phical {Society and the Gorakshini HabhA. I'he association 
ist named, w'hich is maintained for the protection of cattle, is 
liefly supported by MArwaris and other members of the merchant 
ass, who disj^lay more fervour than most of their oo-religiouisls 
►wards the objects of Hindu veneration. 

The principal newspapers published in Patna are the BihAr Ntwi. 
imes and the BihAr Herald. The former is a bi-weekly paper, 
hioh is the organ of the BibAri educated classes ; the latter is 
weekly paper, which is the organ of the Bengali colony. Both 
'e published in English and deal witli social and political affairs 
id oorrent local news. There are also two weekly vernacular 
ipers, viz., the A1 Punch, a semi-comic pajier publisbed in Urdu, 
id the Sikchha, published in Hindi, which deals with matters of 
lu<»tion^ and general jntereet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KELIGIONS. 

imcTs^ The history of roligioii in Patna has a 8i>ooiil interest, as this 
district was the early homo both of Buddhism and of Jainism. A 
great part of Buddha’s life was spent at Rajgir, and there the 
first great Buddhist Council was hold. Several centuries before the 
commencement of the Christian era, Buddhism had become tho 
religion of tho royal house, and in later days the district was a 
centre from which Buddhist leoi'uing radiated and Buddhist 
missionaries penetrated to distant parts of Asia. Patna also 
witnessed tho rise and development of Jainism; at Pawapiiri 
its founder, Mahavira, died ; and it was from this district that 
in tho fourth century B. C. the Jain order began to spread over 
India. Buddhism, os an active form of faith, has passed away, 
but there still appear to be traces of its influence in a few popular 
superstitions ; and though Jainism has an insignificant number 
of adherents, the sacred shrines of the land of its birth still attract 
pilgrims from all parts. Patna again contains tho birth-place 
of the great Sikh loader, Guru Goviud Singh, one of tho most 
sacred of all spots in tho eyes of his followers ; tho same city was 
tho headquarters of one of tho earliest Christian Missions in 
U indust An ; and in later times it was the centre of tho Wahabi 
propaganda. Throughout all those religious movements tho 
Hinduism of tho groat bulk of tho people has persisted, finding 
expression, now as oenturies ago, in many primitive superstitions 
and quaint observances. 

OF Before proceeding to give some account of tho religions now 
juis'm. prevalent, a reference may bo made to tho few traces of Buddhism 
which btill linger in this district, which witnessed the birth, 
growth and splendid development of tho Buddhist faith. 
Buddhism os a religion is dead, but there are certain traditions 
and oustoms which seem to date back to the days of its prosperity. 
One such survival may l>e seen in the worship of a mound called 
Bhikna KunwAr or tho mendicant prince at the north-eastern 
base of the mound in Patna city, called Bkikna Paharif i.tr., the 
hill of tho mendicant monk. “The object,” writes Colonel 
Waddell, “ hero worshipped under the title of tho Bhikna Kupwar 
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is tlie imago of a maiiy-poakod liill with a pathway loading up 
from tho base along a ledgo and climbing a stoop valley to a 
tortuous recess in which tho cave wtis situated. It is, and always 
has boon, without any enclosure and uncoveix'd by any awning 
or roof. This is clearly tho fao-slinilo in minlaturo of tho historic 
hermitage hill built by Asoka for princo Maliendra, wlio after- 
wards became the Buddhist Apostle of Ceylon. In Asoka’s time 
ohjectivo Buddhism had not yet reached beyond tho st'igo of 
relic w’orehip; and hero we find in the Bhikna Kunwar the 
practice of that primitive stage of Buddhism still conserved. Tho 
prince’s hermitage is worshipped under his name. This imago 
is worshipped by tho semi-aborigines of tho ooiintry — tho Dosadhs, 
Ahirs and Goalas— W'ith offerings of llowers, fruits, milk, sweetmeats 
and silken thread, in tho fame moiiner as the remote ancestors of 
tho present generation of w’orshippora pai»i homage to tho mendi- 
cant princo Mahondra in i^soka’s day. As tho Dosfldhs lU'o 
essentially worshippers of devils and malignant ghosts, they now 
add to the above oirer.'ngs their liubitual wine liUition and an 
occasional pig sacrifice; but it is remarkable that those are applied 
to the outer side of tlio hillock, wliilo oil tho truly Buddhist 
offerings of milk, rice, sweetmeats, llowers and fruits are 
deposited in tho recess lioJf-wny up tho hill, where the cave appears 
to have been situated, and the outer ontronco to whicli faces east- 
wards. Tho liighcr caste Hindus in the neighbourhood pay tho 
Dosadhs to make offerings on their behalf. I 

“Tho history of tliis image, so fur as can ])0 ascertained from 
tho liercnlitary Dosadh ]>rie8t in charge of it, is that it oxisiod on 
the top of the mound of Bhikna Palmri, to wliieh it gave its name 
from time imiiiomorial until about 1780 A. D., when the ancestor 
of the present Naw&b Salieb Ix-gaii buihling his hou^o upon tho 
bill and close to the image. Tlie tradition ^oes that tlie building 
fell down several times and could not Iwi comideted until tho 
Muhammadan noble besought tlio priest, tho great-grandfather 
of the present one, to remove tire imago, and ac(;omi)anicd the 
request with a prcstuit of money. It was then removed fx^ tho 
sito where it now is. 

“ Tho imago is about four and a lialf foot liigli arel made of 
clay. As it exists quite in the open and iinproteot(.‘d by any roof, 
it is partially eroded and w'a.-hcd away during iJic rains, it is 
tberoforo roi>airod after ouch rainy season. Its present sha^Kj is that 
which has been handed down hereditarily in tho prio.st’8 family 
as the orthodox shaiH) ; but why this particular sbaj>o was given 
it the priest is unable to ^y. The survival of this image with 
a w'oll'pi^served form during all these centuries is a most 
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curiouB fact io tlie history of idol-worship, especially when it is 
remembered that the image is made of perishable plastic material 
requiring constant renewal, and the worshippers, as well as their 
priests, are quite unaware that the object which they worship is 
abill»* 

Tw'o other superstitions have also been observed which appear 
to date back to Buddhist times. Thus, the people of Patna still 
repeat the legend quoted in the seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang 
that a stone slab, found in Buland Bagh and identified with that 
on which Buddha last stepped before crossing the Ganges to die at 
Kapilavastu, always comes back to its old place wherever it may 
he moved. Equally curious is the legend about the well 
or pit called Agam Kuan at Patna, which has been identified 
with the hell of Asoka mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as having 
contained fiery cauldrons and ovens for torturing hapless prisonens. 
According to his account, Asoka was converted to Buddhism 
through seeing that a Buddhist monk, who hod been oast into a 
furnace in this hell, remained unscatlied and was found miracu- 
lously seated on a lotus flower. “ The very same legend,’’ says 
Colonel Waddell, “ which the Chinese pilgiim records in regard to 
itstorture-ohamber, is still related by the Jain priests of the temple 
a Ijoining this Agam well. They tell how a monk named 
Sudarsan was thrown by the king of Pataliputra into a fiery 
fimiaoo in the neighbourhood ; hut he remained unscathed and 
was found seated serenely on a throne of lotuses, to the astonish- 
ment of the king, who ordered his release and afterwards patro- 
nised him and established him in the iiruiiediate neighbourhood. 

“ The current popular legend of this Agam well or pit associates 
the place both with heat and with hell. It is regarded with horror, 
and though actively venerated, its water is never drunk. It is 
specially worshipped during the hot weather beginning with the 
onset of the hot winds in March and lasting for four months. 
During these months, and specially on the 8th day of each month, 
troops of women and children come bringing offerings of money 
and flowers which they throw into the well, and they especially 
pray for protection against the disfiguring fever of small-pox. 
The largest gatheiing is on the Agri Mali on the 8th day of the 
month of Aslrh (May- June), at which over 100,000 people attend 
and goats are sacrificed. The modern legend also associates it 
with the Indian hell, alleging that the well leads down to hell 
in the centre of the earth, and that a heavy piece of wood whioh 
was lost in the ocean was found by a sage down ^^his well, 

• L. A. Waddell, Discovtty fif ihg Exact SU* of Ataka^i Clatxic CafUal 
EU§lif%tra, Calcutta, X898. » * 
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whioh, according to the local Brahmanioal etymology, means 
‘the bottomlesfl* pit (Agaham)^ though the word is never so 
pronounced by the people themselves. 

“The great antiquity of this pit or ' well * is undoubted. It 
is reported to have been a custom in the earl)^ Muhammudon rule, 
since 700 years ago, for every newly-aiTived ^Muhammadan 
official to proceed to the well and throw in a gold or silver coin 
according to the wealth of the individual. It seems to bo a 
vestige of Asoka’s ‘hoU’; and its position hero, between the palace 
and the old city and adjoining Tulsi Mandi, which name implies 
the market-place of the king, is in kociping with the possibility 
that here was the site of the royal slaughter-house or out-kih‘hen 
which, as Dr. Kem suggests, w'as in after days transformed hy 
the life-cherisliing Buddliist monks into a hell where Asoka 
wantonly condemned innocent lives to a horrihlo death.” * 

Though Jainism has very few local adherents, there are some Jatwhi 
very sacred Jain slirines and places of pilgrimage which tire visited 
every year by crowds of pilgrims. Those shrines ore at Patna, 
R&jgfr and P&wapuri. At Patna there are 2 tenjples in the 
quarter known as Kamaldah near the railway station. One, built 
on a high mound of brick ruins, boars an inscription stating that 
in the year 1848 the congregation dwelling at Pdtuliputra Ix'gon 
the building of the tem[)le of the illustriouH Sthfilabhndra. This 
saint was the patriarch of tlie early Jain clmrcli in the flrst part, 
of the third century B. 0., at the time when the canon of the 
Sw'etarabar sect was eollocte<l hy the eouiieil of Pdtalii)utra, 
According to Icioal tradition, he died at this 8[iot, which is now 
a favourite place of pilgrimage amongst the Jains. In the lower 
temple is a shrine dedicated to Hiidursan, where tlio attendant 
prie^ paints every morning a fresh foot[>rint in satfron on a block 
of stone, and near the door is a punh or food o/Toring to the 
fierce deity, Bbairab. .Sudarsan is the hero of the legend given 
above, and, according to the Hindus* account, tlu^ father of P&tali, 
the mythical founder of the city, the classic name of which is 
preserved in this inscription. 

B&jgir, the ancient centre of Biuhlhism, is another Hacro<l 
place of the Jains, who come there in groat numbers to visit 
the shrines crowming each hill. Theset shrines contain numerous 
Jain images and generally a stone with the footprints of some Jain 
Tirthankar. Of all fhe places in the district, Iiowever, the most 
sacred is Pliwapurl. Here a temple oullod Thslmandor marks the 
spot whq^ Mah&vira died, and another temple called Jalmandar 
stands in (he midst of a great tank on the B[>oi where he was 

• L. A. Waddell, Mtport oiftU at Pntalifotra, CslcutU, 1908. 
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burned. No living thing is billed in this sacred lake ; when fish 
die, their bodies are carefully brought ashore and buried ; and to 
this day the priests still chant hymns in praise of Mahavira after 
the lapse of 2,400 years. 

The great majority of the Hindus of Patna are uneducated 
men of low caste who know but little of the liigher side of their 
religion. Reverence for Bralmians and the worsliip of the ortho- 
dox Hindu gods are universal, but, as a matter of every-day prac- 
tice, the ordinary villager endeavours to propitiate the evil spirits 
and godlings, which he and his ancestors have worshipped from 
time immemorial. Most of those are regarded as malignant spirits, 
who produce illness in tlio family and sickness among (he cattle, 
if not appeased. They affect the ordinary life of the peasant far 
more directly and vitally than tlie regular Hindu gods ; and conse- 
quently, (lie groat mass of the illiterate Hindus, os w'ell as some of 
the most ignorant Muhammadans, are careful to make periodical 
offerings to them. They form no part of the orthodox Hindu 
pantheon, but the villager give them a kind of brevet rank ; 
and for practical purposes (bey are the gods most feared and 
therefore most worshipped by the majority of Hindus. Tliore is 
no space hero to give a full account of the various manifestations 
of this worship, and all that can be attempted is to mention 
a few instances of local deities and religious observances ; some 
of those observances, such os the totomistio worship of wolves 
by Kaliars, have been already referred to in the preceding 
chapter. 

As a rule, it may he said that the spirits and godlings of this 
popular religion are evil and malignant ; but there is one notable 
exception, a goddess of the Kurrais, named Baudi Mai, who, 
it is i*oported, is believed to ho very kind-hearted and does not 
easily lose her temper, Goats, cakes and swoetmoata ore offered 
to her ; and in some villages a gold or silver coin is placed on 
the mound of earth which serves as an altar. Fresh coins are 
added at every marriage ceremony, and when there is a large 
number, they are strung together and the necklace tlrns formetl 
is put round the lucky bridegroom’s neck. Such a genial spirit 
is very rare ; and the majority ure of a malicious naturelike Naika, 
a now'ly deified spirit, who came into existence about 50 years 
Qgo. The genesis of tliis spirit was as follows. A villager, it is 
said, was possessed by an evil spirit, and on an exorcist being 
called in, the spirit 8i)eaking through the man's mouth declared 
that he was a new-comer who was desirous of worship ; if thia 
was not given, he would bring great calamities on the whole 
family. The man’s family tliereupon deified this spirit, and this 
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worship spreading, Naika boraine a god of the K&ndus, T^twos 
and other low castes. 

Another ourious example of deification is that of Am&san 
Bibi, who is heliovod to have been originally a lady doctor (»f 
no mean skill, Slie is now invokinl by women to euro the sick, 
and it is common to call uj^on her name when administering 
modioino, and to place the cup, after it is empty, inverted on tlio 
ground. The custom is to take a small piece of earth, wave it 
thrice round tlio patient’s hc»ul, and keep it in a small niche in 
the house ; on recovery, sweotnuvits iV|ual in weight to this piere 
of Oiirth arc otTon^l toAmasan Blbf, Goraiya is a specially pojmlar 
godliug in Patna. Ho is a male hei*o of 1 loslbih Origin, who is 
said to have been a bandit chief. In the songs sung in Ills lionour 
bo is spoken of as a great warrior who came from Delhi with a 
few follow'ore, and di»Ml figliting at Mchnftwan near Sherpur in this 
district, whei*o Jus chief slirine still is. He is now worsliipped 
throughout tho district by the low castes, and even by some mem- 
bers of the high castes, such as Babhans. Tlie usual repa'senta- 
tion of Goraiya is a hUmo or mound of caiih under a tree out- 
side the village, at which offerings of goats, sweetmeats, milk and 
(jlii are made, to bo fak<'u awjiy aftorw'ards, by tlie Dosi^dJia. A 
similar deified hero is Amar Singh, a Kajput who lived near Bftrh . 
in a village of which all the other inhabitants w'ero Mallfths. 
lie was killed by them out of envy; aud from that, time liaunted 
the village and tormented the Mallahs, until they j^romised to 
worship him. He is now revered throughout tlio district, and is 
propitiated by sacrifloes of goafa under Kpipnl tree, the head of 
the goat being thrown iutx) some river. Another bx’al deity is 
Oaniuath, whoso temple is at Naw'ada in the Barh subdivision. 

Hindus kive also adopted some adigious customs from tho low'er 
class of Muhammadans. As instances of this may Ixi mentioned 
the practice olwervod ocoisionally by Hindus of launching pajM-r 
boata on the Ganges, after a marriage or tho birth of a child, in 
honour of Kliwaja Khi/.r, and the w’orsbip of Pancli Plr by the 
Kalwtlrs of lUrh and liy low costes such os Kah&rs, QoAl4s, 
K&ndus, KumliArs, etc. ; it ia noticeable that among tho five 
pernonoges which in Patna are revered oa the PAneb I^fr are two 
with Hindu names, viz., SahajA, who is identified with Mah&mAyB, 
and Ajab Hathile, who is regarded as the same as HaniimAn. 

Of the more orthodox deities of the Hindu pantheon WomUi 
the moat popular ia Kali, whose chief temple is in V^tna city ***' 
Kalistbta near Mangles' tank. In her various forma aho is 
w'oraUipped by all Hindus at all times of the year. In the form of 
Porga ebe’ia regarded as .the tutelary goddess of tho city, and tboro 
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are 2 old shrinea there dedicated to her under the name of Patan 
Devi, one in the Chauk and the other in Alamganj. Under the 
form of SitaU she is worshipped by all Hindus, from Brahmans 
down to Dorns, whenever there is an epidemic of small-pox. 
When any one is attacked by the disease, a small piece of ground 
near the patient’s bed is smeared with cow-dung and a fire is lit 
there, on which is poured and incense burnt. A Mali is 
called in who sings songs in honour of Sitala, while the patient is 
given sweetmeats and fanned with a twig of the which is 
her favourite tree. 

The propitiation of Sitala is practically the only remedy 
resorted to on an outbreak of f>mall-pox ; and low class Hindus 
and Muhammadans are often afraid to have their children 
vaccinated lest they should incur her wrath. She is also the 
goddess of cholera, and whenever tliere is an outbreak, the people 
propitiate her by sprinkling in her name the entrance of their 
houses with i.e., water in which cardamom and cloves have 
been mixed, and the villagers subscribe to have hymns (pal) in her 
praise recited by the Br&hmans. In the same spirit the godling 
Bighin M&i, who is regarded ns Kali’s attendant, is worshipped 
during epidemics at cross-roads ; a pit is dug and a fire lit in it, 
sweetmeats are placed there and incense burnt, while the people all 
sing hymns in her honour. 

Another peculiar form of* Kali worship consists of wliat are 
known ns Happar processions. Whenever there is an epidemic of 
disease, the village or exorciabs stiirt out from the village 
carrying earthen pots in which incense is burning. Followed by 
the villagers, they proceed in the direction of Calcutta with 
deafening cries of JTd/i J/di kijai\ and leave tlie pots and burning 
incense in the next village. The inhabitants of each village in turn 
then take them on. The most noted temples of Sitala in the 
district are at Again Kuan near the railway station at Patna and 
at MaghrA in the Bihar suMivision, to both of which the relatives 
or ivimh of small-pox stricken patients flock to invoke SitalA to 
grant a cure or at least mitigate the rirulenoe of the disease. 
RoUgiont must not be supposed that domonolatry of the type des- 
mowmenU. cribed above monopolizes the religious life of the ignorant Hindus 
of the district. The same village will contain a temple of 
8iva or Vislinu with its regular BnThman priest, as well as the 
little mound of earth, the tree, the block, or the stone, which 
marks the haunt of the evil spirit. The worship of both goes on 
side bj side, and the same man will make his little offerings to 
the GrAm DevatA or village god whom the BrAhman does not 
recognize, and to the orthodox gods of Brahmanicd wo)»hip. 
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The latter has a very strong hold over tlie people generally, and 
striking proof of its strength was afforded, in 1893-94, when 
there was an outburst of leligious oxoitemont which here, as . 
in other parts of Bihar, found expression in the onti-kiiio-killing 
agitation, the ploughmen’s bogging movement and the tree- 
daubing mystery. 

The firtt niovomont appoui-a to have bt»on duo to the activity Autl.kla#. 
of the Gorakshini Sabhas or asso<'iations for the protection of 
cattle. These societies, I ho legitimate object of wliich is the 
care of diseased, aged and otherwise useless cattle, started a 
crusade against the killing of kino, muii out emissaries b) preach 
their doctrines, and collected .subscriptions to further their objeota ; 
some Goftlfts roimJ Ihuftporo, who had iiukIo small fortunes in 
the butter trade, being among the most active HU[)porterH of tho 
movement. The result was a series of outbreaks, largo crowds of 
Hindus suddenly rising against their Mulnimmadan neighbours in 
order to prevent their sacrificing or slauglitering kino for food, and 
that thougli tiiero was no sign of any attempt to wound tho 
religious feelings of tho Hindus. In tliis district a largo mob of 
Hindus attacked a convoy of 3tMl cattle on the way to Dinaporo 
in charge of an ag^oat of the Commissariat Department close to 
the Masaurhi thanu. The convoy managed toesoapoto tho th&na 
with tho drove, losing only one of tlio cattle; but when the polioo 
arrested some suspected persons, the whole of the villages con- 
cerned turned out, attacked (lie police witli loud cries of 
“QauGohar,” and rescued tho prisoners. After tliis, a body of 
armed polioo was sent; but the guilty villages were completely 
deserted, the inhabitants decamping with all their goods, women, 
children and cattle. Prompt moasuros were taken to prevent 
similar outbreaks ; and though popular excitomout ran high, the 
Bakrid passed off quietly, except at Hilsain the Bihftr subdivision , 


where there were riots for two days running. 

The ploughmen’s begging movement, or, as it should more Ploujfli* 
properly be called, the Maliadoo pujA, was n curious exhibition 
of religious feeling which occurred soon afterwards. All plough- moTtuttit. 
men, the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ 
mt and go rounjJ the neighbouring villages begging. With 
the proceeds three wheaten cakes were prepared— one for the 
ploughman himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be 
buried under their stalls. This penance was performed by the 
people in oonsequenoo of a rumour that it bad been imposed by 
^6 god MahAdeo to expiate the sin committed by the agricultural 
eosununity in overworking their cattle. For some time the 
people oontinued to carry* out, with scrupuloue oare, the ordert 
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which they supposed had been given them by their god. The 
remarkably elaborate nature of this penance gives reason, how- 
• ever, to suppose that it had been carefully thought o\it; and 
its inception and spread among the villages have been attributed 
to the efforts of those interested in the Goraksbini agitation, to 
keep the movement afloat. 

The tree- Tree- daubing was another widespread movement, the meaning 
daabing which afforded many grounds for speculation. By the most 
y* ®*’y* reliable reports it commenced about the latter end of February 
1894 in the north-east corner of Bihar in the neighbourhood of 
the Janakpur shrine, which lies across the border in Nepal. The 
movement consisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in which 
• were stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes’ hair and pigs* 
bristles predominating. It slowly spread througli the Gangetio 
districts, eastwards into Bhagalpur and Purnea, and westwards 
through many of the districts of the Uhitetl Provinces. As an 
explanation of the movement, it was suggested at the time that 
the sign was intended as an advertisement of the slirine of 
Janakpur; and this view was accepted ofiicially. Others, again, 
pointed out that it was suspicious that it should follow the 
Gorakshini agitation, which was hostile to the administration, 
and that it was intended to promote some movement antagonistic 
to British rule. Others, however, held that the marks originated 
merely with cattle rubbing themselves against trees. 

Slieo ^ In conoluding this sketch of Hindu popular religion, reference 
Narayanii. made to the two sects known as Sheo Narayanis and 

Kaulas. “ The Sheo Narayanis, ’* writes Mr. Gait in the Bengal 
Oensufl Bepoi’t of 1901, “ are a small sect founded about two cen- 
turies ago by a Eft j put named Sheo Narayan of GhAzipur. They 
beb’eve in one formless God, forbid idolatry, and venerate their 
original Guru, whom they regard as an incarnation of the 
almighty. The sacred book of the sect is known as the Sabda- 
Sant or Quni Granth, It contains moral precepts and declares 
that salvation is to be attained only by unswerving faith in God^ 
control over the passions, and implidt obedience to the teachings 
of the Guni. Their great annual festival is on the oth night 
after the new moon of Magh, when they assemble in the house 
of one of their fraternity, and sing songs and read extracts from 
the Guru Glranth. When a man wishes to become a Sheo 
Narayani, he selects one of the sect, belonging to a caste not 
inferior to his own, who imparts to him the mattira of initiatiQii. 
He is then enjoined to have faith in God (BhagabAn) and iho 
criginal Guru, and is given a oertifloateof admission. This is 
lone in the presenoe of several members qI the sect, whose names * 
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and addresses are noted in the oertifioato. The 8heo Narayanis 
bury their dead, and one of the groat iiuluooments to join the 
fraternity is said to bo the knowledge that tlioy will give a decent 
burial to tlieir comrades when they ib‘o, and will not allow tlieir 
bodies to be touched by ‘8wee|)er8. The ordinary caste restrictions 
are observed, save only in the case of tJio oxtromists who adopt an 
ascetic life.” in tliis district Sheo Narayanis aiv now only found 
among the lowest classes, and are docdiuing in numlwrs. There 
is one considerable colony of Chamdi's in Patna City; the 
remainder are DosAdhs and' Mall alls, and in a few cases Kurmis 
and Kiudus. Their numbers are, however, inconsiderable. 

The Kaulas are one of ilie sects jirofessiiig Skktism. Start' KatiUa. 
ing with the promise that all things are the manifest at ion of one 
imiversal spirit, tlio sect holds as its principal tenet Unit nothing 
is common or Unclean. Thus, oii the one liaiid, tlie Kaulas deny 
tile distinctions of caste; on the otlier, tJiey ]>artake of things 
oomrnouly regarded as uucleiui. Tlio denial of uiiste does not 
extend, liowever, beyond the meetings of the se('t, when 
memboi‘8 of all classes eat and drink together. Even at these 
meetings, it is a Brahman who olliciates, as in any ortlualox 
sect ; no sinicial tilak is worn, only the ordinary round iinduv mark 
of the KMi worshipper; and it is expressly laid down tliat outside 
the meetings of the sect each man falls into his own caste. The 
five essentials of worsliip, which always takes place at night, are 
fish, flesh, wine, mystical gestures with ilie fiiigei*8 {mitdm)^ and 
sexual intercourse. In practu'e, liowever, the fourth essential is 
taken to mean an edible of a round Bha|>o, such as hddu ^ ; ur\ or 
hachauvl. They use iiioaUtations known as /J/, lamch and 
these being a kind of auxiliary spell prefixed to the reyiktion of 
a tiiantra either to give it efBoa<*y or to avoii] tlie evil which might 
result from some error or miw| notation. Kil and nnjnld {i.e, nail 
and bolt) are of the former class and undock, as it were, the 
efficacy of the Sftstras ; kauarlt is tlio ‘ armour ’ which protects 
against misuse. Alxiut 18/)0 a certain Paudit, name<i Subhankar 
Misr, from Benares gave a f;roai irn[)etuB to the sect in Batna City, 
but the members are now on the decline. It is, liowever, 
im^xiesible to obtain figures, as secrecy is one of the rules of the 
sect. 

In Hunter’s Statistical Account the Kaulas or Kaulikas of 
Patna are treated as identical with the Biim Marg, but* this 
appears to be open to doubt ‘*The term BAm Mkrg ”, writes 
Mr. H. T. Cullis, i.t'.8., City Magistrate, Patna, ** is the desig* 
nation of one of the two main divisions of the SAkta sects, the 
other being the Dakshin «Ma^<^ and BAxn (right and 
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left) mufit be understood as meaning respectively *in accordance 
with the Vedas ^ and ‘not in accordance with the Vedas/ In 
the Bengal Census Report of 1901 it ia said— ‘The opposition 
between Saktism and Vedio Hinduism is expressly stated in the 
Mah&nirvfina Tantra, where it is said -that the mantras contained 
in the Vedas are now devoid of all energy and resemble snakes 
deprived of their venom. In the Satya and other ages they 
were effective, but in the Kali Yuga they are, as it were, dead. ’ 
According to my information, this denial of the e/Boacy of the 
Vedas is the mark not of all Saktism but of extreme S&ktism or 
Bftm Marg. The name Kaula or Kaulika means either followers 
of Kaula Upanishad or simply followers of the traditional or 
ancestral way (from kal^ family). In any case, it is a question 
whether the term is, strictly speaking, synonymous with B&m Margi, 
though undoubtedly it is often so used. Still less is it correct to 
regard the Kaulas as forming a third subdivision of the Sfiktas 
along with the Dakshin Margis and B&m Margis. Rather Bam 
Margis and Kaula are related as genus and species, the Kaulas 
being a Bftm Margi sect. ” 

Regarding the difference between the Sheo Narayanis and 
K aulas, Mr. Cullis writes, “ The two soots are widely different. The 
Sheo Narayanis certainly eat and drink together without distinction 
of caste. They are also said (without reason I believe) to indulge 
in orgies of indiscriminate sexual intercourse,— this is, of course, 
a charge which is brought against every sect that denies the 
Brahmanical rules. So far there is some resemblance to the 
Kaulas, but here the resemblauce stops. 'I'he Kaulas are followers 
of the Tantras and worshippers of the ‘‘ Female principle,’^ they 
are a secret sect, they bum their dead and accept the minis- 
trations of Brihmans like orthodox Hindus. Shoo Narayailis, 
on the other hand, know nothing of the Tantras or of Sakti 
worship j their sacred book of Gturu Granth is a collection of 
moral precepts, and the book itself is worshipped as among the 
Sikhs. They do not enjoin secrecy as do the Kaulas, and do not 
use the services of Brsdimans. Theft: funeral ceremonies are 
unique, the mourners dress in red and yellow, the bier is covered 
with coloured cloths, and they move along with music and singing 
after the manner of a marriage procession. The Kaula does not 
betray himself to the world by any such public ceremony. In a 
word, B&m Marg is one of the ancient bye-paths of Hinduism ; 
Sheo Narayanism really stands outside Hinduism and is the iVbrk 
of a modem social and ethical reformer. 

The lower and uneducated classes of Muhammadans in the 
^diftriot ore deeply infect with Hincb superstitionsf eepeoially ♦ 
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those regarding sickness and disease. Asa rule, their knowledge 
of the faith they profess seldom extends beyond the three 
cardinal doeti’ines of the unity of God, the mission of Muhammad, 
and the truth of the Koran. Ajjart too from Hindu superstitious, 
there are certain practices not based on the Kor&n which are 
* oommpn even among the moi'c educated MusalmAns. 

The njost common among these is the adoration of d6[^)arted 
Firs or saints, of whom there aroiioveral in Patna, viz., the saints 
of Bih&r, JethuU and Mnner. The dargAhn or tombs of these 
Plrs are places of pilgrimage to which many ' persons resort 
for the euro of disease or tiro exorcism of evil spirits, or to 
obtain the fulfilment of some olierished wish. At BihAr there 
are the of Mallik IbrAhim Buyu and llarrat Makhdnm 

ShAh Shari f-ud-din, the tomb of tho latter being hold in 
special veneration by tho Muhaminiulaiis, who assemble there 
at tho un or aimivorsory of tho death of the saint on tlio 
5th Shawwal. At Jethuli the daryd/is of ShihAb*ud-diu 
Jagjaut and Shah Adam Sufi arc also [)Iac(m of pilgrimage, 
a fair being held fhoro on the 21 st Zikod. In J’atna there 
oro the shrines of throe Firs called Mansur, Maruf and Mahdi, 
and also the shrine of ShAh A rzani, which is tho silo of another 
largo gathering. At Manor again oro tlio tombs of the 
famous saint Makhdum Yahia and of ShAh Duulat, and hero 
two melds are held eveiy year — one on tho anniversary of the 
saint’s deatli and tho other in commemoration of the wedding of 
GhAii Mi An. < 

Ghazi Mian was tlio nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the 
leader of oiio of the early invasions of Oudh, After performing ftir. 
prodigies of valour, ho was killed in a battle with tho Hindus at 
Bahraich in 1034 A.D. when he was only JO years old. lie is 
claimed as one of tho first martyrs of IslAra in India, arid is the 
typo of youth and militant valour; His untimely fato bos led to 
his veneration, and in this district tho annual fair in his honour it 
one of the greatest gatherings in tho your. It is hold on the banka 
of the tank at Manor, and is resorted to chiofiy by tho lower orders 
of Hindus and Muhammadans. It is a hooehanaliau festival or 
oamival like the Saturnalia, and tho consumption of toddy is 
considerable ; in the month of Jeth, in which tho meld is held, 
toddy is cheapest. A mock marriage procession proceeds from 
the town to the tank, attended with music, and carrying earthen 
pitchers filled with toddy end banners called the jhandd or 
flogs of^OhAzi Mi&n. On tin's occasion eunuchs assemble, and 
peHorm the ceremonies devolving on parents of the bridegroom 
and the bpde. At a shrine on a mound east of the rest-house a 
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strange sight is seen in the morning of the day on which the rnelUi 
is held. Women and girls supposed to be possessed by devils 
prosfaato themselves before the shrine in the hope of being cured. 
They get into an ecstatic state, and casting themselves into a 
trance, excite the fit to which they are liable ; incense is then 
applied to their nostrils, and they recover. The cure of diabolical 
possession is attributed to the healing power of the shrine, and 
hysteria and catalepsy are ascribed to the malignant acts of genii. 

The Malliks of this district claim descent from Saiyid Ibrahim 
Bayu, and his soldiers, mostly his own tribesmen and relations. 
It is said that he was a general of Ala-ud-din Ghori and was 
deputed to put down an insurrection in this part of .the country. 
He planted garrisons in various villages, and his soldiers took 
Hindu women as their wives and settled there. He was given 
the title of Mallik on account of his brilliant victories, and the 
name was subsequently applied to the community which he and 
his soldiers founded. Ibrahim Bayu’s tomb is on the riiq)ahari 
hill at BiliAr, and is a famous place of pilgrimage. 

The greater number of the Muhammadans are Suunis, but 
there is a small minority of Shiahs. These two sects, tis a rule, 
live amicably, and the present state of affairs is a pleasant con- 
trast to that prevailing a century ago when the Muharram was 
invariably marked by disputes among the rival sects, which 
generally ended in rioting, bloodshed, murder. 

No account of the Patna Muhammadans would bo complete 
without a reference to the Wahabi movement.* The Wahabis 
are so called after Muhammad Waliab, who was bom before the 
beginning of the 18ih century in Ncjd, a province of Central 
Arabia, and founded a sect of Muhammadans who rejected the 
glosses of the Imams and denied the authority of the Sultin, 
made comparatively light of the authority of Muhammad, forbade 
tlio olforiug of prayers to auy prophet or saint, and insisted on 
the necessity of waging war against infidels. In the beginning 
of tlio 19tli century the Waliabi doctrines appear to have been 
carried into India by pilgrims returning from Mecca, where 
one Saiyid Ahmed Shfth of Hai Bareli became the leader of 
the sect. In 1820 he travelled south from Delhi in order to preach 
reform to the people of India, and incite them to join in a jihdrff 
or religious war, against the Sikhs, who had oppressed the 
Muhammadans of the Punjab^ and forbidden them the free 
exercise of their rebgion. On his way to Bengal he arrived at 
Patna, accompanied by a large fleet of boats carrying upwards 


• For » more dutailed accouat, reo Tht Jr§kahs ijt Indim, by J. O’Kinoalj 
Calcutta Review, 1870, from which this ihetoh haa bam maialy compiled. 
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of 500 enthusiastic disciples, and there enrolled a number ol 
followers, including Wilayat Ali, Inayat All, ShAh Muhammad 
Hussain, Dahi Baksh, and his son Ahmed UlU of Sadikpur. lie 
then departed for Calcutta, but before leaving appointed ShAh 
Muhammad Hussain, Wilayat All and Inayat Ali os his caliphs 
or lieutenants at Tafna, to enrol followers in his name, and 
gather supplies for the war against the Sikhs. In 1823 he was 
joined by ShAh JMuharamad lIuFsain with a largo party of 
cresoentaders, and at a general meeting of his caliphs permanent 
arrangements were mode to forward supplies of men and money 
to support the enterprise. 

In aooor^uce with this resc^lution, his caliphs in Bengal 
commenoed to make strenuous efforts to support him ; Bat ua was 
fixed on as the headquarters, and SliAh Muhammad Hussain was 
acknowledged as the local chief caliph. Numerous books and 
pamphlets were priuted for circulation, and thus fortified, this 
little band of fanatics went forth to urge the Muhammadans 
of India to unite in one body and carry on a jiJM for the con- 
quest of India, to gather recruits and funds for the purpose, 
and to insist on the claim of ‘''■aiyid Ahmed to t he title of ImAm 
Mahdi, Wilayat Ali became the aportlo of the creed in Bengal, 
and Inayat Ali assisted him there for a short time, but his mission 
lay chiefly in Central India, Hyderabad and Bombay. In J827 
Saiyid Ahmol comraeD(3ed a jihdd against the bikhs, liberal 
supplies of men and money being sent liim from Bengal, and the 
flame of war broke out along the frontier. Bosh a war was taken 
in 1830, and a great religious war for the conquest of tho Bunjab 
was proclaimed, for which a Irody of Wahabis liurriod up from 
Patna; but in 1831 8aiyid Ahmed wus killed in a battle against 
the Sikhs. 

Wilayat AU and Inayat All of Patna now became promi- 
uent leaders of tho fanatical WahAbis, wlio after some years* 
fighting for which the Patna brancli furukHlied enfliusiostio njcruits, 
firmly established their dominion over a largo extent of territory 
along the left, hank of tho Indus, stretching from IJaripurto 
ICagan and from Sittana to Kashmir. Tho formation of a new 
Sikh power under tho protection of the British Oovernmeut, 
however, made it impossible for them to retain possession of 
their conquests, end in 1847 they surrendered to the British 
agent at Haripur, Wilayat All and his brother, Inayat Ali, 
were sent in custody to their homes at Patna, and bound down in 
bail of Ks. 10,000 not to leave it for 4 years,, but no steps were 
taken to prevent their doing so. Inayat Ali shortly afterwarda 
aieumed the command of the Wahabi colony at Bittona and took 
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totire meaaurefl to carry out his long; cherished design of waging 
war against the English ; but his expedition ended in complete 
defeat, and though Inayat Ali escaped with the main body of 
the Wahabis, the rear guard under Kurrara Ali, a* tailor of 
Dinapore, was cut to pieces by the English troops. 

This movement was engineered from Patna, as was clearly 
proved by some letters seized in 1852 by the Punjab authorities. 
It was found that an organized conspiracy to tamper with the 
Native Infantry at Eawalpindi bad originated at Patna, and 
that Wahabi leadeis there, among whom was Ahmed Ulla, were 
collecting money and forwarding arms and supplies to the 
Wahabis encamped at Sittana for the purpose of the jUdcf. A 
search was made by the Patna Magistrate for treasonable corre- 
spondence, but the conspirators had been put on their guard and 
the correspondence destroyed. lie repoited, however, that the 
Wahabi sect was on the increase, and the being preached 
in the houses of Wilayat Ali, Ahmed Ulla and his father llahi 
Baksh ; tliQ Wahabis were in league with the police ; and Ahmed 
Ulla had assembled GOO or 700 men, and was prepared to resist 
further enquiry aud raise the standard uf revolt. All that 
appears to have been done was to order that the conspirators 
should be watched, though it was clearly i)roved that Ahmed 
Ulla and other residents at Patna were forAvarding arms, 
supplies and recruits to the frontier fanatics in fiiitherance of 
their creed. The main tenets of this creed were as follow : 
Firmly convinced that Saiyid Ahmed would re-appear, destroy 
all infidels, and subvert the British rule irj India, they believed 
that the first duty of every true Miisalroan v/as to further 
the good cause to the utmost of his power, and assist in the 
Jt7id(/ or holy war. He should at once join the “leader of 
the fighters for the faith” (Annr'ul-rnujdhid-rnl'dm)^ who. was 
at that time Ahmed Ulla. All who died fighting for the faith 
would be martyrs (Amhldj ; all who killed infidels would be 
heroes {(ihdzi ) ; and those who shrunk from the fight and gave 
not their wealth in support of the crescent ade wore accursed («dr*). 

During the Mutiny the Wah&bis rose, as related in Chapter 
II, but the rising was quickly put down, and their power for 
mischief destroyed by the prompt action of Taylor in arresting 
Ahmed UllA and the other Wahabi leaders. On the supersession 
of Tayler, Ahmed Ull& appears to have gained the confidence of 
his successor, who described him as “ a mere bookman,” and he 
was eventually made a Deputy Collector. The intrigues of th^ 
Patna Wahibis still went on, and in 1863 a frontier war broke 
out as the result of the crusade preached by them. Tlie enquiriee 
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set on foot during and after tlie campaign brought to light the 
existence of an extensive conspiracy; 11 Wahibis were arrested, 
tried and found guilty, of whom o were residents of Patna; 
and further enquiry showing that the prime mover of the 
conspiracy in Bengal was Ahmed UllA, he was arrested, tried 
and sentenced to transporktion for life in 1805. The removal 
of Ahmed Ulla did not, however, put an end to the machinations 
of the WahAbis, for in 18(18-00 it was again dibooverod that a 
jihdd had for. some time been preached, and (collections in aid 
of the frontier fanatics mado on a regularly organized system, 
agents being stationed all over tbe country. At Patna seven 
men were aiyestcd and put on their trial ; five were eonvioted and 
sentenced to transportation for life with forfeiture of property, 
including Amir Khan, a rich banker and money-lender, who was 
the most influential of the conspirators. An appeal to tlio High 
Court resulted in tho sentence on him and one oilier only being 
confirmed; but these trials liroke the power of the Wahabis. 

Their modern representatives have dinoardcHl (he designation 
of Wahabis, as it has bi»coinc a tenn of I'eproaeh, and jirefer to 
style themselves A hl-i-lladis. Tho latter name means p(‘oplo of 
the tradition, and tlio main churacteristio of llie sect is tJiat (hoy 
interpret for thomsolves tho Iliulis, (lie traditional sayings 
of Muhammad not einbodicHl in the K(*ran, and do not fdlow 
any particular Imam. Its memliers are still, however, Wah&bis 
in tlieir tenets, inode of prayer and sontimonts. As rt'gards the 
present position of tho sect, tlie following report Ims Ijooii fur- 
nished Their attitude is liostile towards tho Muhammadans 
of other sects, and the dodrines of the fnitli itself being based on 
aggrofisic)!! and int(jlerunce, the Walnibis are now sotting them- 
selves against the Sunnis and tSliitths and invading their mosques, 
by entering into them and, under the rolour ot the ritual of 
their own sect, folding their hands at the breast, and saying the 
Amen loudly, practices which tend to annoy tlio Sunni congre- 
gation. The woixl Amen is pronounced at tlie conclusion of the 
introductory chapter of the KorAn in a suppressed voice by the 
Sunnis, and by the Ahl-i-Hadis loudly. Tho Ahl-i-llodla are 
using all means in their power to obtain exclusive management 
of mosques which are purely Sunni or Shiah institutions from 
time immemorial. Tho pr^xjess of proselytism is very brisk, and 
the number of tho followers of the secjt is increasing day by day, 
the converts being drawn from the lower orders of Muham- 
madans, the weavers, vegetable-sellers and tailom; tho well-to-do 
WabAbik aro hide merchants by profession. 'I he WahAbis of the 
lower orders clip their moustaches and are particular that their 
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trousers do not roach the ankles. They carry a handkerchief on 
their shoulder. The more staunch wear a black turban and carry 
a block handkerchief.*’ 

Patna city was the birth-place of Guru Govind Singh, the 
great founder of the Sikh military brotherhood, who was bom in 
1660 in a house near the Ciiauk. The spot is now marked by a 
temple called liar Mandir, containing Ida cradle and shoes and 
the holy book of the Sikhs, the Granth S&heb, which is said to 
contain the Guru’s name written by himself with the point of an 
arrow. There is a small mugat or subsidiary place of worship 
attached to this temple ; and another mngai^ which is in the hands 
of the N&naksbahis, contains a sacred tree believed to have sprung 
up miraculously from a tooth-pick placed in the ground by Govind 
Singh. The temple is one of the 4 great sacred places (takhh or 
darhdn) of the Sikhs, who visit it on pilgrimage. The pilgrims 
are bound to appear before the Guru Granth Saheb, or Bara Sftheb 
os it • is also called, on the first day of entering the town, and 
offer or hard parBhad^ i>., sweetmeats specially prepared 

for the purpose. The Mahanth of tliis temple must be an 
Ahdli pardenfity ix.y ho must belong to the puritanical sect of 
Ak&lis mentioned below, and not be a native of Patna, a salutary 
rule preventing the funds of the temple becoming the hereditary 
perquisite of any one family. The provisions of Act XX of 186;i 
are applicable to this temple, and under that Act the District 
Judge has authority to appoint a manager, either temporarily or 
l>ermanently, subject to liability to dismissal for misconduct. 
Such managers have been appointed on several occasions to look 
after the endowment, and incidentally, in the discharge of their 
duties, to supervise religious worship. 

There is a small Sikh community settled at Patna, who have 
to the present day preserved intact the faith and ceremonies of 
Guru Govind Singh. Patna is consequently one of the few places 
in India whore the Sikh religion may still bo seen in something 
like its primitive purity. At Patna,’" writes Mr. Macauliffe,* 

“ the Sikhs pay the strictest attention to the injunctions of Guru 
Govind. Sleeping or walking they are never without the habi- 
limonts known os the * five Ks.* So strong is the aversion of 
the more orthodo.\ among (hem to Hindus, that they will not 
even partake of food cooked by their hands. Thisj is carrying 
orthodoxy a long way, but still further is it carried when they 
will not partake of food cooked even by a Sikh, who has not on 

his person all the five Ks.” The five Ks {kokkan) are — the 
* ' 

* M. MHcauUffo, Tk« Sikh BeligUn undtr Banda wtd %i$ prgMni condition 
Cskatta Rtvitw, Vol LXXIII. ' 
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keith or long hair, tho kirprin^ a small knife witli an iron handle 
round which tho ke^^h is rolled, the kangd or wooden comb, tho 
kficlih.ov drawers, and (he kard or iron bangle for tho wrist. The 
Patna Sikhs also strictly observe the five injunctions of Goviud 
Singh that no Sikh should cut or shave his haijr, oat ftosh killed 
according to Muhammniadtin custom, have oonnoctions with 
Muhammadan women, or eat with any one but a true Sikh. 

W ith a few exceptions, they are Khalsa Sikhs, and several of 
them are Akalis of the straitcst Sikli soot, who wear a dark blue 
dress and lofty turbans omamentod with steel quoits, daggers 
and knives, and are careful 'to keep their religion pure and 
undefiled. 

Tho foundation of ti e first Cltristiau Mission in !‘utua isfam*' 
generally attributed to the Capuchin Fathers, who settled tJiere mJi* ioku. 
in 1706; but it app(‘ar8 that tho Jesuits Inwl a settlement there j^inU 
nearly a century earlier. The establishmout of a Jesuit Mission 
at Patna is spoken of ns a piit accompli in the Littera) Aniiuro, 

Cochin,* Doceml»er ‘JOtli, 1620, in which it is wud — “ The Mission 
of Patna, wlioso beginnings arc so glorioui to llie Society, has 
been but lately started. It owes its foundation to a Viceroy, who 
has newly come to tlmi part of tlic country,and is culled uNawAb.’^t 
This Nawab, it goes on to say, hearing from sonio" l^ortuguese 
merchanls, who were visiting Patnu, that soq^e Jesuit Fatbor«hud 
sottltKi in Bengal, invited “ the Captain-General of that place, 

!>., apparently tl)e Rector of tlio College of Hoogly, to come to 
Patna and volunteered to defray nil the exponse ot building a 
church and of maintaining a jiriest. On his arrival, tho Nawab 
entertained him with princely hospitality, confessed that ho liad 
been baptized at Goa, ami had ni-kcd him to corao in order that 
he might make his confession, build u church, and live like a true 
Christian. The NuwAb was as good his wonl, gave u grant 
tor building the ehiirch, and assigned the ]»ricst in charge ngoorl 
house to live in and tho iueonie of a village for his HUppmf. 

This Nawab was Mukarnb IHiau, who, though lie boahUxl of Iwiiig 
a Christian, did not profess his faith publicly, for fear he might 
lose his appointment, lie hod many wives, and was forbidden 
tho sacraments on that account. Ho allowed the priest to sec 
only the principal <.)ne in order to instruct and haptizo her ; uud 
the Father, ►Simon bigueredo, who visitcMl Patna in JGl^O, 

• 111 the })cgi0BinK of ihu 17lli tt^iltiry the Jeeuit MiMioim were divided into 
2 Frovimei, Oon and CVhiii, and IknKal was a depetideury of lh« lattor. 

t 8e» the Foumtttliou of the Jetuil Miwloti of Faliia (1020), Catholic Herald 
gf India, Aog. 22, litOO. I am indeblsd U) the Hevd, H. Uosten, 8. J., for 

informatioii about tbli Minion. 

a a 
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thonght that he only kept a priest there in order to bring Portu- 
guese merchants to the city and so enrich himself. 

Capuchin Jesuit Mission was probably short-lived, for it was not 

Miarion. till the 18th oSntury that, a permanent settlement was made there 
as a result of the decision to establish a mission in Tibet, which 
was made a Prefecture and entrusted to the Capuchin Fathers. 
In 1704 we find that a Capuchin Father, Joseph of Ascoli, died 
at Patna, and in 1706 six Capuchin Fathers came there on their 
way to Lhasa. One was left behind at Patna, whore in 1713 
he erected a hospice, and Patna continued to be the basis of the 
Tibet Mission till 1745, when the heroic Father Horace of Penna 
left Lh&sa and returned to Patan in Nepal, in despair at the orders 
that he and his companions might preach onljj on condition that 
they declared the Tibetan religion to bo good and perfect. The 
mission hospice at Patna was destroyed on the 25th June 1763, 
when the English made their attack on the city, and the priests 
narrowly escaped being murdered by Mir Kasim Ali’s soldiers 
during the fighting which ensued. The church was despoiled and 
profaned, and three fathem found praying there, one of whona 
was the Superior, John of Brescia, were assaulted, stripped naked, 
and nearly killed. The records state that the church was reopened 
on the Slst July 1763, and that divine service continued without 
intemiption ; the first entry is of a burial on the l4th November 
1763, some days after the English recaptured the city. 

Father Joseph of Eoveto, one of the fathers attacked by Mir 
K&sim’s soldiers, was now appointed Prefect Apostolic of the 
Nep&l Mission, in which Patna was then inolndod;and owing to 
his exertions tlie present church was built on the site of the old 
hospice (1772-79), Signor Tiretto of Venice being the architect. 
The priests at this time were in high favour at the Nepal court, 
owing to their medical skill ; and an interesting memorial of their 
connection with the Nepalese is foimd in a bell with the name 
Maria on it, and a Latin inscription to the effect that it was 
presented in 1782 by Bohftdur Sh&h, son of Prithwi Narayan, 
king of Nepal, A story is told of him that he wanted the priests 
to teach hbi physical science, and that they refused unless he 
agreed to learn Christianity as well. He rejected this proposal 
on the ground that it would be inconvenient for a prince to turn 
Christian, but offered to supply three men who would become 
Christians instead of him. The priests declined, and this so 
surprised Bahkdur Shkh, that he could only aooount for it by 
supposing that the priests did not really know science, and so 
wanted to evade the teaching of it.* 

• H, BfT«ridge, Tkt </ faUm, CalentU Ccvicw, to). LXXVl. 
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^ In 1845 Patna was modo the headquarters of a Vicariate 
Apostolic^ and in 188G, on the establishment of the hieraroliy in 
India, it was constituted part of (ho newly formed Diocese of 
. AUah&bad. The mission has been entrust^ to *(he Capuchin 
Fathers of the Province of Bologna, and the Fathers are in charge 
of the Catholic communities at the o stations of Patna, IChagaul, 
Dinapore, Bankipore and Kurji. At Bankipore there is a convent, 
which manages two oiplmnages, one for native girls, and the other 
for European and Eurasian girls, to wliieh a boarding and day 
school is attached. At Kurji there is a large Euro}>ean boys’ 
school maintained by the Irish Christian Brotliors. 

The other Christian missions in the district are of modem 
growth; they aroi the London Baptist Missionary Society, the ^***^‘’”* 
London Baptist Zanana Mission and the Zanana Bible and 
Medical Mission. The London Baptist Mission has stations at 
Dinapore, Bankipore and Patna city, and employs a stall of 4 mis- 
sionaries, an assistant liomo missionary and several evangelists. 

Its chief work is evangelistic, but it also kwps up a lx)arding 
school for Christians at Bankipore and several elomonhfl'y sohoob. 

The London Baptist Zanana Mission, with ]iejMl(piartorB at Banki- 
pore, has d misi^ionaries, who are aided in (heir work by several biblo 
women. In addition to evangelistic work, it maintains a Imarding 
school for Christian girls at Banki]X)re and two day soliools for 
non-Christians. Tlie Zanana Bible and Medical Mission possesses 
a well equipped hospital, the “ Duchess of Teck Hospital,’^ in 
Patna city, the staff consisting of V lady doctors, 2 Europeon 
lady superintendents and several well-trained nurses. Its work is 
partly evangelistic and partly raedicnl. 
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PUBLIC ilEALTil. 

A coMpAiusoN of vital statisties for any lengthy perioda is 
rendered impoasible by the changes in the syf^tem of .registering 
births and deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 
IRB,”) the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
in 1876 the system was extended to births; but the 
returns received were so incomplete that they were soon disoon - 
tintied, and, except in towns, deaths alone were registered until 
1892, when tlie oolleotion of statistics of births as well as of deaths 
was oidered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. Under 
this system vital occurrences are reported by the chaukh/dn to the 
police, and the latter submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, 
by* whom statistics for the whole district are prepared. 

So far os they can be accepted — and they are sulticicntly accurate 
for the purpose of calculating the approximate growtli of the 
population and of showing the relative healthiueBS or unhealthiness 
of different years — tlio returns submitted since 1892 show tliat 
conditions were normal up to the year 1900, the recorded births 
exceeding the deaths by 22,762. But in January 1900 plague 
apporr*d in epidemic form, and by the close of the year the 
number o! deaths reported as due to it w'as 28,022, while the 
deatiiF. from nil causes aggregated 86,996 and exceeded the- 
births by 17,946. There is little doubt, however, that a great 
nunj^er of deaths were not reported ; and the census of 1901 
showed that the total population had decreased by 148,426 or by 
8*4 per cent, since 1891, that even after allowing for the 
absence of persons bom elsewhere, there was a falling off of 
96,373, and that, assuming 25,000 persons were omitted from 
the returns, there was a net decrease of 70,000. 

Since 1900 there has been a marked increase in the number .. 
of births, the birth-rate each year exceeding 40 per mille, while 
the average has been 43-16 per mille, as compared with 38 per 
mille in the preceding 6 years. But it has fayed to keep paoe with 
the rapid growth in the number of death?, the annual Jeaih-rate 
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ftveraging 50*80 per mille, as oompared with 35*12 per mille 
in the previous quinquennium. The result is that in the 5 yean 
ending in 1905, the deaths rooorded have exooedod the births 
by over (>2,000, owing to the ravages of plague, which carried 
of! nearly 92,000 persons during this short period. Only once 
have there been more births than deaths in the quinquennium, 
and that was in 1902, wlieu there wore only 2,783 deaths fi*oiu 
[dague. 

The mortality in the towns has been particularly high and 
generally far in excess of that in rural areas. Thus the death- 
rate in the 4 towns of B&rh| Bihar, Dinapore and Patna, though 
less tiiau in other parts of the district in 1905, was as high as (U 
per mille in the preceding 5 years ns oofiiparod with the average 
of 47 7|per mille in the rest of the district. This heavy mortality 
is largely due to the greater viruleuco of the plague in ilioso 
towns, for the death-rate fi'oth fever is, as irrulo, loss tlian in the 
villages. The loss of populntion bus been especially groat in 
Patna and Birh. In Patna’tho death-rate ruache<l the appalling 
figure of (»1‘7 per mille in 1905 and averngrtl 09*5 jwr mille in 
the previous quinquennium ; while in Birh the eorresjsmding 
figures were 51 and 7G l per mille. 

The lowest death-rate recorded in the district since the 
present system of returns was intnxiucod was in 1H98, when 
the mortnlity was only 23 70 per mille, and the highest it 
58*7^ pnr mille retumod in 1!)05. Tim lowest birth-rate is 
27*04 per mille ieturno<l in 1892, and the highest is 45 30 
recorded in 1903. 

llie mortality among infants is very groat, and Patna has infsat 
long hod a hod record in this res|)ect. In *1905 out of every 100 *wwUHty. 
children honi no loss than 20*85 per cent, died within the first 
year of their life, a ratio exceeded only in two other districts in 
Bengal ; and out of the total number of deatlis over one-third 
occurred among children under 5 years of ago This high death- 
rate among infants may Im ascribed to the operation of one or 
more of several causes, such as the poverty aiid consequent poor 
vitality of the majority of tho parents; disregBr<l of thf primary 
rules of eanitatioii in the lying-in-rooms, which are generally dark, 
damp and ill- ventilated out-houses; want of skilled midwivet; 
insufficient nourishment, specially when the mother is sickly ; 
insufficient clothing, combined %vitU neglect and exposure ; 
ignorance and neglect in the treatment of infantile diseases; and 
the immaturity of parents, losding to feeble organisation in the 
children and enhancing the natural susceptibility to diietse. 
Accidents incidental to birth, such as tetanus neonatorum, ore very 
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fatal, and the practice of treating the cut end of the umbilical cord 
with cow-dung causes a large number of deaths among healthy 
infants every year. Owing, partly to high infantile mortality, and 
even more to the mortality caused by plague, we find in Patna a 
population steadily declining in spite of a rising birth-rate. 

The greatest mortality is caused by fever, but the marginal 

— - table will show that the death- 

I I Ratio per miiie iu rate is not SO high as in the 

adjoining districts or as in the 

- lf.0r>. i 1900-04. i:, . ® It Ti. 1- 

' I rrovince as a whole. It has 

P,itnn ... 18-28 ' 19-89 ! ^cen known to fall as low as 

14*93 per mille, a ratio recorded 
in 1902, and the maximum is 
j ; 29*33 per mille recorded in 
Monjjhyr ... 23-59 i 23 •52 ] 90 1 ; but in that year a number 

B«njfal ... 21-34 I 21-11 of deaths caused by plague Were 

' - ascribed to fever. The same 

element of error recurs annually, as the chauhld^r responsible for 
the returns -a task for which he is often eminently unfitted-indis- 
criminately classes a number of different diseases under the 
general head of fever; but there is no doubt that a very large 
proportion of the deaths returned are really due to malarial 
affections. 

Some of the forms of fever now found in the district appear 
to have been introduced withiu comparatively recent times. Thus 
in 1882 it was reported that “ the Bihfir subdivision has for the 
past few years suffered from a malarioua type of fever, acoom- 
panied by enlargement of the spleen, a visitation which was 
formerly entirely unknown in tliis part of the country”; and 
next year it was again reported for the same subdivision that 
“ the malarious fever of Bengal has gradually established itself. 
Enlargement of the spleen with its peculiar cachexia, which 
was almost imknown, is a common disease now-a-days : neither 
towns nor villages are exempt from its ravages.’^ 

As regards the types of fever prevalent, the Civil Surgeon, 
Major B. H. Deare, i.m.s,, has contributed the following 

note : — , 

“ Maktt'ial /firer.— This is the most common form\ of fever met 
with in the district. The people here call it jarf-hokhdr"* or 
fever with rigor. It prevails both in rural as weir os in town 
areas, though it is more prevalent in low-lying areas given up to 
rioe cultivation In the rural areas, where people usuA^ly live in 
villagea made up of olusters of mud- built huts, surrpunded by 
wide tracts of low-lying lauds, which {pnn the •rioe ftelds, the 


i 

Gayfi ... 36-28 j- 2.6-19 

I 

Shaiiriua ; 37 -76 : 23-2/ 
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oonditions are quite favourable to tJio spread of malaria dui'ing the 
rainy season. In the villages adjoining the irrigation oanals^ the 
people suffer most from intorraittfut form of malarial fever. In 
the town orotis malarial fevor is most oomniou during and after 
the rainy soasou. Mosquitoes are common throughout the year, 
but they are mostly of the vnriot}^ Oulex. Auoplioles mosquitoes 
are, however, found during tho malarial season. All the forms of 
malarial fovera are met with in tho district. The most common 
form is that caused by tin? benign tertian panisite. Next to that 
in freq jenoy is the malignant tertian infection, while tho quartan 
fonn is rare. Numeroxis oases have bec‘n verifltHl by mieroseopie 
examination of blood films at tl\e Baukiporo General Hospital. 
Double iiifeetion witli lK>lh l>enign and malignant tertian jmnisitefl 
has been met with, (’liiiically the course and temperature cliart 
do not differ from the same types of IVvor in otlior malarious 
localities, and tlie only treatment is t[uinine ; in the malignant 
tertian variety this must be given liyp04lornucally. 

“ CV/c/c'/fC J'tViV or infecdo/is tcith Lvi«hmnn-lhnoi'<in bodies.--^ 
Tliis form of clironic fever ^^ith enlargement of spleen is common 
in the district, and up to a recent dale was mistaken fos malaria 
cachexia. In the earlier stages of the infection, it gives rise to 
fever of ivi.iittenl typo not amenable to quinine; laitT on it gives 
rise to irregula.. j>yrexia with ennu'iation, often diarrlxjoo, groat 
enlargement of the spleen, some enlargement of tho liver, and 
chronic nloors on tho logs. Ten such cases were identified by 
spleen puncture and microHco[>ic examination of the bhxxl during 
the last year at tlie Bankiporo Hospital. 

‘‘ Tuphoul yi 7 v r.— Enteric fever is fairly common in Patna, 
08 in Bengal. The so cij^led ciiscs of remittent fever are really 
nothing but tyjdioid fever. Tlie rash is, as u rule, absent, and 
the intestinal syinptoin**, a.s a rule, are not well marked. There 
may even be con.stipation instead of diurrha'a, Tho cause is 
impure drinking water. The wells of Patna are as a rule hachhA^ 
and the people generally use the water from them for drinking 
purposes. 

“/■ffe ilaya' feier.^Thih is a class of fever which is quite separate 
by itself. The malarial parasite is never found in those oases. It 
is common in Octol^er in Patna. Tho fever generally bogina with 
Coryza and pain over tho whole body, but not in the joints. 
There is, as a rule, constipation and frontal headache of a 
throbbing character. Tho fever ranges from 103 to 104'\ and 
after 6 days comes to normal. Quinine ha« no effect on tliis class 
of fever. * During recovery extreme prostration is a well marked 

feature. Probably this is nothing more than influenza.’^ 

• ■ 
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After fever, the most terrible scourge 'is plague, which in 
6 years (1900—05) has carried off over 114,000 persons; no 
district in Bengal has suffered so much from this disease as 
Patna. Plague first appeared in 1900, and since then has been an 
annual visitation. It has now established itself firmly, coming and 
going with the seasons with wonderful regularity, being most 
prevalent with the winter, and then practically disappearing or 
remaining dormant throughout the hot and rainy seasons, to 
recrudesce with the advent of the cold weather and attain its 
greatest virulence in the first 3 months of the year. For 4 years 
(1900—03) the epidemic was confined to those parts where easy 
communication and grain markets existed, the tract along the 
East Indian Railway and the surroundings of Bihar being 
attacked every year, while the south-west of the district remained 
immune. The disease has now spread all over the district, and 
no part is free from its ravages. The towns have, however, 
suffered far more than niral areas, the explanation apparently 
being that plague is a disease which thrives in congested areas. 

At first, the people feared the remedies which it was sought 
to apply almost as much as they did tlie plague itself ; and for 
soma years the tradition lingered among the Goalas in the north- 
west of Manor that Government wished to poison them The 
attitude of the people has now changed for the better. Year by 
year the villagers are becoming more ready to leave their houses, 
when plague breaks out, and encamp in the open, Muhammadan 
weavers, however, being fatalists, still decline to do so, and the 
incidence of the disease among them is consequently great. 
Chemical disinfection is unpopular, but disinfection by burning 
cow-diiug cakes is understood by all and carried out by many ; 
though not perhaps effective, it serves to inspire confidence. 
Anti-plague inoculation has not gained any popularity. A 
regular system of rat extermination has recently been introduced, 
and 900,000 rats were killed in 1906-07. 

Cholera breaks out every year in epidemic form at the begin- 
ning or end bf the rainy season, the worst year on record being 
1905 when it caused over 8,000 deaths, the death-rate being 5 
per mille. It is due to the impure wat^r-supply of the people, 
who obtain their drinking wat^ from wells, which are rarely 
properly protected. The water in them becomes polluted during 
any prolonged drought, and is even more contaminated by 
surface wasbings, if there is a heavy downpour or continuous 
rain after very dry weather. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea are very prevalent, their inci- 
dence being greatest during the hot and rainy seasons, more 
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particularly just as the rains break or at their close ; in 1905 the 
‘ death-rate returned as duo to these diseases was 4*2 per niille, 
and in the preceding 5 years the average was 4*4 per niille. 

As Patna is one of the 4 areas in Bengal conspicuous for the 
high death«rate reported under this head, a special enquiry into 
the cause of the mortality was made in 1905-00 by Captaiu 
Masson, I. M. S., Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. The follow- 
ing are extracts from that officer’s report — “ Out of a total of 83 
coses investigated and all rogisterod oa dysentery or dinirhooa, 
only 32 were actually found to liave died from the?o diseases. 
Fever accounted for 23, cholera for 18, toothing for 2, and still- 
birth, childbirth, want of milk, "spleen, plitliisis, suako-bito, old 
age and obstruction of the bowels for ono each. It will be noted 
that a great many of the cases incorrectly rcgislercd arc duo to 
fever. It must not, however, be supposed that all those cases 
are malarial fever; in several coses the symptoms pointed to 
yfcd/fl azdr. Cholera is the other disease which has most frequently 
been confounded with dysentery. I have elicited the information 
that the villager does not consider a cose as ono of ohoh‘ra, unless 
there is vomiting. Cases of two days* illness or so aro thus 
registered as diarrhoea. Tho main fact which comes out of the 
investigation is that tlio enormous proi)ortion of (>l*5 per cent, 
of cases registered are orronoous. If in Patna generally the same 
conditions obtained as have been found in tho Diuapore sub- 
division, viz., that 7 out of every 11 cases of dysentery and 
diarrhoea are incorrectly registered, then tho actual death-rate 
for the district will bo found to be a fairly average one, 1 f 
granted to be a little above the average still, then ono may 
attribute this result to tho water-supply. That the water-supply 
is not of tho best, may be gathered from tho groat prevalence of 
cholera, and from the local conditions which I have seen and des- 
cribed. In village after village one ol)8erved^well8 olfering every 
facility for surface and percolation contamination/^ 

liogarding the results of this investigation, the Sanitary 
Commissioner writes— “From my own knowledge of Bih&r, I 
am inclined to believe that Captain Masson’s conclusions are 
oorreot, and that the death-rate under tliis head is incorrect, hut 
on the other hand, this explanation falls short in the following 
ways:— (1) It does not explain why the death-rate is higher 
in Patna than it is in Sb&b&b&d and GayA. (2) It does not 
explain the regularity with which the figures go up year by 
year at certain times of the year. (3) Many of the oases of 
dysentery and diarrhoea aro in reality cholera ; henee it would be 
expected t^at, in years Yb«n cholera was very prevalent, the 

ci 2 
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returns from these diseases would inorease simultaneously. The 
figures show that such is not the case. In 1904, the district 
cholera return was only 79 per mille ; whereas in 1903 it was 3'08, 
and in 1905, 5'00 per mille. The diari'hcea and dysentery rate 
remained very constant, 3-65, 3-40 and 4-19 in the three years. 
There is no relation between the two diseases. Again, both in 
Gaya and ShahabSd the same fact is observed, viz., cholera 
comes and goes, but the dysentery and diarrhoea figures vary 
very little. 

(4) If Captain Masson’s contention is correct that a large 
number of the oases of dysentery and diarrhoea are mostly either 
cholera or fever, then the ourvo of diarrhoea and dysentery would 
follow largely the curve of mortality from all causes, but the 
figures show that this is not the case. Thus, in Fatwa thana in 
1905 the mortality from alt causes was 10 j>er mille above that of 
the year before, whilst the dysentery and diarrhoea figure was 2 5 
l)er mille lower. Therefore I am afraid that, as regards Patna, we 
have not yet obtained a very satisfactory conclusion in the matter. 
On the one hand, wo have a great deal of careful work by Captain 
Masson that goes to show that the high death-rate under this 
head is duo to careless reporting, and on the other hand we have a 
persistent local high death-rate that shows certain characteristics 
year after year, the figures of which go to disprove that it is 
either erroneously reported cholera or fever that accounts for the 
high rate.” 

In this connection, the following remarks of Captain Masson 
regonling the methods of reporting may bo quoted— “ The method 
pursued by the chaukidirs seems to be as follows— when a 
chnuklddr hears that a death occurs, he goes to the house 
and enquires what was the cause of death. lie rarely sees 
the corpse, and in any case always takes the word of the relatives. 
He has next to get the entry made in his book, and for this 
purpose he seeks the Pamh of the village, who, ns a rule, is the 
only person who con do this. Thereafter twice a week he goes 
to the thana to report. The names of the deceased persons are 
then written down in a register, and thereafter sent to the District 
Superintendent of Police, who in turn sends a return to the Civil 
Surgeon. ... In the greater percentage of cases the ehauki. 
ddi's knew little or nothing of the deceased persons, even although 
the death occurred in their immediate vicinity. In quite a number 
of instances I have confronted the and the person giving 

the information. The cAoMiirfdr has generally no recollection of 
the ooourrenoe, and I incline to the belief t^t, when he gets the 
name of the deceased person, he has fr^uently to waif, till he gets 
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some one to wite the name in hie book. When that person has 
been found, his memory finds that it has played him false, and he 
then suggests the name with which ho is probably most familiar, 
and this is returned. In no other way eau I account for the 
extraordinary discrepancy which must have its origin with or 
around the chauhidar. An amusing example of such errors is 
quoted by Captain Massou — In one village, he says, a Kah&r “ was 
reported to have dit'd of dysentery. In the chuukuldv^ book it 
is written that he di(xl of fever, but the man actually died «>£ 
snake-bite. A more extraordinary mixture one cannot well 
imagine.” 

Serious epidemics of small-pox are not common, and, os a rule, Small, 
the death-rate is very low. The worst epidemic on record occuiTod 
in 1902, when 5,000 persons, ropreseniiug d per thousand of 
the population, died of the disease 

Itespiratory diseases are more common than would appear Ko*|)iri 
from the returns, all oases of capillary bronchitis in cliildron 
(known locally as hmed dated or !/ohd), which is a very common 
disease at certain seasons of the year, being returned tinder other 
heads. Even so, the number of deatlis caused by such diseases is 
greater than in other parts of the Provinw. 

Blindness is more common than in any otlior district in Bengal indrin 
or Eastern Bengal, no less than 1^7 tiuiIch out of every 150,000 
mules and 194 out of tlie tame number of females being returned 
08 blind at the census of 1901. The glare and dust accompany- 
ing a hoi dry climate ai>pear to jirtHlisposc to cataract ; in I ho 
five years ending in 1900, y<S(i suceesHful operations for cataract 
were [)orformed. Insanity is also more frequent than in any other 
part of South Bihar, 08 males and 12 females out of every 190,000 
of either sox being returned as sutferiug from inwinity; exclud- 
ing the inmates of tlie lunatic asylum at Baiikipore, the figures 
are 15 and 7 respectively. Lepers are also’ more numerous than 
elbowhero in Bih^r, 77 out of every 1 00, OOO males being shown 
as lepers at the census of 1901, I’ojmlar belief in tliis district 
coincides with recent theories in considering that leprosy may be 
I)roduoed by a fish diet. 

The introduction of sanitary reforms in rural areas is a matter 
of great dieffiulty. Though strict in attending to their personal tiof« 
cleanliness, the villagers live in complete indifference to their 
unhealthy surroundings, and the sense of public cleanliness is 
wanting. The village site is generally dirty, crowded with cattle, 
and badjy drained. The houses themselves are dark,, ill-ventilated 
huts, built of mud dug out of some hole in the immediate vicinity, 
which beqpmes a stagnant filthy pool, the receptacle of all Idnds 
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of dirt. The wells are not properly protected, and the drainage of 
the houBGB is apt to find its way into them ; while the tanks are 
used indiscriminately for cooking and bathing. In spite, how- 
ever, of the apathy of the people and the tenacity with which they 
cling to customs injurious to health, many sanitary reforms have 
been effected by the Local Boards, which in this respect serve as 
models to t })0 rest of the Province. Systematic operatiocs have 
been taken in hand to keep the larger villages in a sanitary condi- 
tion by filling up unhealthy hollows, clearing away rank vegeta- 
tion, and removing filth ; and sweepers are employed in the larger 
villages under the control of a village headman or respectable 
resident. 

In the towns the problem of sanitation is more diflBcult owing 
to the congested area which has to bo dealt with. The houses are 
closely packed together along the main streets and in narrow side 
lanes ; the better class of houses are built with little attempt to 
secure ventilation ; while the majority are made of mud, built 
on a slightly raised floor and overcrowded with inmates. The 
Municipal Act gives the authorities power to deal with matters 
connected with the water-supply, drainage, street cleaning, 
sewage, etc. ; and groat improvements have been effected since its 
introduction in 1884, But the time has been too short to 
introduce all the reforms required, and the funds at the disposal 
of the municipalities are too limited to enable them to execute 
any large schemes, which would completely remedy tho insanitary 
conditions produced by many centuries of neglect. All, moreover, 
have been severely handicapped of late years by tho plague 
epidemic, which has crippled their resources. At present, the 
crying want in all tho municipal areas is a proper scheme of 
drainage and water-supply. 

Vaccination, which is compulsory only in municipal areas, 
appears to bo regarded with some disfavour by the people. In 
1005-06 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 39,000 
representing 21 per mille of tho population — the lowest proportion 
in the whole of Bengal— and protection was afforded to 347 per 
thousand of infants under one year of ago. The annual number 
of successful operations in the preceding 5 years averaged 23*1 
per mille of the population, a figure lower than in any other 
district except Shihabid and SAran, as compared with the 
average of 26*7 per mille for the Patna Division, and 31*1 
per mille for the whole Province. Apart from the general 
unpopularity of vaccination, there seems little doubt that the 
prevalence of plague has seriously interfered with the progress 
of the operations, 
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Thirty years ago there were only 5 dispensaries in the district Mwicii 
situated at Patna, Banldpore, B&rh, Bih&r and Dinapore, There 
is now a General Hospital at Bankipore and 15 dispensaries at 
the following places : — Patna, BadalpurA, Bftrh, Bharat purA, BihSr, 

ChAndf, Dinapore, Islftmpur, Karaiporsami, Khuarupur, Maner, 
Masaurhi, Mok&moh, Piinpun andllijgir. The General Hospital 
at Bankipore contains 124 bods for piale and 20 bods for female 
patients ; the Patna city disjH^nsary contains beds for 30 male and * 

12 female patients; the dispensary at Dinapore for 19 male and 6 
female patients; that at Barb for 12 male and 0 female patients; 
and that at Bihar for 16 mole and 8 female patients. The other 
dispensaries afford out-door relief only. 

Tlie number of those institutions has incroasod oonsidorably 
during recent years, and their popularity has grown steadily. 

In 189() the Commissioner, Sir J. A. Bourdillon, k.c.s.i., 
remarked that ** the population is so vast, compared with the 
number of dispensaries and that of patients, tliat an increase in 
the number of the latter is a more atom in the great moss ond 
can indicate no general feeling. Many years raustrelapso before 
the people of Bihar will flock bo freely to tlio dispensaries as they 
do in the North-Western Provinces.’^ The statistics of attendance 
show, however, that the popularity of the English method of 
treatment has been steadily growing, the nuralx^r of patients 
treated annually rising from 110,000 in 1805 to 160,000 in 1905 
or by 34 per cent, in 10 years; the daily average number of 
patients in the same 2 years was 1,207 and 1,479 rospootivoly. 

Among other modioal institutions may bo mention od the 
Lunatic Asylum at Bankipore, which has accommodation for 206 
males and 50 females ; the Temple ModicJil School at Patna, which 
will bo described in Chapter XV ; and the Duchess of Teck 
Hospital in the same city. This hospital is maintained by the 
Zanina Bible and Medical Mission, which does much useful work 
among the women in Patna. It has a strong staff of lady doctors 
and nurses, and consists of 4 buildings eroote<l in 1893-95, viz., a 
block containing out-patients and consulting rooms, eompoundors* 
room, store room, operating theatre and ward attaching ; a separate 
ward block containing private wards arranged on the cottage 
hospital system; nurses’ and matrons’ quarters; and a lady 
doctor’s bouse eontainiog a private ward and consulting room. 

These buildings are situated not far from the river bank, on a 
plot of high ground, three quarters of a mile to the west of the 
Opium Factory in Patna. 

The following tables contain statistics of the principal diseases 
treated and operations performed at each of the hospitals and 
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dispensaries under Government control, as well as of their receipts 
and expenditure, during 1906. 




Disjsabbs trbatbd. 



Namb op 

OiliPBireABY. 

Malarial 

fevers. 

Diseases 
of the 
eye/ 

Diseases 
of the car. 

M orms. 

Number 
of surgical 
operations 
Dysentery, performed. 

1 

Bankiporo General 

3,080 

3,W6 

3,283 

1,227 

5t)8 

3,051 

Hogpital. 


BadalpnrS Dispen- 

1,028 

272 

601 

329 

217 

498 

Mary. 







Bsrh Uiipensary ' 

768 

447 

],m 

830 

109 

552 

Bharatpui'i ,, 

1,200 

no 

609 

205 

160 

224 

BihSr „ 

2.030 

1,81.'} 

2,322 

8;}.3 

571 

059 

Chand! „ 

1,724 

327 

480 

125 

345 

237 

DInapore „ 

2,440 

008 

1,415 

630 

173 

1,107 

iNlampur ,, 

1.207 

300 

240 

no : 

105 

210 

Karaipai'Narui,, 

2,3(H 

410 

626 

432 

540 

239 

KhuHfupur ,, 

2,101 

<«7 

840 

213 

271 

2t0! 

Maner ,, 

1,OP7 

218 

1 465 

270 

120 

202 

2!t5 

MaHHiirhf „ 

1,021 

4Jt6 

r.40 

141 

2;J.3 

Mokaineh „ 

O.'-.O 

1.50 

-104 

270 

no 

274 

Patna city , 

i.tiort 

2,0.30 

1,082 

401 

215 ; 

1,701 

POnpOn ,, 

082 

280 1 

618 j 

131 

140 

2(>5 

lUisfp 

2,22<’. 

.372 

348 

l(»8 

300 I 

210 

Total 

2<;.ooo 

11,011. 

15,520 

0581 

4,431 

10,195 


Name of 
Dispensary. 


IlECEim. 


i Kxi'BNniTlRK. 

GdVern- 
jiiont con- 
tribution. 

District 

Punds. 

Miinit‘ii>al 

Funds. 

1 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
other 
sources. 

Kstiiblisli. 

nu-nt. 

, .Modiciniis, 
diet, build. 
inKS cte. 


Ks. 

Us. 

Kfl. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ks, 

Bankipiue General 

10,(412 

tl.lHIO 

5,905 

9,1KH1 

7,181 

18, .510 

Hospital. 







Budalpnra Dispeii. 

9 

1,332 


41 

010 

7!»0 

■ary. 







Bilrh Dispensary 


6(NI 

OOll 

i 172 

600 

1,287 

Bharat piu-S „ 

20 

1.101 


1 105 


74!i 

Bihar 

360 

600 

3.12! 

i 1,101 

2, .51 3 

2,825 

(■hsndl „ j 

10 

I,037 


i 3 

601 

4m6 

Dinaporf' „ 

I, VMS 

.5(H> 

'2.WH> 

6,00-1 

1.8W 

1,877 

fslainpur ,. 

21 

6. M3 


01 

530 

4,028 

Karalparsarai „ 

23 

1 .3.52 


7.5 

Ool 

800 

Khusrupur ,, 

10 

1,124 



00!« j 

662 

Maner ,. 

10 

1,157 



610 

7:tl 

Masaurhl 

24 

053 


21 

046 

.3.53 

Mokameh ,, 

16 

1,014 

1 

.52 

6.'i;i 

4.31 

Patna City 

; 3;i 


6.060 

620 : 

3.«8i 

2,677 

FQnpnn „ 

1 

*0.30 


18 

537 

Ell) 

BijgU’ 

i 

1,001 


loo ! 

013 

761 

Total 

! 13,138 

2.3.8(M 

17,315 ; 

18,371 ; 

21,080 

37,942 
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OlIAPTEU VI. 

AGKICULTITKE. 

Thk district mny be divided into 4 broadly marked traets, of 
which the first three are eomjirised within the Bankipore, lUrh 
and Diuaporo subdivisions, while the fourth consists of the 
Bihar subdmsion. These ureas are, (1) the didra hinds along the 
Ganges ; (2) a long narrow strip of high land along the Ganges ; Natuml 
(3) a broad belt of low-lying country south of (he upland strip 
just mentioned ; and (1) the Bihar subdivision. In onoh of thoso 
tracts ngricuUiu-al conditions vary eonsidcrubly, and a brief 
account will lliereforo bo given of each. 

The lands, which are found in the Ik d of^tho Ganges, JDiVir# 
stretch along the whole of the north of the district. The cnKition *'*'’‘**’ 
of those or charti as they are also called, is an intei'esting 

example of soil formation. 8omo back-water or curve of (ho river 
bed sots up an eddy in (lie cuiTcnt, which tlioreupon )»ecom('H hu/H- 
cieiitly stationary to deposit a j)or(ion of the sand which it holds 
in solution. The level of the which is so far nothing but 
a heap of sand, thou gradually rises as the water lying stagnant 
spreads a thin layer of clay and sill over the sand ; ami this 
deposit of silt dcci)eiis at every high Hood, until at last the char 
rises above flood-level. The soil of such a chu}' is extremely 
fertile, and grows magnificent crops; hut if its growth is arrested 
by the river altering its course, so that the flood-water does not 
cover it during tbo 8econ<l stage of its I'ormaiioii, it remains 
sandy and ban'cn. These di^ra lands arc tfie most fertile in’ the 
district; they grow Ihadoi crops Iwfore tlie river rises ami rabi 
crops in the cold weather, both yielding magnificent harvests. 

The second tract is situatod l>©lwoen the permanent bank of fho The uii* 
Ganges and the low-lying tract to the soutli, and amiprises all the 
land lying north of the East Indian Kailway line throughout tho 
breadth of the district, with the exception of a small area in 
the extreme north-west which is liable to inundution in the rains. 

In this tract bA/M and rabi crops are chiefly grown, though rice 
is also cultivated in some places, especially in the noighbourhood 
of the Patna-GayA Canal between Khagaul and Diniporo. 

The third tract comprises tho remainder of tho Dinaporo, Tb# loir. 
Bankipore and Birh subdivisions and may be further subdivided *•*’** ^'^^^ 
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into 3 separate areas. The western portion receives artificial irri- 
gation from the canal running for about 40 miles near the western 
border of the district, which supplies the whole of the Bikram 
thana and parts of the Maner, Dinapore, PhulwAri, and Masaurhi 
thanas. Further to the west the country is intersected by the 
I’unpfin and its affluents the Morhar and Dardha. These rivers 
arc largely used for irrigation, but when the Gtanges rises, their 
waters are forced back and the land is flooded. The third area 
* coDsisfs of nearly the whole of the Bfirh subdivision and extends 
from the extreme oast of the district to the south of Patna city. 
The lands comprised in this belt of country, which are known 
as tdl lauds, are subject to annual inundation from the Punpun 
and other rivers, which meander from west to east on their way 
to the Ganges. To the east, however, part of the Mokameh 
th&nais served by irrigation works of the same kind as those 
constructed in the Bihar subdivision. The whole of this tract 
produces a comparatively small crop of bhadoi and rice, but 
usually yields a good rabi harvest. 

Bihar «qb. The Bihfir subdivision is divided into the Iiills in the south 

divi»ion. (jjQ country to the north. The whole subdivision 
is inlersccted by streams, which in the hot and cold weather 
contain little or no water, but at the time of heavy rain 
are filled from bank to bank. The greater part is provided with 
a system of irrigation works intended to store and distribute the 
water. Beservoirs called dhars are built, some of which are filled 
with rain-water and natural drainage, while others are replenished 
by damming the rivers. A number of artificiid channels or 
pnnia convoy the water from the rivers to the rcsciToirs, and 
other small channels conduct it to the fields of the cullivators. 
These irrigation works effectually protect the greater part of the 
subdivision from any general failure of the crops by drought, 
but there are two exceptions to the general rule, viz., the Isl&rapur 
thana (116 rquare miles) in the extreme south-west and the 
south east corner of the Bihar thAna. The former thSna contains 
few irrigation works, and the Phalgu river, which traverses this 
area, has silted up. The land is mostly high and sandy, while 
some of it conwsts of sterile soil, impregnated with carbonate of 
soda. Bhadoi crops arc not grown very extensively, and the 
land is not altogether suitable for rice cultivation, which has only 
been introduced of comparatively recent years. In the latter 
tract, which is comprised within the Asth&w&n outpost, conditions 
are very similar, for this area has also lost the means of 
irrigation which it formerly possessed, owing to the silting up of 
its river channels. 
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Generally speaking, 4 classes of soils are recognized, viz., (1) Snila. 
kewdl^ which contains about 70 per cent of clay ; (2) rforas, which 
is half clay and half sand ; (3) bakundr}^ in which sand prepon- 
derates over clay ; and (4) didra land, w'hich may be either darafi 
or bahundri (usually the latter), but which is enriched every year 
by a deposit of silt. Besida^ those, thero is in some places a 
white soil called n/ird, which is rendered more or less sterile by 
being impregnated with carbonate of smla (rch ) ; when the 
impregnation is so great as to render it unculturable waste, it is 
known os 

JTctrfi/ soil, which is a species of hard stiff clay, opening out 
when dry in gaping fissures, is cidtivatod with rice ; but it is also 
suitable for rahi crops, ns it retains moisture for a long period 
and rahi has to depend, to a groat extent, on sub-soil moisture. 

One variety of hew^l in the B&rh subdivision, known as i6l land, 
is too deeply submerged during the rains to grow rice, the main 
product of this toil elsewhere at that season, but yields splendid 
vahi crops. 

Doran soil, when low-lying, produces rice and rahi crops; 
while hhadoi and rabi crops, such as maize and arhar, rtTo raised on 
it, if it is in the uplands. The richest doran soil consists of what 
kknown ns the or land, i>., the belt near the village 

horaeslcads, which is letter manured and more carefully culti- 
vated tliaii land at a distance, Uero well irrigation is largely 
practised, and the most valuable crops, smh as poj)py, potatoes 
and vegetables, are growTi extensively. 

liahiiudrl soil is a sandy loam, which grows bhadoi and rabi crops, 
such 08 nyirvA and barley; and the same crops are raised on dinra 
lands, but the favourite crop in the latter is the castor-oil plant. 

For the bhadoi and late rice harv'osts the distribution most Kilnftll 
favourable to agriculture -the husbandman’s ideal year— is when 
premonitory showers, falling in May or early in Juno, facilitate 
that spado husbandry whicli, to secure a n^ally goo4l cro[», must 
precede ploughing operations. The rain in the end of Juno and 
in July should bo heavy : then should come an interval of com- 
paratively fair weather, in which w'eeding of^eraiions may bo 
suooessfully prosecuted. The Sei»icmber raina must bo heavy, 
shading off into fine weather with October showers. On the 
sufficiency of the September rains, more than of any other months 
depends the character of the winter rice crop. Finally, periodic 
showers from December to February inclusive are ossonlial to a 
good ra& liarvest.* 


• A. P. MacDoDoell, Food-grain trpflf of JiWr and Btngal, CslCotU, 1876. 
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The Bubjeot of irrigation will be dealt with more fully in the 
next chapter ; and it will suffice here to say that the whole district 
depends largely on irrigation for its crops. In the headquarters 
and Dinapore subdivisions the Patna- Qaya Canal, a branch of the 
Son canal system, supplies a considerable area. In the Bihftr 
subdivision the landlords and cultivators maintain a large number 
of private irrigation works fed partly by natural drainage and 
partly by the rivers flowing northwards from the GayA district. 
The Parli subdivision relies almost entirely upon the floods from 
the Ganges and other rivers to fertilize the soil for the rabi 
crops and to supply moisture for its growth ; and rice is very little 
grown there. Well irrigation is universal in the neighbourhood 
of villages, where poppy and vegetables are grown. 

As in other parts of Bihar, the crops grown in Patna are 
divided into three groat divisions— the ayhani^ bitadoi and rabi 
crops. The (Kjhani consists of the winter crop of rice, which is 
cut in the month of Aghan (November- December), and sugarcane ; 
the bhadoi is the early or autumn crop, reaped in the month 
of ]3hado (August-September), consisting of GO days’ rice, niarad, 
kodoj maize, millets and less imjwrtant grains ; while the rnbi 
crop, which is so called because it is harvested in the spring (rabi)^ 
includes such cold- weather crops as gram, wheat, barley, oats and 
pulses. The normal acreage of the aghan i crops is 5o0,000 
acres or 18 per cent, of the normal net cropped area, of the bhadoi 
crops 210,000 acres (21 per cent.), and of the rabi crops 450,700 
acres (40 per cent.). There, are! also 21,000 acres, or 2 per cent, 
of the normal net cropped area, under orchards and garden 
produce. 

If the crops are divided into the classes usually adopted in 
tbe statistical returns, we find that out of the normal cropped 
area of 1,279,700 acres, cereals and pulses account for l,dl8,300 
acres or 90 per cent, of the whole, while oil-seeds occupy 
41,900 acres or 3 per cent. The area under the remaining 
crops is comparatively small. Uice, of which 46 varieties are 
recognized, is the staple crop of the district. It is grown most 
extensively in the BihAr subdivision, which consists for the most 
paid of low-lying land suitable for its cultivation. Here no less 
than 237,300 acres out of a total cultCvatod area of 378,100 
acres are under rice ; while the BArh subdivision is better adapted 
for the cultivation of rabi crops and grows but little rice. 

Rice occupies a normal area of 554,300 acres, and aghan i or 
winter rice forms the greater part of this crop, being raised on 
538,800 acres, or 46 per cent, of the nonnal net cropped area. 
It is sown broadcast after the oominenoement of the rains 
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in June or July on lands selected for seed nurseries, wliioh 
have previously been ploiiglied three or four Hmos. After four 
or six weeks, when the young plants are about a foot high, 
they are generally transplanted ; each plant is pulled out from the 
Iftnd, which is soft with standing water, and plaute<l again in rows 
in flooded fields in which the soil has been puddled. Tlie rice 
is then left to mature, with the aitl of water, till towards the end 
of September. The water is then draim^il off and the fields aw 
allowed to dry for lo days, and at the end of that lime tiny are 
again flooded. It is this praetieo, known as whieh makes 

the rainfall, or failing that, irrigation essential to MieiHissful 
harvest. These late rains {\\\q [lathi i/d) are the most important 
in the year, for not only are they requited to bring the winter 
crops to maturity, hut also to provide moisture for the .sowing of 
the rahi croi)8. Should no ruin fall at this period, or if water 
cannot he procured from artitieiul soiirees, the plants will wither 
and become only fit for foilder; hut if seasonable showtu-s fall or 
the crops are watered from d/mrsy paim or canals, ihe rice coiiu's 
to maturity in NovemlK^r or l)eceml>er, and is then r(‘n}>cd. The 
greater portion of the rice crop is transplanted, lint that on 
inferior lands is sown hroadc^ast. In low-lying marshy huul- 
sowing is commenced as curly as April. Wlieii the rainfall is 
plentiful and the land is low enough to remain constantly under 
water, nothing hut weeding is required, (hi liigher liimls, and 
in case of deficient rainfall, irrigation is necessary. 

The Ihndoi rice, which covers 14,200 acres, is also sown broad- othor 
cast in June or July and not transplanted; it is regarded as a 
GO days’ crop (called ndthi from m(h sixty), and is generally 
harvested in August or September. There is anotlier kind of rieo, 
known as the loro or spring rice, whicli is sown iii January, trans- 
planted after a montli and cut in April. It is grown only on 
mai-sli lands and in the beds of shallow streamH, and Ihe urea 
(1,300 acres) cultivated with it is insignificaiJt, 

’ A noticeable featuroef rice cultivation is the way in wliich it 
is conducted according to the lunar asterisms called mkHhalraH^ 

The seed-beds throughout the country are, if possible, sown 
within a period of 15 days, called the Adra mIMra which 
lasts from about the 2aili June to the 5th J uly. Transplantation 

^Tb. Hindu yo»r 1. <li»i.lcd into 1!7 naithatrat, wch rei.r«Kiillii(t o rerUln 
Dortion of the moon's l>«th i- tli« ^odiK. Tbo .|,rl™llor.l yoor i. uiukixl out by 
the iwiition of the .uo hi theso .pwc; tliii., when Ibo .ulUvutor My. tbst be doe. 
inytbiimln sueh end .ueb s ntiikalra, he niewi. that ho d<« ki when the tun Is 
in tbsTpurticnlar section of the lediic. In other words, »Krlculture follows the 
Ml*r yeur. 
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from the seed-beds goes on during the Punarba-% Pukh 
and-4«r^« wote/ms ( 18th July — 16th August). The water on 
the fields in which the young plant has grown up after trans- 
plantation is regularly drained off in the Uira nahhatra (12th-- 
25th September), a period when, as a rule, there is little rain‘; 
and after the exposure of the soil to the air and sun, the usual 
heavy rain of the Bathiyd nahhatra (26th September— 7lh October) 
is awaited. After this, it is the universal custom to keep the fields 
wet during the Chitra mkahatm (8th— 20th October) ; and at 
the commencement of the Shc&ti nahhatra (2l8t October— 3rd 
November) they are again drained, and the paddy is left to itself 
till the Pisdiiha nahhatra (4th — 15th November) when it is out. 

Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times of 
sowing and transplanting from those given above, the cultivators 
are always careful to drain off the water from the fields in the 
Utra nahhatra. It may be said that every cultivator begins, 
if ho possibly can, to let off the water on the first day of that 
nahhatra^ and this is done, without any hesitation, in the 
country commanded by the canals, because the cultivator looks 
to them to supply him with water, whether the Hathiyd rain 
fails or not. It is generally agreed that after this drain- 
ing {nigdr) rice plants cannot exist for more than from 15 
to 20 days, unless watered, without rapid deterioration; and as 
no ryot will take water till the Hathiyd nahhatra has commenced, 
the Canal Department is called upon to irrigate within a few 
days every acre under lease. If water is delayed a week after 
it is wonted at thiJ stage, the crop suffers ; if it is delayed three 
weeks, it withers beyond redemption. 

The hhadoi crops require plenty of rain with intervals of 
bright sunshine to bring them to maturity, and constant weeding 
is necessary for a good harvest. The time of so>ving depends on 
the breaking of the monsoon ; if the rainfall is early, they are 
sown in the beginning of June ; but they can be sown as late as 
the middle of July without the crop being lost. Harvesting 
usually extends from the 15th July to the 15th October. 

The principal hhadoi crop is maize or Indian com (ij^a Mays), 
known locally as makat oxjanerd, which is grown on 114,000 acres 
or 10 per cent, of the normal net cropeff area. It is sown in 
Juno and July and harvested in August and September. During 
the latter months the lofty bamboo platform (mdchdn)^ erected by 
the cultivator to serve as his watch-tower while the harvest is 
ripening, is a striking feature of the landscape ; these platforms 
are erected because the crop has to be carefully protected from 
crows and jackals. Maize is very largely the* poor mi\p’e food, 
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being consumed in the form of while the cobs fcre 

parched and form a favourite article of diet. 

The hhadoi crop most extemively grown after maize is tnarud Marta. 
(Eleusine Coracana), which is raisin on 03,800 acres or C jier 
cent, of the normal net cropped area. This is a valuable inillot, 
which is so^u at the commencement of tlio rainy senson and 
cut at the end of it. It is partly sown broadcast and partly 
transplanted to ground that afterwards gives a wunter crop. 

The grain is largely consumed by the |HK)rer classes in the form 
of #(?//«, or is converted into flour and inatlo into a coiuso brtnid ; 
in bod seasons, when the rice cwp fails, it supports thorn till the 
spring crops have been harvested. 

Jotedr (Sorghum vulgare) is another valuable millet grown Jowur. 
on 15,500 acres ; it is sometimes called jiftovd or janhari^ i> , the 
little ^moizo) with referoneo to the Biuallnoss of its seeds 
as compared with those of maize. 

Koilo (Taspalum scrobicu latum) is anotJier milht sown on Mo. 
poor lands early in tlio rains and reaped after tliey are over. It 
is a millet cheaper than rice, which is ix)pular >vith tJie poorer 
classes, as it can be readily grown on an inferior soil ; it is eaten 
boiled like rice or sometimes in chapdtin^ but is not very nutritious. 

rioughing of the fields for the rabi crops commenecAs early in RaU 
the rains and is continued at convenient intervalH, sufficient time 
being given to allow the uptumod soil to bo exposed to the air. 

In the case of clay soils in unirrigatod parts, more fri^quont 
ploughing is necessary for all rabi croi>8, Wause otherwusc the 
soil would become so hard that, if there \va» n(f rain at the sowing 
time, a crop could not bo sown. The time of sowing rabi is 
joncrally regulated by two circurastances—tho heavy rains of the 
Hathiyd uahbalra (26lh September to 7th October), and the 
approaching cold reason. If sown too lute, tho plants will not 
b^me strong enough to resist tho ooM ; if awwn too early, the 
heavy rain will probably drown tho seed and sprouting crop, and 
so necessitate re-sowing. The cultivators are thus anxious to sow* 
as soon as tho heavy rains have ceoaod, and tho general rule is that 
the proper time for sowing most rabi crops is tho Cbiira mMtalra 
(8th to 20th October), and that it must not bo delayeil beyond the 
Siicdil nakihatra (2l8t October— 3rd November). A sufficient 
supply of water is essential at this time ; later on several water- 
ings are required, and if there is no rain, tho cro|)8 have to doj)end 
on well irrigation. They are finally harvested botwensn the huit 
week of.February and the middle of April. 

The most important of tho cereals is wheat, which oocupiot Whett. 
altogeth^r,125,600 acres w 11 per cent, of the normal net cropped 
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area. Sowing begins In October, the seed being sown broadcast 
or by means of a seed drill, called c/mra, attached to the plough ; 
and the crop is harvested in March. Wheat is regarded as one 
of the most delicate of all the mbi crops. 

Barley is grown on a normal area of 75,000 acres (G per 
cent, of the normal not cropped area), mostly on the sandy loam 
called hakundrt. Sowing takes place in November, after the 
soil lias been prepared by ploughing, and lias been manured 
with ashes and cow-dung when they are available. Tlie crop 
is usually not irrigated if there are timely showers, but in a 
dry eeason it receives a few waterings from any adjacent well. 
It is, as a rule, ready for harvest in April, 

The other groat class of rahi crops consists of pulses, of which 
gram or hunt (Cicor arictinum) is by far tlio most extensively 
grown, a normal area of 82,100 acres or 7 per cent, of the 
normal net cropped area being given up to it. Besides forming 
an excellent fodder for horses, this pulse is eaten by the 
natives in all stages of its growth. The young loaf is eaten and 
the grain is split and converted into (h]l, or pounded into satin. 

Among other rabi crops may bo mentioned peas, the china 
millet (Panicum miliaceum), knit hi (Dolichos biflorus) and various 
pulses and lentils, such as urhar or rahar (Cajanus indicus), masurl 
(Ervum Ixuis) and khvsm (Lathyrus sativus), the crop last named 
being frequently sown broadcast among the rice stubble. 

Oil-seeds occu[)y an important position among the cahi crops. 
The chief is linseed (Linum usitatissimum), which is grown on a 
normal area of ld,dO0 acres ; it is nearly always sown separately 
or with wheat and gram. The other principal oil-seeds are 
mustard and rape, which are grown on 12,‘40u acres. 

The castor oil plant is the special crop of didra lands. There 
arc 2 viudeties, one largo and the other small. The former is 


sown mixed with hinuloi crops, while the latter is a rabi crop sown 
in September and reaped in May. It Ls reported to yield 4 to G 
maunds to the acre, while one maund produces about IG seers 


of oil. 


Other The fibre crops are inconsiderable, the normal area being 

oropa. 3,901) acres, of which 1,100 acres ore occupied by cotton. Jute 
is not grown. Tobacco is grown on the small area of 2,000 acres, 
and is of little economic importance. Of the other food crops by 
far the most important are sugarcane and poppy. 

Sagar. Sugarcane, which is grown on a normal area of 20,200 acres, 
is one of the most profitable crops grown in the district in spite 
of the labour and expense its cultivation reqnires. It is a crop 
which not only exhausts the soil, but oooupief the ground for a 
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long period, extending over a year. It is planted during February 
or March, in cuttings of about a foot in length placed in rows 
about 2 feet apart. When the plant begins to sprout, it is well 
watered and the surrounding earth is loosened. Each plant 
grows into a cluster of canes, which are generally ready for 
cutting in January or February. The crop requires great care, 
and must be frtHjuontly irrigattni. 

The poppy generally cultivateil in this in other districts Poppy, 
of Bih&r is Papnter homnift nim or a/bum^ a plant with white 
flowers and white seeds, which is better suited to the climate 
than the red or purple flowered kin<l which is extousivoly grown 
in Malwa. There are two species oomnionly grown, one wiih 
extremely soiTatetl loaves, which is held to Ik* the 8Uf>erior kind, 
and another ^nth red and white petals, and also having very 
serrated loaves, which is grown to a very small extent; the latter 
produces opium of excelleut quality, but tlio yield seems 
to be small. The produotiou of opium Wing a Guvornmenl 
monopoly, no person is allowed to grow i>op}'y except on 
account of G(»venimeut. Annual engngemoiits uro entered 
into by the cultivators, wlm, in consideration of the payment 
of an advance, agree to cultivate u certain (piantity of land 
with pojjpy and to deliver to Government the whole of the 
opium j)r<Kluccd at a rate fixed according to its couaisteiioo. 

The price paid is lls. 0 per seer for the standard consistouco 
of 70 degrees, i.c., if it contains 70 per cent, of pure opium, and 
it increases or decreases pro vatu according p the opium is 
above or below that standard. 

The best 8(jil for poppy is a sandy loam, bo situated that it 
can bo highly manured aud easily irrigated, and for this reason 
homestead land is generally selected. It is customary to grow 
poppy after maize, wherever possible, the ground Wing prepared 
as soon as the maize has Ixjen removed ; but in a few rare 
cases the laud is left fallow during the rains; The cultivation 
requires much attention throughout the growth of the plant. 

Tlie ground is prepared by repeated idoughings, wcedings, 
and manuring ; cow-<luug, ashes and sweepings are the manures 
chiefly used, but the manure available is yearly decreasing 
as the supply of cow-dung is generally required for fuel in 
the absence of a sufficient supply of fire-wood The seed is 
sown from the third week of October till the middle of November. 
Several waterings and weodings are ordinarily necessary before 
the plant reaches maturity in February ; to facilitate the process, 
the field is usually divided into small squares, and in somo places 
is laid out io ridges as in pc^ato fields. 


n 
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After the plant has flowered, the first process is to remove 
the petals, which are subjected to a process of baking, and thereby 
made to adhere together, and manufactured into thin round 
sheets, about 9 inches in diameter (known departmentally as 
leaves), which are used afterwards as coverings for the provision 
opium cokes. The opium is then collected during the months 
* of February and March, by lancing the capsules in the afternoon 
with an iron instrument and scraping off the exudation the next 
morning ; this instrument, which is called a naharni or nantary 
consists of a kind of four-pronged lancet tied round with string, 
so that only about ono-twolfth of an inch of steel protrudes. 
From the beginning of April the cultivators bring in their 
opium to the woighment centres of the different sub-agencies, 
where it is examined and weighed, and the balance duo according 
to the Opium Officer’s appraisement is paid to them on account, 
after deducting the advances made. Final adjustments are made 
between August and October, after the value of the drug has 
been ascertained by assay at the Patna Factory, wliore the final 
process of preparing the drug in balls or cakes is conducted. 

There is a tendency for the cultivation of poppy to decrease, 
as year by year it is becoming less profitable to the ryots. The 
plant is delicate ; a thoroughly favourable year (such as 1903, when 
some cultivators* fields produced as much as 18 seers of opium 
per hlgha) comes only at uncertain intervals ; and the cultivators 
have had to contend with a number of bad seasons. There is 
accordingly a marked tendency to withdraw from an industry so 
preoarioufl and to substituto the more robust cereals or such 
plying orops as potatoes, chillies and vegetables, which can 
generally be grown at a greater profit and with loss trouble. 
This movement has been quickened by the fact that the value of 
cereals has increased of recent years, while the price paid for the 
crude drug has remained stationary since it was raised in 1895, 
The rapid extension of railw'a} s has also been a very important 
factor in reducing the popularity of poppy cultivation. Formerly, 
when railways were few, opium had a great advantage over 
cereals or other crops, in that the drug was valuable and occupied 
only a small space, considering its value; but as railways 
increase, this advantage disappears, and the cultivator naturally 
prefers less delicate crops. The result of these combined influ- 
ences is shown in the decrease of the area under cultivation from 
2(),314 acres in 1881-82 to 11,017 acres in 1906-07. An account 
of the manufacture of opium will be found in Chapter IX. 

Vegetables Yegctahles are oidtivated in garden pU^ta for household use 
fruits, jtnd olso ou a larger soalo in the neighbourhood of ^iowns. The 
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most extensively g^o^vn are the potato, egg-plant or haigiin 
(Sohinum Melongona), and grountlnut (Araoliis hvpogaea), 
white puinphins (Lagennria vulgaris) and gourds (Honinoosa 
cerifera) may be seen climbing over the roofs of the houses 
in nearly every village. Onions, yam.s, tnniips, cabbages, beans, 
sweet potatoes and cm'innbors are also common, and in the winter 
radislies, carrots and melons arc cnliivatod. J*otatooa nro grown 
very extcnsivi^ly and art‘ exported in large quantities, the J\itng 
potato hoing oni' of the best varieties growm in the l*rovin(H\ 
Alelons are grown in consi«lorable quantities in the fields near the 
bunk of the Ganges; they are of 2 kinds, the musk melon or 
kharinza and the w'ator melon or tarln:. Both are sown in sandv 
soil, gen(‘rally in October, and come to nuitnrity in March or 
April. There are also (w'o kinds of cucumber, one n largo variety 
called k<tkr\ and the other a smaller species (uIUmI khirn. Pump- 
kins and gourds aro put to a variety of uses. They are eaten raw 
and also in curries ; and the rind is used by tishonnen to float 
thoir nets; w'hile tlio hollow gour«l is used by musieians as a 
scjiiiiding hoard for tlieir guitars and by religious menTlioonts to 
florvo as a water-hotlle. Among coiidinu'nts the favourite is tlm 
chilly, wliicli is grown in largo quantities near the hornesten^ls; 
turmeric, coriander and ginger aro also eultivatod t‘xtonHivoly. 

The m<».d pojmlar fruit is tho mango, which gp)ws freely 
and forms a valuable addition to tlio food of the people during 
tile hot woatlicr, though the ilavour of tho local fruit is 
decidedly inferior to that of tho Malda and Bombay varieties. Of 
tho (»thcr eultivatod fruits, the commonest aro tho plantain, lemon, 
lichl (Neplielium Litchi), jack fruit (Aiiocarjais integrifoliii), 
custar*! apple (Anona squjimosa) and hi fruit (i^lglo Mannolos). 

'J ho khajur tree (I’hcxmix sylvestris) is cultivated abundantly fortlie 
sake of its juice, which is made into liquor; and the mahud flower 
is used for the manufjicturo of country Hjiirit nml is also oaten by 
tho poorer classes. Last hut not least among local fruits may 
be mentioned 6trawberrio.<, w'hich, though small, have a delicious 
flavour. They are grown in large quantities at DinafKire, which 
has as high a reputation for its strawberries os BunkifKiro lias for 
its roses. 

Out of the total area of 2,07.0 square miles comprised in the gjfxijf. 
district, no less than I, (>80 square miles are now under cultivation, »io» of 
191 square miles being twice cropped ; and there are only C9 square 
miles of oulturable waste other than fallow. The Bihfir suMivision 
contains tl^e largest uncultivated area in proportion to its iise, 
viz., 207 gqutti e miles out of a tdtal area of 791 square miles, while 
the headquai;lci 8 subdi\'isioa pontsins the least, viz,, 77 square miles 
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out of a total area of 334 square miles ; but it must be remembered 
that in Bihar a large tract is covered by the rocky Kajgir Hills, 
and only 27 square miles are culturable waste. In the district, 
08 a whole, nearly the entire area capable of cultivation is 
already under tillage, and there is little room for a further 
advance of the plough. 

The Bihari is, on the whole, a conservative cultivator with an 
apathetic indifference to agricultural improvements, and the Patna 
peasant is no exception to the general rule. Various expei-iments 
have been made from time to time in the Government and Wards’ 
estates with different varieties of manures, seeds and modern 
implements, but these experiments have had little influence on 
cultivation generally. Practically, the only new appliance which 
has found favour witli the people is the Bihia sugarcane mill. 
This is an iron roller mill worked by bullock-power, invented in 
1874 by the proprietors of the Bihia estate in Sliahabad, and 
hence known as the Bihi& mill. Its popularity is now firmly 
established, and the old-fashioned wooden mills which necessitated 
the cutting up of the cane and extracted a mere fraction of the 
juice are now no longer seen. 

Selected seeds and new varieties of crops have also failed to 
find favour, with the exception of potatoes, which the cultivators, 
especially tfcoso along the bank of the Ganges, have taken up 
vigorously. An agricultural experimental fann has recently 
been started at Bankipore, south of the railway station, 927 buj/iaa 
having been acquired for the purpose; and an Agricultural 
Association has also been formed. It is hoped that tliese insti- 
tutions will help, to some extent at least, to popularize improved 
methods of cultivation. 

The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle of 
agriculture, but is observed as a matter of pi*aotioe, especially in 
the case of the more exhausting crops, such as sugarcane, which is 
never grown on the same land year after year, but is always alter- 
nated with other crops, generally with rice. A great part of 
the land growing winter rice bears that crop year after year, 
but sometimes a second crop of kfm&ri is raised, or if the land 
continues moist until harvest time, it may be ploughed and sown 
with gram and peas or barley. The bhadoi crops of early rice, 
maiee and millets are also followed by a mixture of various pulses 
and oil-seeds with wheat and barley, the mixture of pulsM and 
cereals serving the purposes of rotation, as the pulses belong to 
the leguminous family and enrich the soil with nitrogen. 

Manure is largely used for j^ppy, Buj^aroane, potatoes and 
other garden produce, but not as a rule for ^ther crops. 
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Cow-dung ifl the most important manure, but its valuo is much 
diminlBhed by the negligent manner in which it is stored. 
Besides this, a great deal is lost by conversion into fuel cakes, as 
firewood is scarce, and its high price makes its use prohibitive 
for the ryots. For the most part, therefore, oow-dung only finds 
its way to the fields in the form of ashes; and the only other 
manure in common use consists of household refuse. 

In addition to tho onliuary country broods thoro are twoCiiTLi. 
local varieties of cattle, one a cross between tho Hansi and the 
country breeds, and the other a three qiiartors or half English 
breed kno™ as tho “Bankippro brood.” Tho former class 
are large maesivo animals; tho bullocks do well for carts and 
for ploughing, but the cows arc not very good milkers. Tho 
Bankipore breed is tho residue of an English sltick imported some 
oO years ago by Mr. William Taylor, formerly Commissioner of 
Patna, who started a oattlo farm at Lohftuipur south of tho 
Bankipore railway station and also inaugural od on agricultural 
exhibition. The animals are not usually very largo, but tho 
cows aro oxotlleni milkers, giving from ^ to Iti HcCrs daily; 
owing to their smaller size they cost much loss to k<M 7 > than the 
other breed. The bullocks aro not lu^ivy and strong enough for 
tho work required of them, and aro not thought much of by the 
natives. Tho browl has dotorioraiod greatly ihrougji in-brood- 
ing and waul of now bhx)d. To improve tho strain tho Patna 
District Board imported two bulls from Australia; and more 
recently it lias purchased a Montgomery bull for tho improvement 
of tho indigenous breed. 

Cattle fairs are held at Biliift in tlio Dinapore subdiviaon 
twice in tlio year, about the Idth PE^gtin and the 13th 
Baisakh. An agricultural exhibition is hold annually in con- 
nection with tlie former fair, towards wliich tlio District Board 
contributes, and which also receives grants ffom Imperial and 
Provincial Funds for prizes for cattle. A cattle fair is also 
held at Ainklidu Bazar in tlio Bikram IhAna of tho Dinapore 
sub-division. 

Cattle of the local brood, though hardy and suited to tho 
climate, are generally of a very mediocre stamp ; little or no care 
is taken in selecting bulls for breeding, immature or poor speci- 
mens being used ; and tho Brfibman! or dedicated bulls arc 
usually no better than their fellows, though tho freedom with 
which they are allowed to graze keeps them in hotter condition. 

The stock* has thus little chance of improvement, and besidea the 
wont of careful and systematic brooding, there is difficulty in 
obtaining pasturage. Grazing grounds aro few, and fodder is 
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Bcftrce, for during the hot weather the ground retains little 
moisture nnd tlie grass is parched up by the burning sun. Nearly 
all the land available for pasturage, moreover, has been given up 
to cultivation ; and the cattle have to be content with the scanty 
herbage found in the arid fields or are stall-fed on chopped straw, 
maize stalks, and occasionally linseed. 

Buffaloes are employed for the plough, especially when deep 
mud is being prepared for the transplantaiion of paddy, and are 
also used for slow draught work, but their chief value is for the 
milk which they yield in large quantities. Sheep are reared on a 
small scale, but are undersized and of poor physique. Goats are 
bred in almost every village, and pigs of the usual omnivorous 
kind are kepi by the low castes, such as Dorns, Dosadhs and 
Musahars. The only horses arc the usual indigenous ponies ; they 
are generally undersized nnd incapable of lieavy work, but those 
used for ckkas often have astonishing endurance and a great turn 
of speed. Though very hardy, they are generally broken in too 
early, nud are sometimes starved or worked to death before they 
are 7 or 8 years old. 

Vetfiinary Veterinary assistance is afforded at a veterinary dispensary 

•••iitance. J^istrict Board and the Patna Municipality jointly 

maijitain at Patna; Hi horses and 35 cattle were treted as 
in-patients at this dispensary in 1905.0(), and 2,263 horses and 
361 cattle as out-patients. 
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OUAPTEK, vn. 

JKlilC.ATION. 

Thk agricullural prosperity of Patna dc'ponds largely on an India*. 
extensive system of artificial irrigation. To tlio west tbo culti- 
vators have the benefit of a portion of the 8011 (‘anal system, and 
aro thus certain of an ample and regular supply of water; but 
elsewhere the people ore depemb'nt on indigenous methods 
of irrigation whicli luive practised from time imnu'morial. 

This indigenous system is so devised as to utilize not only 
tlio rain water and tlio water brought down by'' the rivcTS 
dc-'houching from the Gaya district, but also /is much of the 
flood water /is possible. This is done chiefly by means of 
reservoirs, called nha>a or Ic/iazdna^^ which are formed by 
constructing retaining cmbankmentH /icross the litui of drainage. 

The w'ati'r is impounded in tho.'-c reservoirs /ind distributixl o\Tr 
tlio fields through narrow iiTigation cdianncls railed karhAn, 
Wherever tlio level of the fields to b<^ irrigated is lower than 
•that of the ivatcr is kd into the harh&H through pipes known 
as bhoklds ; while if the level of the fields requiring irrigation 
is higher, water is rai.sod to the loquisito height 1/y moans of 
artificial water-lifts. The water, after being carried to the 
fields, is retained in them by moans of a network of low banks 
(df) called collectively genrnhundi. 

In the south of the district darns are built acrog.s tho streams 
in order to divert the water for tlic irrigation of the larnl, and in 
the south-east there are a number of long watcT cliannids or 
paiiiB leading from the rivers to (ho fields. In the oxiromo cast 
of the district in low tdl lands, where flocsl water is naturally 
retained longer by tho soil, dhars arc not needed, and tho 
cultivators have rccmirfio to temporary wells. Such wells are 
also generally used in tho fertile tract lying immediately to tho 
south of the Ganges, owing to tho proximity of which neither 
dhan no/ paim are required. 

In Faina dhan ore tho most important works of irrigation Ahan, 
owing to their number and the large area they supply. An dhar 
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is an artificial catchment basin foi’med by blocking the drainage 
of the surface water, or even a small drainage rivulet, which thus 
locks up the water and stores it for the supply of the fields. 
Kiese catchment basins are nearly always of a more or less 
rectangular shape, embankments being raised on three sides of 
the rectangle, while the fourth side is left open for the water to 
enter. The highest embankment is at the lowest end, and the 
other two embankments project from either side, diminishing 
in height as the level of the ground rises. In this way a three- 
sided catchment basin is formed, following the slope of the land 
and having some arrangement to let out water, at the spot 
where the drainage would naturally issue if there were no 
embankments. 

If the dhar is built across a drainage channel or other rivulet, 
and thus may receive more water than it can hold, there is a 
spill or weir to pass off surplus water, which may then flow on 
to another dhar lower down. In small dhars, where the quantity 
of water banked up is not great, it is generally sufficient to cut 
a narrow passage through the earthen bank at the deepest spot to 
draw off the water as required. If the mass of water is great, a 
half pipe, formed out of the trunk of a palm tree and known ns a 
hhokldy is let into the bank to protect it from excessive erosion. 
The different parts of an dhar have also distinctive names. The 
bed inside the embankments is the pet or belly, the banks are called 
p/nd, and the main bank at the lowest side of the dhar is the 
pUh or back, a name which is also frequently given to the portion 
behind the embankment. . 

When the water is wanted to irrigate lauds on the same or 
a higher level, it is lifted by one of the methods used for raising 
water described later on. One or other of these lifts is erected 
on the edge of the d^r/r, and the water is raised into a channel on 
a higher level, through which it flows to the fields whore it is 
required. If the water in the ahar is low and does not roach the 
bank, a depression [kanddri) is dug by the side of the lank and 
a small channel is cut from the deep part of tJie dhar leading into 
this depi*ession. Sometimes, when the level of the water is \'ery 
low, it is necessary to employ a series of two or even throe lifts 
to raise* it to the level required. 

Small repairs to dkm are done by the cultivators, while 
those requiring considerable expenditure are carried out by their 
landlords. 

Irrigitiou Towards the south of the district it is a common practice to 
fit>m budd dams {bdnd1»^) across the rivers, which often divide into a ^ 
riven. qI sQiall channels which are easily dammad. These dams * 
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are moBt frequent in the Bih&r subdivision, which is interseoied 
by numerous streams, generally containing little or no water, but 
at time of heavy rain filled from bank to bank. The water is 
diverted into the various channels and reservoirs by means of these 
dams ; they are out as soon as a sufficient supply of water has 
been obtained, and the stream then rushes on till it comes to 
the next dam. Pain% or artificial watercourses, are usually 
employed to carry off the river water in the comparatively dry 
tracts near the hills. They are generally led off from a i>oint 
some way upstream above the level of the land they are intended 
to irrigate ; but very long pam^ with an extensive system of dis- 
tributaries, are not foimd in this district as in Gayft, In many 
cases nearly all the water of the strearas and rivers is diverted 
by means of paim and dams, and is absorbed before they over 
reach the Ganges. 

The system known as (jenrdhdndi is chiefly employed to supple- 
ment artificial irrigation from rivers, Ahan and woHh, its object 
being to render irrigation more effectual by giving the soil full 
time to absorb the moisture. In order to secure this qhjcct and to 
prevent the water escaping, a series of low retaining banks are 
built, which ore connected with other l^anks at right angles. The 
main outer embankment (yA/vvrrf), which is about 4 foot high, 
encloses a considerable ai’ca ) this is split up by minor embank- 
ments called (jenru, and within those again arc low ])BnkR (df) 
round the fields. This series of banks, which has aptly \mn 
described as resembling an enormous (;hc8H*board, is admirably 
adapted for retaining water in the fields. 

As water does not remain in the rivers for more than a few Welli. 
months in the year, irrigation must lio carried on from dharn or 
wells when this source of supply fails. In a very dry season the 
nharn also dry up by the end of the year, and from January to 
June recourse must be had to wells exend when rain falls. 

Well irrigation h universally employed for land growing market 
and garden produce, i>oppy, and otlior crops in the immediate 
vicinity of the villages, where the produce is much Wter and n\oro 
valuable than in the land further from the village which is irri- 
gated from d/iars. Temporary wells arc also (onimonly used for 
irrigation in the tdi lands and in tracts where the soil is sandy or 
along watercourses. They are most extensively used in the * 
strip of fertile land adjoining the Oangos. 

The methods of drawing and distributing water are those w*ur. 
common to the whole of Bihar, and here, os elsewhere, the most 
usual oontrivanoe for lifting it is the Idlha or lover. This consists 
of a loD^ beam working on an upright forked post, which serves 
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as a fulcrum ; at one en^ the beam is weighted with a log, 
stone or mass of dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a cone- 
shaped bucket attached, which when not in use rests above the well. 
When water is required, the cultivator pulls down the rope till 
the bucket is immersed ; as soon as the tension is relaxed, the 
weight attached to the lever raises the bucket of itself ; and 
the water is then emptied and led by narrow channels into the 
fields. 

Irrigation by means of the moi (leather bucket) is much rarer. 
When this metW is employed, water is raised by a large leather 
bucket secured to a rope, which passes over a rude wooden pulley 
supported by a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of a pair 
of bullocks. These supply the motive power, for as soon as 
the bucket has been filled, they descend an inclined plane, varying 
in length with the depth of the well, and thus bring it to the 
surface. One man is required to look niter the bullocks, and 
another is stationed on the well to let down the m(>t and empty 
it when it comes to the surface. 

Two other water-lifts commonly used are the l:nnng and 
the sail' or chdnr. The haring is a long wooden scoop, made 
out of a single pioco of wood, hollowed out and shaped like 
ono«half of a oanoe. The broad open end of this scoop rests 
on the water-channel leading to the field, and the pointed 
closed end is dipped into the water, which is then raised by 
'means of a lever overhead with a weight at the end of it. 
This machine is used for lifting water either from the reserv-oirs 
(dhars) or from a lower to a higher channel where water is 
plentiful and the elevation small. The mr or chdnr is used when 
the quantity of water remaining is small ; it is a triangular basket 
mode of bamboo with the edges raised on two sides ; cords are 
attached to each side, and these are held by two men, one standing 
on either side of the place from which the water has to be raised. 
Holding the ropes attached to either side, they swing the basket 
backwards, and bringing it down sliarply into the water, carry 
the forward motion of the swing through, until the basket, now 
full of water, is raised to the level of the water channel, when the 
contents are poured out. 

There can be no doubt that the indigenous system of irriga- 
tion described above is indispensable to Patna, and that without it 
a large portion of the district would be converted into uncultur- 
able waste. In the BihSr subdivision, where such irrigation 
works are most common, and where they are absolutely necessary 
to render rice cultivation possible, they are directly connected 
with the bhdoli system of produce rents. * Their ooostraotion 
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requires a large expenditure, which the ryols themselves would 
be unable to afford, and a degree of combination, which they 
h ive not yet attainetl. The whole of the tenants in one village 
may depend upon the water obtained from one dhar or piiin ; 
one reservoir or channel again may servo several villages some 
distance apart ; and it is quite beyond tlie moans of the cultivators 
to construct and keep up sucli extensive works or maintain their 
rights in them against the encroachmont of otiiors. The landlord 
is the only person who can supply the capital for thoir constriuo 
tion or fight for the villogcrs’ rights ; and for this again ample 
means are necessary. Without and AhnrHy the toimnt in 
many parts would get no rice crops; and on the otlior hand, if 
ho paid a fixed cash rent to his landlord, the latter would ho iu a 
position to spend the money in other ways and neglect the cluty 
of laying out channels and embankments and of kcopinglhom 
in order. Custom has, therefore, decreed that those works shall 
be mmlo aud maiutained by the landlord, wliilo tho i(‘iiaut pays 
the Idter a share of tho actual crops. This arrangement serves 
tho interests of both parties ; for if the landlord constructs and 
maintains the irrigation works required — known locally iih 

bo gets a large rent, and the tenants a good harvest ; if ho 
(loos not, ho gets but little rent, and the cultivator is oompensatod 
for tho poorness of his crops by tho rent being oommonHiirato 
with tho outturn. 

Expoiidituro on such works of improvomont is, therefore, a 
good investment for landlords, as they rapidly repay tho outlay ; 
but, unfortunately, there is a tendenoy on tlunr [)art to neglof^t 
this duty. Nearly all tho largo and imjx}rlaiit (minH and dhnr^ 
wore made many years ago, when largo areas were under tho 
control of single zammdars, aud (he local uutliority (ff those 
zamlndarg to enforeo their orders and wishes was mori? absf^luto 
than it is, or can be, under the re^strielions enforeod by the 
legislation of more recent times. As a gtjueral rule, no largo 
paina or dhars are now made, and many of tho largest of those 
constructod iu former timos havo fallen into disrepair aud oven 
diusso ; while a similar want of activity is scon on tho part of land* 
lords with regard to tho construction of largo or important irriga- 
tion wells. This neglect is duo to the gradual disintegration of 
property, that parcellemcHi of proprietary rights which has l)oen 
encouraged by modern legislation. Where formerly thero was a 
single zamindSr iu more or less absolute authority, thero are now 
perhaps fifty petty land-holders whoso intorests conflict or whoso 
relations arc so strained that they can never oon^bine to carry 
out a work of mutual benefit, llie same weakening of the 
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zamindAr’s influence has also led in recent times to more frequent 
disputes than formerly regarding the distribution of water from 
dhan. 

Apart, moreover, from the attitude of the landlords, these 
artificial irrigation works are apt to break down owing to the 
absence of proper engineering knowledge. Those dhan which 
form reservoir's large enough to be of material use in storing 
water, hold back the drainage of considerable areas, and being 
in many cases ngt provided with proper escape weirs, they ore 
liable to bo breached on the occurrence of heavy rain and made 
useless for the time — and that too the time when they should be 
most useful. Similarly, the patm are not only neglected owing 
to the subdivision of proprietary rights, but they suffer from the 
want of proper headworks to control the inflow as well as to 
regulate the water level of the channel at its entrance. Much 
damage is consequently caused by their scouring out at the intake ; 
and sometimes such widening and deepening ends in the pains 
becoming small rivers. In fliis way, the original bed of the 
river becomes silted up; the tract of country formerly irrigated 
from it by other taking off lower down are left without 
means of irrigation, and cultivated lands are cx)nverted into 
waste ; while the main stream, having adopted the artificial 
channel of the pain^ cuts away the adjoining land, and floods and 
depreciates other lands by a deposit of sand. 

A very striking instance of the injury caused in this way is 
afforded by tlio Sakri, the course of which between BihAr and 
Asthawan has been altered by the construction of two large painsy 
which take off about 12 miles south of Bih§r. These channels 
have for want of proper regulating works gradually enlarged 
themselves until they carry off more than two-thirds of the supply 
of the main river. They are now quite beyond the control of the 
landlords and do considerable damage when the SakrT is in flood. 
A project was prepared for regulating the flow of water in these 
channels, but the landlords interested declined to pay the cost and 
the matter was dropped. The lower ix>rtion of the Sakri river 
below the offtake of these channels is also silting up very rapidly 
as a continually decreasing supply of water passes doWn it, to the 
detriment of villages on its banks. How serious is the effect of 
such silting here and elsewhere will be understood from the fact 
that it has caused two parts of the district to be liable to scarcity, 
viz., the south-east corner of the BibAr thAna comprised within 
the AsthAwAn outpost and the south of the lelAinpur tliAna. In 
both these tracts the reason is the same, viz., that owing to the 
silting up of the channels from which the peasants used to obtain 
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their supply of water, the fields have lost the means of irrigation 
which they formerly possessed. 

In the west conditions are entirely different, os this portion of Cavh 
the district is served by the Fatna-Gayi Canal and ita distribu- *'^'*’^*“* 
taries. The Patna-Qaya Canal forms a i)art of the Sou (’anal 
system and branches off from the Main Eastern Canal in the 
Gayft district about 4 miles below tho anient between Dehrl and 
B&nm on the Son river. It enters the district at its south-west 
corner, just after passing Arxi'’al, at the 43rd mile from its 
offtake. For some distance it runs parallel to the course of the 
Son, but soon turns to the east, following an old bed of that river, 
past the villages of Bikram and Nanbatpur to Khagaul, whore 
the East Indian Kailway station for tho military cantonment of 
Dinapore is situated. I'hcnre it flows into the Oangos at Digha, 
a short distance to the west of tho Digha Chat railway riation, 

79 miles from its hea<l. Its length within this district is 42i 
miles, that of tho parallel channels is 21 miles, and that of the 
distributaries 161 miles: one of these, the Manor distributary, 
acts as a flood bank and protects the Diraporc cantonment from 
floods. 

The canal, whicli w'os opened in 1377, was designed to irrigate 
the land lying between tho 8ou and thi^ Knuprin. It commands 
a total area of 626 square miles or over 400,060 acres, but 
tho acreage actually irrigated from year to year is usimlly only 
one-eightli of this area ; tho maxinnnn area irrigatcfl up to dale 
is 108,438 a(’rc*8 in 1806.97. lii IftOo.OGtlic nri’u under irrigation 
was 54,497 acres and in tho precc’ding 5 years tlio average area 
irrigated annually was 47,150 acres. The demand for water is 
steadily increasing, and tho gn’ator part of IIkj supply is utilized 
for the irrigation of the rice crop ; thus, out of the 54,497 acres 
irrigated in 1905-00 no less than 38,589 ueres were under rice. 

It is also used largely for sugarcane, but is not regarded os so 
beneficial for wheat and other crops* Tin? canal ctirrios 
% considerable trade of which the principal staples are oil-seeds, 
[pod-grains and bamboos, and a weekly steanujr H(?rvice is main- 
Itined along it, but since the opening of the Mughalsarai-Gaya 
Railway the traffic has deorc’ased. Tlie banks have been [»lanfod 
with trees, of which iUU and seem to thrive best. 

The canal system in Patna is under tho control of the Cin»l 
Superintending Engineer, Son Circle, whoso headquarters are 
It Arrah, but the local otfic*er in charge is the Executive 
Engineer, Eastern Son Division, who is stationed at Bankipore, 
and is assisted by an Assistant Engineer and a ^ubdivisional 

Officer stationed at Bikratm The latter are responsible for the 

% • 
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maintenance of the canal and the conduct of irrigation operations, 
and a separate establishment is entertained for the collection 
of the revenue. 

The irrigated area is divided nto blocks, the lease of all the 
lands in each block being arranged so as to lapse in the same year; 
and in fixing the period of the leases efforts are made to see that 
leases for an equal area expire each year. Water is supplied to 
the cultivators on application on a prescribed form, the year being 
divided into throe seasons, viz., hot weather, hhanf and mbi, 
A date is fixed for each season, nnd the lease or permit granted 
for that season is only in force for that particular period. Besides 
these season leases, there are long-term leases, or leases for a 
period of seven years, which are granted at a somewhat reduced 
rate. 

The long-term leasas are only granted for compact blocks 
defined by well-marked boundaries of such a nature that the 
leased lands can be clearly distinguished from tlie adjoining 
unleased lands, and also so situated that un leased lands will not 
ordinarily be irrigated by water supplied for the land included 
in the block. These boundaries are mentioned in tlio application 
for the lease, on receipt of which a special report is suhmitted to 
the Subdivisional Officer. If the lease is likely to be approved, 
he issues orders for the block to be measured, and a detailed khmrd 
or measurement of each cultivator’s holding is then made. Tlie 
lease is finally approved by the Divisional Canal Officer who 
issues the permit, but before this can bo done, evc'ry cultivator, 
who has fields withiu the block, must sign his nnme against tlie 
orea which has been measured, and which will be assessed in his 
name. In order to admit of a lease getting water for the season, 
a provisional permit is granted for the season on the area origi- 
nally applied for; this permit is cancelled when the loiig-leaso 
permit is finally granted. Fields which cannot be ordinarily 
irrigated, or for which canal water is not ordinarily required, can 
be excluded from the block, such fields being duly noted in the 
khanrd or measurement paper. 

In those long-term leases water-rates are charged for the 
area measured and accepted by the cultivators, whether water is 
required or not ; and the channel by which the area is irrigated 
must be registered as well as the name of its owner. In rabi and 
hot weather leases water is supplied on application, and water- 
rates are levied on the actual area irrigated, and not necessarily 
on those specified in the application. In order to assist the 
Canal Department as far os possible in regulating and distri- 
buting the water to the different cultivators named in the leases, 
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influontial moii of tho village, called hnnhtinhlm or headiuon, arc 
appointed on the approval of the majority of tho oultivatora 
conoorned. Iheir duty is to assist iu measurements, to re^mrt 
the names of the cultivators of tho different holdings, and to 
see that water ifl properly distributed over the leased area. For 
these duties they are paid a commission of 3 jwr cent, on (ho 
total Assessment in tlio case of long leases and of 2 j)er cent, in 
the ease of season leases. 

There are five rate.s charged for the water supplied, viz., (I) 
rabi season leases from the 15th October to the 25th March at 
Rs. 2-8 an acre ; |2) hot weather leasei from tho 25th March to 
the 25th Juno at R'^. d-8 an aero; (3) leases during tho sarao 
period at Its. 2 for each watering; (4) Ihttri/ season looses 
between tho 25tli June and the 25tli Uctobor at Rs. 4 an aero; 
and (5) seven years’ looses for block areas for any kind of crop 
between 11ih 25th June and tho 25th March at Ks. 3 an acre. 

Accniato statistics of tho area under irrigation are available statii. 

only for the headquarters and Dinaporo subdivibions, and thtsse 
sta'isties relate only to tho cultivated area iirigatod by 
Pidna-Ga^a eanal system, which, as mentioned above, supplied 
water to 51,497 floros or 85 square miles in 1905-0r>. In the 
other subdivisions nothing more than eHtimalos ofin be given, 
and all that is claimed for tliem is that they furnish appn»ximHto 
figures. According to these estimates, 42,000 acres in tho BArh 
subdivision and 287,000 acres in tho BihAr subdivision are 
irrigated from private irrigation works, mch as resoivoirs, water- 
channels and wells. In tho latter subdivision arliftcial irrigation 
is far more neooseary than elsewhere, and tho demand for water 
has created the means for its supply to such an extent that one 
of every 4 acres is under irrigation. In lUrh, whoro the 
necessity for irrigation is far less, ono acre out of ovoiy 
7 acres is under irrigation ; while in tho headquarters and 
Dinaj)or 0 subdivisions one out of every 84 acres recoivos a supply 
of water from the ratna-GayA Canal. Ir/ the district, as a 
whole, it is cbtimatod tliat a little more than half of the culti- 
vated area is under irrigation. 
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CHAPTER YIIL 
NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

‘‘Grneraixy, the Soubah of Behar,” wrote Mr. James Grant 
in 1787 , “ derives its superiority over most of the other provinces 
of the Mogul Empire from the great natural advantages of a 
temperate climate ; high and fertile soil, well watered, productive 
of the drier grains, and all the luxuries required by the more 
active, warlike inhabitants of the nortli ; with a centrical situa- 
tion, having easy communication internally, and serving as an 
emporium, or by means of the river Ganges, a thoroughfare to 
facilitate the commercial intercourse between Bengal, as well as 
foreign maritime countries, and the more interior provinces of 
llindostan. Agriculture, manufactures and commerce have 
always highly flourished in this favoured province.* ’’ Of all 
the districts in Bihar, these remarks applied, and still apply, with 
the greatest force, to the Patna district, a fertile tract of alluvial 
soil intersected by numerous rivers, which has been developed 
by some of the most industrious, adroit and capable husbandmen 
in India. It is unusually well supplied with communications, as 
the East Indian Railway traverses it from east to west, while the 
Patna-GayS Railway and the Bakhtiyarpur-Bihar Light Railway 
run through it from north to south. The Ganges, with its large 
traffic in boats and steamers, flows along its whole northern length, 
and the Son forms its western boundary, while the city of Patna 
itself is one of the largest grain marts in the whole Province. 
The interior is well provided with means of communications and 
is fertilized by numerous streams and rivers. Add to this the fact 
that the people are not dependent on any single crop or the crops 
of any single season, as the area under cultivation is fairly 
equally divided among aglmni (48 per cent.), rahi ( 40 ) and hJiadoi 
(21) crops; and the result is that the district is practically 
immune from any general famine. Even if the local rainfall 
fails, the cultivators are able to obtain a store of water for their 

* The Fifth Report from the Select Committe* on the Affaire of tb« East 
litdi* Companri ISIS. 
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crops from the rivers flowing from the south and from the canal 
system in the west ; while grain can be imported by rail, road, 
canal and river, and distributed by carts or paek-bullooks to all 
parts of the interior. No district in the Patna Division offers 
so many facilities for private trade or is so well pi'oteoted against 
exhaustion of its food supply. Simx' the great famine of 1770 
it has never suffertMl from any widesproa*] scarcity, and oven in 
1897, when (d her districts suffered from one of the greatest famines 
on reconl, it was very slightly affect e^l. 

The famiue of 1770 wjis stweroly felt in Patna» which was Fauitnt 
one of the most cruelly stricken districts in tho Province, In 
January 1770 we find Mr. Alexander, tho Supervisor of Biliar, 
reporting : ‘‘ To jiulge from tho city of Patna, tho interior of tlie 
country must be in a (loplond)le condition. From fifty to sixty 
people have dit4 of absolute hunger on tlic streets every day for 
tlioso ten days past." In April matters were far worse. The 
depopulation in the interior part of the country was, w(^ learn, 
more rapid than would be imagintx! by any person who had not 
biHUi witne8.s to it ; an<l such was tlie dispasition of the people, 
tliat they Hecme<l rather inoliiu^l to submit to death tlvau extricate 
tliemselves from misery and Iniuger by industry and labour. 

“The miseries of the poor at this place incroafw^ in s^ich a manner, 
tliut no less timn IdO have died in a day in Patna. 

In May the iSupervisor tirged that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to remove the brigade from Bankipore beyond tlio Ourainnosa, 
to save the live.s of many poor ])eople who might be subsisted 
from what the brigade consumed." It was, he said, the lost 
necessity that iuducoil him to make fliis proposal, but “the con- 
sumption of the army juessos on the inliahiiants.’^ It was at last 
decided to r(*move two battalions and tlie cavalry from the canton- 
ments to the Fort of Buxar; but at tho same time, tlie Central 
Committee romiudixl Mr. Alexander that “Your ncughboiirs, 
enjo^dng the blessing of almost a plentiful season, whilst you arc 
suffering tho evils ol <lcath and famine, exhibits but an unpleasant 
contrast, and rather wounds the (redit of English policy. Wo 
have no doubt of your vigilance and capacity ; but the Govern- 
ment of this (X)UDtry has provided so very imperfectly for the 
security of the poor, that, unless very extraortlinary efforts are 
made to prevent it, th<»se calamities never fail to m^osion the 
grossest abuses.* “ These remarks sufficiently show the change 
in famine policy which a century of British ride was to 
effect. 


• Sir W. W. H tinier. T*k«^AitmaU of Rural Bengal, Appendix A. 
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Relief was given, it is true, but it was left to private charity 
to feed the starving, “ Maharaja Shitab Rai,’^ says the Sair-ul- 
Mut&kharln, “ melted by the sufferings of the people, provided in 
a handsome manner for the necessities of the poor, of the decrepit, 
the old, and the distressed. In that dreadful year, when famine 
and mortality, going hand in hand, stalked everywhere, mowing 
down mankind by thousands ; Shitab Rai, who heard that grain 
was a little cheaper, and in greater plenty, at Benares, set apart a 
sum of Its. 30,000, and directed that the boats and rowers belong- 
ing to his household should bring regularly to Azimabad (Patna), 
three times a month, the grain provided with that sum at Benares. 
This grain being landed at Azimabad, was sold at the Benares 
price, whilst tlie boats wore despatched for another trip ; by which 
management tliere wore always boats landing and boats loading. 
In tliis manner, during the whole time which the famine lasted, 
his numerous boats, divided in tlnoe squadrons, wore constantly 
employed in bringing corn, wdiich Ids people sold at th^ original 
price, without loading it with the charges, losses, and transport ; 
and it was purchased by the uecossitous, who flocked to his 
granaries from all i)art8. But as there were still vast numbers 
that could not afford to purcliaso grain so dear,* ho ordered them 
to be divided into four classes, wliich wore lodged in throe or four 
gardens, or seats, surrounded by walls, where they were watched, 
as prisoners, by guards, but daily attended as patients by a 
number of clerks, who ko[)t an account of them, and \voro assisted 
by a number of servants, who at stated times used to come loaded 
with victuals ready dressed for the Afussulmon, and with a variety 
of groin and pulse and a sutriciency of oaiihcn vessels, and of 
firewood, for the (loutoos ; at the same time, several ass-loads of 
small money, besides a quantity of opium, bang, tobaooo, and a 
variety of other such articles, wore distributed severally to each 
person, according to the kind ho was HO(3U8tomod to use ; and thia 
happened every day, and witliout fail. On the report of such 
generosity, the Englisli and Dutoli took the hint, and on his 
oxam[»lo, lodged the poor in several enclosures, where they were 
regularly fed, tended, and lodged. In this manner an immense 
multitude came to be rescued from the jaw's of imminent doath.’^ 
Famine of ^Vhen the famine of I860 burst upon Bihar, the situation 
1860, was entirely different, for not only was there a definite theory 

• Rice, iny* tho trauiiUtur, Kuyuiotul, in a fivjt-uoto, icUi in j»«*neml tt PnlUA at 
the rate of iSiO lbs. fur u rupee; wheet at 160 ; barley ut 200; and Jowar, at m 
tome other gmloe, at HOO. *• Hence, when ^nlin selU at 30 or 40 ponodt, m it did 
in 1860-70, it beeomet de»r tbnt tin* generality f f people ennnot afTord to pny 
foi it.” 
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6f faniine relief, recognizing the responsibility of Oovornment, 
but the East Indian Railway had been extended (1862) through 
the district and the means of internal eommunioation increased 
and improved. Consequently, though liigh prices prevaileil, 
distress was neither genoral nor severe. It began to be felt to a 
certain extent among the poorer cla.sse 3 in October 1865 ; and 
it was most intense in the 8o\ith near the Gaya district and in 
a poiiiou of the Biliar subdivision, owing to the partial failuro 
of the rice crop, which is almost tho sole ciiltivalion in that 
part of the district. In Juno 1806 work was offered to the 
distressed on the repair of rojuls and excavation of tanks within 
the tracts where the pressure was greatest, but less than 1,000 
persons attended the works. Gratuitous ndief was also affordt^d 
at 7 centre?, but this relief was almost entirely coufinixl to 
paupers, mendicants and persons coming from other districts; 
tho daily average number of persons supported in this way, 
and at tho charge of tlu' local fumls, from end of Juno till 
tho end of Novembi'r 1866, was only 2,147. Tlie numW of 
deaths reported b}' the police, us having occnmsl from starva- 
tion or from discas(‘ iudiieed by want of proper food, WJis 907.* 

The high prices ruling during this famine wore du(‘ not so 
much to the failure of the local produce, as to previous excessive 
exportation and the demand from th(‘ surrounding didricts. 

Owing to tlie general high level of prices in I^wer Bengal, the 
importations of ric»‘ wore much below tlie average of previous 
years ; hut large imports of other lands of grain coramenood 
about June and continued till tho ubundHut autumn harvest 
caused a fall in jub'o?. 

Again in 1874 the didrict was far Ics^ slightly affeoled than Fttiuino yf 
other parts of Biliar, and tliough there was Hoarcity, it never 
eulminutcd iu famine. The first marked event which ooiitri- 
buted* to tlie scurcity was an iiiundati<)n iu July 1876, which 
Boriously alTected tho prospects of the Htanding’ crops. While 
only a mo<lerate amount of ruin is required ft^r the Indian-oorn 
and //w/zw/d, which form the staple focnl of tho lower classes, 
and to mature tho rice se^nllings, no loss than 16' 4 inohos fell 
in that month, follow'ed by heavy showers in August, amount- 
ing bj 11*78 inches more. In the headquarters sublivision, tho 
country lying to tho south an<l s^mth-west of BankiiKire was 
almost entirely submerged; hut this state of things was not 
entirely out of the onlinary e^>ur.‘'e, and iu SoptemWr 1873 the 
xamindars ' complained more of the want of rain than of the 
damage done by the inumlation. The BArh suUlivision, which is 
chiefly a rab{ and hhwloi oq,uutry, sufforwl most by the floods ; 

I « 
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but the Bihar subdivision was not affected. On the whole, 
the rice crop gave hopes of a moderate outturn, if there 
was a good fall of rain in September and October. But only 
*93 of an inch of rain fell at Bankipore in the first half of 
September, while in Barh, Bihar and Dinapore the rainfall 
amounted to 1*30, 1*71 and *75 inches respectively. In the 
latter half of the month, there was '1 inch at Bankipore, *34 in 
Barh, *21 in Bihar, but there was no rain at all in the Dinapore 
subdivision. In the months of October and November there was 
not a drop of rain anywhere, except *12 inch in Barh and *15 
inch in Dinapore ; and in December there was only *13 inch in 
the headquarters subdivision and no rain in all the other sub- 
divisions. The result was a very scanty harvest of the rice crop. 
In the Bihar subdivision, indeed, there was about one-third of 
the usual outturn ; but in the rest of the district there was, as 
compared with ordinary years, only from one-eighth to one- 
sixteenth of a fair harvest. 

As to the effects of the scarcity and consequent rise in the 
prices of food grains on the people, though the lower classes 
were hard pressed, tliero was nothing like a Wine. Grain was 
poured in by private traders in very large quantities ; and 
works were openeil in every part of the district, where tliere was 
the slightest demand for labour. Not a seer of gi’ain was spent 
in this district in charitable relief; for where there was any 
demand for this kind of relief, in order to meet the needs of 
beggars and other destitute people, private charity, stimulated 
by the influence of the local authorities, was sufficient to satisfy 
all real wants. 

m"® district again escaped the stress of famine in 1897, 

though other districts of the Division suffered severely, and 
the rainfall of 1896 was both unseasonable and deficient. The 
rains broke late, i.c., at the end of Jime, and w*ere heavy, the rain- 
fall in that month being 7*19 inches against a normal fall of 6*24 
inches. More rain followed in the first half of July, viz., 8*97 
inches against an average of 1T98 inches, and some little damage 
was done by floods. A prolonged drought succeeded, which 
lasted till the middle of August, during which month 10*05 inches 
fell against an average of 10*48 inches. This fall saved the 
bhadoi and enabled the ryots to transplant the rice seedlings, 
though the operation was later than usual and was not completed 
till well into September. A third downpour occurred in the 
middle of September, but it was only alx)ut half the average, 
vis., 3*70 inches against 7*04 ; and up to thiS time the deficiency 
from the let April was 7*28 inch^es. Not a drop fell after the 
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18th September, iusteod of the usual allowonoo of 8*25 inches 
in October, and by the end of that month the defliionoy amounted 
to 10*58 inches or 25 o8 per cent, of the average. 

No parts of this district wore, however, seriously in danger : 
the rainfall was not so deficient as elsewhere, and every available 
drop of water from the Sou Canal was utilized : the result was that 
the hhadoi turned out a lO-anna crop, the atjhom rice was 10^ 
annas, and the vahis owing to the frequent showers throughout 
the cold weather, amounted to 12 atmas. Fears were at first enter- 
tained for the IslSmpur thSua in the Bihllr subdivisiou, but these 
soon passed away, and the only cause of iueonvenienw* was the 
high range ot prices, which fiDm October 1890 undoubtedly 
pressed hardly on the large urban population and on the many 
who live on small fixed income**. iVactioally, no rtiiof liad to be 
afforded except to starved wanderers and travellei’s passing along 
the highway botwecu the United Provinces an<l Bengal, who 
required assistance at kitchens and poor houses. 

Nothing more than local scarcity in the Bfirh and BihAr 
subdivisions w’as found to exist, and though test works "were 
opened, they w'oic soon closed. The numher of persons employed 
on these lest works from Octobt‘r to December 189(), reckoned in 
terms of one day, wus 2t;,480, and tiio oxi)endituro was Us. 4,650. 

In January 1897 gratuitous relief was started, and the monthly 
average of persons relieved between that mouth and October, 
when relief w'as stopped, was 5,600, the total cost of gratuitous 
relief being Rs. 10,350. The above figntfs only relate to the 
relief work done by the District Boar<l, which spent in all 
Its. 15,000. Besides this, a charitable relief committee was 
formed in February 1897, which spent nearly Us. 16,000 in grain 
doles, money doles, grants of clothing, railway faros, and the 
maintenance of ori)hau8. ^ 

From the foregoing account it will ho seen that 1/atna has Tracts 
escaped almost unscathed from the great famines of the 19th '^’*^**^ 
centurj' ; and an immunity from general famine may fairly bo 
claimed for it. There are, however, two parts of the district 
liable to suffer from teraiKirary scarcity— the south-east comer 
of the BihAr tbAna within the AsthAwAn outpost and the south 
of IslAmpur thAna, both within the BihAr subdivision. 
reason in each case is the same, viz., that these areas have, owing 
to the silting up of certain channels, lost the means of irrigation 
which they formerly possessed. 

In the north of the district floods ore occasionally oau«e4 by the fmoui. 
Ganges and Son «>verflownig their banks ; but such inundations 
rarely do fuiy serious damage. The cultivators have their 
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flimsy huts washed down, but these are easily and quickly 
replaced, and they are recompensed by the soil being feitilized 
by a rich deposit of silt, which produces magnificent crops. 
Thus no real or lasting distress results, and it has never been 
found necessary to undertake any general measures for their 
relief. In the south also local floods are sometimes caused by 
the rivers breaching their banks omng to abnormally heavy rains 
in the hills, and occasionally also by a river leaving its old course 
and appropriating the channel of a pain or artificial irrigation 
channel. These floods however are of very short duration and 
cause little genuine distress. 

Big floods occurred in 1843, 18G1, 1870 and 1879, and of 
late years the most serious inundations are those which occurred 
in 1897 and 1901. That of 1897 was caused by the Son in 
high flood running into tlie Ganges, which was itself high at tho 
time ; and it wns also largely aided by heavy local rain. Tho 
Dinapore subdivision suffered most, and the damage was ascribed 
to the Patiia-Gaya Canal, which prevented tlie water getting 
away to tho oast. It wns pointed out, however, tliat thougli 
the canal slightly augmented the flood claused by tlie Son, 
it prevented a still more serious flood whiGi might have come 
from the Ganges. 

Tho most disastrous flood within tho memory of the present 
inhabitants occiirrel in September 1901 ns tho result of a simulta- 
neous rise of both the Son and the Ganges. On tlie 1st September 
the level of tho Son at the Koolwrir bridge was only 9 feet, 
but by tho morning of tho 3rd idem it had reached tho height of 
17*6 feet ; and the river continuing to rise throughout tho night 
and all through the next day, the gauge showed the uuprocodentod 
flood-level of feet by 2 a.m. on the 5th September. At the 
same time, owing to a high Himalayan flood, tho Gauges was 
rising abnormally high, and on tho morning of the 5th September 
the flood-level of that river also was higher than any previously 
riHiorded, the gauge at Digha reading 35*10 feet in tho early 
morning and 35*00 foot at midday. Tho Son, being unable to 
discharge the volume of its waters into the Ganges, forced its 
way over its eastern bank and poured over tho low-lying lands 
towards Maner. The Ganges itself inundated the country along 
itfl banks tliroughout the whole breadth of the district. To the 
west at Digha it nishod down the Patna-GayS Canal and breached 
its western bank about 2 miles from its mouth. Owing to this 
breach, the low-lying ground between the Dinapore- Patna road 
and tho East Indian Hallway Une was submejrged in one direc- 
tion, and that between the canal and ‘the Digha Ghftt railway line 
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in another ; while furtlior to the oast of the lino the overflow of 
the Ganges formed a great lake extending as far as Baukiporo. 

Altogetlier 2‘)7 villages were flooded, but, in spite of the 
extent of the inundation, the damage eauaed was com]>ai‘atively 
slight. Only one person was drowntMl— a man who was caught with 
his butfalo in a whirlpool near Planer. One remarkable escape i(^ 
recorded. A man and his daughter living on a didni opposite 
Hdjipiir were ean’Ied away on the top of their cow'shod on the 
night of the 4111 »So[jtomber. On the afternoon of the tHh the 
woman was discovered at BUrh on one-half of tlie roof and wjia 
rescued, wliile the father was carried down as far as 'Mokilmoh 
and was then brought to land. Tiio Ijfifvhi <'roi»s were damaged 
a little in the interior and were completely destroyed on the (ii(}ra 
lands; but it must bo romemhored that many of these didni 
lands never yield crops, though they are sown every year 

in the hope of a dry season. t)jithe other hand, boili the r(dd 
and winter rice crops were iKUielited by t!u‘ silt left by the reced- 
ing waters, and in th<5 ])itiai)ore .subdivision somo lauds were 
brought under cultivation which had hocu allowed to lie waste. 
Over djUO'J lioiiscs weiM* (h'stroyed, osprH’ially along the hank of 
the Gauges from Pulna city to the Diuaj>oro cantonments and in 
the Maner thana ; but in th(‘ former tract the inhabitants eauuoi 
expect anything else wlion tlioy build tlieir houses on the edge of 
a great river Ukr; the Ganges. The Dinapore-Patua road was 
overtopped for d miles of its length, and some parts were badly 
scoured. The country on both sides of the railway from Bihtft 
as far as Arrah was au iuland sea Lb mih‘s long, and tlioro was a 
breach on the gradient to the Son hiaMgo. Tho Manor-Bihtii 
road had U feet of water over it, but it went down within 21 
hours. The rapid subsidence of tlio tlool was equally marked 
elsewhere, ami to this l'a< t must ho attributed tho <;omparativoly 
slight damage done, thougli the flood was the greatest within 
living memory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RENTS, WAGES AND PJKK.’KS. 

Sywim* There are two BysteniB of rent payment prevalent in the district 

rAYMiuT. Patna, viz., the bhdoli system, under which rents are paid in 
kind, and the nagdi system, under which they are paid in cash. 
The bhdoli system is specially in vogue wherever the cultivation 
of any particular crop, sucli as rice, is largely dependent upon help 
rendered by the landlords in making and mainhiiniug works of 
artificial irrigation, as is the case in the Bihar subdivision. Most 
of the land under cultivation in the low tdl lands to the extreme 
east is also held under the bhdoli system. This is due to the 
fact that in this area the outturn of the crops is very uncertain, 
the yield being largely affected by the vicissitudes of the season, 
and a fixed cash rent would, tlierefore, tell with peculiar hai’dship 
upon the cultivators in a year of scanty rainfall or of excessive 
floods. Elsewhere the two systems of rent payment are not 
localized or confined to particular tracts, but co-exist all over 
the district, and the majority of the cultivators hold some land 
under both systems. Except, however, in the special cases men- 
tioned above, the system of payment of rent in cash is, tis a 
rule, preferred by the cultivators, because it leaves them a larger 
margin of profit, and saves them from the peculation and disputes 
inseparable from the complicated method of appraisement and 
division in vogue in connection with the bhdoli system. Cash 
rents are also invariably paid for land under poppy, siigarcane, 
and garden produce, and generally speaking for all lands which 
require special care and expense ; and this is usually the case 
with homestead laud, as it is peculiarly adapted for the growth 
of special crops, and the cultivator can cultivate it entirely by 
his own moans. 

system is most prevuleut in the Bihar subdivision, 
where it is estimated that produce rents are paid for two-thirds 
of the area under cultivation. Here it is the direct outcome of 
the system of artificial irrigation works, suoh^ae /wrVw and dhatB, 
witneut which rice cultivation would be^impoNiibie. The landlord 
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is the only person with suflScient capital to undertake the 
constniotion of such works ; and according to immoniorial 
custom, it is his duty to make and maintain them, each tenant 
paying his quota of the expense by giving a certain portion of 
the harvest as rent. This arrangement makes the amount of 
the landlord’s rent depend entirely on the extent to which Jie 
provides facilities for irrigating the land. Splendid rice crops 
are obtained wherever the embankments and water-channels are 
kept in proper working order; and on the other hand, where 
they are neglected, the yield falls otf enormously in a year of 
capricious rainfall. The actual produce of Die land, therefore, 
varies in proportion Nvith the extent to which the zamindars 
incur expenditure on irrigation ; aud the tenants' inlerostH arc 
also safeguarded. For, if the landlord does not boar what arc 
called gi/anddzi charges, r.c., floes not maintain the reservoirs 
properly, the crop is a failure, and lie gets little or nothing ; 
while if he spends an adequate amount on such works, a goinl 
harvest is reaped and he gets a good outturn for his outlay. 
Kents are, accordingly, paid in kind for lands benefited by 
irrigation works constructed at the landlord’s expense ; and 
as his profits are directly affected by the outturn, this system 
gives the tenant some assurance that he wilb not neglect their 
maintenance. 

The ideal rule of the bfidoU system is tliat the profluo*' 
should be divided half aud half between the landlords and 
tenants. Such a division, however, is very rare, being restricted 
to the cas(5 of high caste tenants or tenants whose right to such a 
division has been affirmed by a Civil Courl decree. The most 
general rule is that nine-sixteenths of the jirodmo is taken by the 
landlord and seven-sixteenths is retained by the tenant; this 
rate is called namaltd. In exceptional eases the landlords may 
take less than half a share of prodm^e, in time of drought, 
or when waste land has been brought under cultivation, or in 
special eases, when the cidtivation requires unusual Libour rm the 
part of the tenant. In these cases the settlement is always for a 
limited period and often on a i>rogressive scale. The customary 
rates in these exceptional cases in Patna are; — (1) another form 
of namUtdj where seven-sixteenths goes to the landlord and nine- 
sixteenths to the tenant ; (2) tihaxyd^ where one-third goes to the 
landlord and two-thirds to the tenant; and ('!) pachchd dud, 
where two-fifths of the produce is given to the landlord and 
threc^fifths is kept by the tenant. 

One peculiar form of this system is known as imni iMtulobant, 
under which a certain jized quantity of grain per bigAa i§ paid 
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as rent, irrespective of the proportion it boars to the whole crop. 
In Patna this system is found almost exclusively in the case of 
the landlord’s zirdt or home-farm lands. A variety of this system 
is called chaurahd^ in which the rent consists of a certain 
number of maunds of cleaned rice per bigha. This tenure also 
is principally adopted by landlords when letting their zir&i 
lands. 

The share of the produce which the landlord receives is deter- 
mined either by hatdi^ the actual division of the crops, or by 
ddndbandi^ i.e.y the appraisement of the crop before it is reaped. 
Generally, each village has a fixed custom as to the payment of 
rent by baldi or ddndbundL Under the batdi system or agorbaidi, 
as it is also called, because the landlord’s men have to watch 
{agornd) the crops carefully to prevent their master being robbed, 
the grain is harvested by the cidtivator and Ciirried by him 
to the threshing floor, whore it is divided between the landlord 
and tenant, after the payment of the allowances given to the 
harvesters and others. Whatever .the proportion, however, the 
tenant’s share is usually augmented by his being allowed to 
keep the tari^ Le.y the refuse grain mixed with the dust which is 
left after the bulk of the crop has been removed from the 
threshing floor, as well as all the straw, chaff and any grain 
blown away during winnowing. 

Under the ddndbandi system the division of the produce 
has passed into an estimate of its quantity or value before the 
crop is cut. The produce of each field is appraised before the 
harvest and the ryot is allowed to take the whole aw'ay, being 
debited with the landlord’s share or its value. When the crops 
are nearly ripe, the landlord, or his agent, and the cultivator 
repair to the field, accompanied by the patwdri or village 
accountant, an dmln or assessor, a jaribkasih or measurer, a sa/w 
or arbitrator, a navhinda or writer, and the village headman. 
The measurer having measured the field with the local pole, 
the arbitrator goes round it, and after a consultation with the 
assessor and the village oflBoials, estimates the quantity of grain 
in the crop. If the tenant accepts the estimate, the quantity 
is entered in the paticdrl^ field-book {kha%rd)y and the matter is 
oonsiderod settled. If the tenant objects, or if the assessor and 
the arbitrator cannot agree, the fellow-tenants are called in as 
mediators, and if they fail to convince either party, a test crop- 
cutting (partdl) fakes place, the landlord selecting a portion of the 
best part of the field, and the tenant an equal area in the krorst 
part. The produce of both is reaped and threshed, and the grain 
having been weighed, the whole produce oi the field is oqjiculated 
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from the amount weighed, nnd is entered in the field-book. The 
tenant is then at libortv to reap the carop and harvcfit it whenever 
it suits hU convenience. The total share of the landlord, which 
is oiitorod in a statement called Wn, is appraised according to 
the market value of the grain, and is paid by the tenant either 
in grain or money according to the agreement made between 
them. 

Whether the ilAndbamli or the b itdi system prevails, a number Cuitom- 
of allowances have to bo made out of the grain before the land- •**®'"^* 
lord’s and tenant’s share is dotcmiinod, the chief dilTerenco being 
that in the ease of appraisement the amounts given in the form 
of allowances arc calculated iustcad of being actually weighed. 

Tims, it is the custom for the various village otBcials and land- 
lords’ servants to receive 2| seers of grain between them before 
the produce is divided between the landlord and tenant. The 
(jnmdshfa or landlord’s agent, the paitedn or village accountant, 
and the goruii or village messenger get 0 chittaoks each, the hat ml 
or weigliman gets four, the dmin, tho mrisimht^ the Kflndu or 
village water-carrier and tlie KiimliHr or village potter two each, 
wliilo the bavdhil or (jjt/ndHh(a*H peon gets tho lion’s^sharo with 10 
chittaoks. 

There can bo no doubt that tho bhdoli system is almost indis- Mt-rlU 
pcnsablo where tho crops are very uucortaiii or cultivation 
is dependent upon large works of artificinl irrigation. It is not 
too much to say that if tho bhdoli system wore to bo abolished, 
not only would no new dhan ho constructed, but those exist- 
ing would fall into disrepair. It is true thst tho laud-owner 
now-a-days does not always do liis duty in constructing an<l 
maintaining dhnrfi, but he would do it still less if it were not 
that he shares in the produce of the land. On the other hand, 
the system has grave defects, not the least of wliich is that it 
engenders slovenly cultivation. The iuoentives to industry are 
not so strong as in tho cjoso of aagdi lands, ^ for tho tenant reoi*iv- 
ing only half of the produce, has not tho same motives for exer- 
tion and will not devote his energies to improving the land. The 
result is that the bhdoli lands are comparatively neglected, while 
the fffrgdi lands receive the cultivator’s tet oaro and labour, 
because here whatever surplus is left over after paying the rent 
is pure profit. 

Moreover, under the bhdoli system endless disputes are the 
rule, as the method of appraisement and division furoishes many 
op{Sbrtunities for fraud and opprossiom In a small estate, where 
the petty samiucUr can look after bis own fields and see the crops 
divide^ or check the a^jproisement pexsonaliy, the system is not 
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80 open to objection. The small proprietor is often a resident of 
the village and therefore amenable to public opinion ; he is so 
directly dependent on his tenants that he has to keep on good 
terms with them; and his income is so vitally affected by the 
adequacy of irrigation works that in his own interests he is bound 
to keep them up. 

The defects of the system are more apparent in large estates, 
for if the method of batdi is followed, the opportunities for 
fraud are very great, and if the dandbandi, both landlords 
and tenants are at the mercy of the underlings whom the former 
have to maintain. If the (junmhtas side with the ryots, it is 
easy for them to cheat the propriel.or ; if they are not on good 
terms with the ryots, they can overestimate the produce, and 
they can always bring pressure to boar by neglecting to 
appraise until the crops are ruined by the delay. The result is 
that the subordinates can enrich themselves at the expense of both 
parties, and tlie landlord is often forced to introduce a middle- 
man in the shape of a lessee, as a preferable alternative to enter- 
taining a large staff of servants, who are an expense to himself 
and a fniitful source of oppression to the ^tenants. Here again 
the estate suffers. The tJnkdddr or lessee has no permanent 
interest in the property ; he endeavours to squeeze out of it ns 
much as he can during the period of his lease, and the tenants 
are oppressed. There is, however, a steady tendency on the part 
of cidtivatora to secure cash rents, the result being that disputes 
about nagdi and bhdoU form a marked feature of the litigation 
between landlords and cultivators in this district. 

The nagdi system is the system under which rents are paid in 
cash. Where this sysfeiu obtains, there are 4 peculiar tenures 
called huHt-hildi^ hdl^hddll, balkat and jauiddi. 

Under the hasl-bndi system, the rate of rent is fixed at a 
paidioular amount per bigha^ but rent is actually realized only 
for so much of the area as bears crops at the time of harvest. 
Thus, supposing that a piece of laud measuring one b'tgba is 
cultivated, but for some reason, such as inundation, destruction 
of the crop by insects, etc., the area actually under crops at the 
time of harvest is only 16 kofhdSy the rent of 4 katkds is remitted 
and the rent for 16 kathds only is demanded. The name is 
derived from the I’ersion hast us) and bud (was), and means 
literally “ the-is-and-was-tenure.” 

When land is held under the Hi kdaili tenure, which is a 
tenure somewhat rarely found, the rent to be paid is detennihed 
on the spot, after an inspection of the crops when they are ready 
for harvest, by a rough appraisement of the j)rodu& and its value, 
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very much in the same way as under the d&tulhandi system. 
Siinilarl}^ under hnlkai tenui*e8, w'hieh are also rare, the landlord’s 
agents, accompanied by the tenant, inspect the crops when ready 
for harvest and fix a cash rent hy estimating roughly the quantity 
of the produce they will yield and its value. 

The jnidddi tenure is speoiidly adopted in lands subject to 
inundation or lands of poor quality in which the crops are very 
uncertain. Under this system the full rent agreed tH)Ou is 
paid in every year in which any crop, how'cver small, is grown, 
and no rent is taken in any year in which no crop is produced. 
Another tenure know'ii as paian phtn\ which occupies a 
position intermediate between the nagdi and bhdoH systems, is 
also found, but very rarely, in this district. Under this tenure 
paddy land held on the bhdoli sv6t('m, which is suited to the 
growth of sugarcane or poppy, is settled at a sj^eciully higli 
rate of rent for growing either of those crops. When the 
sugarcane or poppy is liamsted, the land reverts to the fdtdoli 
system and is sown with paddy. 

The maximum, minimum and average rent of land per acre of 
is shewn in the following tables. Tlieso statisti^'t? havo been 
obtained from the settlement papers ot certain scattered villages 
forming portions of Government estates; until there is a 
settlement of the whole district, it is not possible to givi^ statist ics 
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For dih or bhilh land, where poppy, vegetables and other 
valuable crops can be grown, rent rates vary from Hr. fi to Rs. 24 
per acre, aooording to the situation of the land and its proximity 
to the market. In the Binapore and Dankiporo subdivisions 
Rs. 12 per acre may be taken as an average for su^ land, while 
in Bihfir the average is about Rs. 10, and in Bftrh Rs. 0 per acre. 
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The rent of heui&l land, growing rice and rahi crops, is ver 
uniform in all parts of the district. In the Dinapore subdivisio 
the average is Bs. 5 per acre, in the Bankipore and BArh subdivi 
sions it is Rs 4-8, and in Bihar it is Rs. 6 per acre. Burm lam 
suitable for hhadoi and rahi crops averages Rs. 7-8 per acre i; 
Dinapore, Rs. 5-8 in Barh, and Rs 9 per aero in Bihar. Th 
sandy loam known as halmndrly Which produces inferior bJtadc 
and rahi crops, brings in an average rent of Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 pe 
acre in all parts of the district. The rent of didi a lauds varie 
greatly. The very best didra land, on which there is a rid 
deposit of silt, will fetch Rs. 30 per acre ; while the worst, wher 
the soil is nearly all sand, goes down as low as 12 annas an acre. 

Occupancy The rent of didra land is higher than it would otherwise b 

right*. owing to the fact that in many cases the tenants have no occupano; 
rights. In the case of other lands the cultivators usuully posses 
occupancy rights, and are fully aware of the privileges whicl 
they are entitled to under the Tenancy Act. Most snuill land 
holders, however,— and with tlie almost infinitesimal subdivisioi 
of estates which has taken place, they are very numerous,— hok 
some quantity of zirdt or private land in which no right o 
occupancy can he acquired. 

Waobs. The wages paid for labour, wliether skilled or unskilled, ar« 
far lower than in the east of the Province, but they shew a groai 
advance on those prevailing in 1871. At that time tlio rates wen 
reported to be four times what they were formerly, but even s( 
they wore low enough. Coolies or labourers wore paid at the rat< 
of 2 annas per diem, and agricultural day labourers earned om 
anna for a day^s work, but w^ere usually paid in grain, at the rate 
of 3 seers of paddy or khesdri, representing a money wage of ai 
anna or a little more, Smiths got from 1 to 4 annas and carpenteri 
from 2i to 3 annas daily. At the present day the uonnal ratt 
of wages in towns is, in the case of unskilled labour, 3J annas pei 
diem for a male adult cooly, 3 annas for a woman and annaf 
for a hoy ; and in the case of skilled labour, 5 to (i annas for a 
carpenter or mason, according to their skill, and 6 to 8 annaf 
for a blacksmith. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour maintain much th( 
same level from year to year; but fortunately wages in th( 
villages are usually paid w'holly or partly in kind. Even the 
village artisan receives groin for the semces he renders; and 
the field-labourer generally gets at least some of his wage in 
one or other of the inferior grains, such as millets or coarse 
unhusked rice. The rates of the wages tlms i)aid in kind vary in 
different localities, but the ordinary daily ^rates for agricultural 
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labour are reported to be 2 annas and 3 seers of tatlu (grain 
flour) for a man, IJ: annas and a quarter of a seer ot tattn 
for a woman, and 1 anna and the same quantity of taltu for a 
boy For hai^'esting crops the usual rate of payment is one 
bundle out of every 21 bundles harvcstwl, but in the .vrso of 
maize 1 seer out of every 12 seers is given when the cobs are 
extracted and dried. This system is particularly suited to an 
agricultural country like ratua, as it has the advantage ..f being 
unaffected by any rise in the price of food-gniius. Whatever the 
fluctuations in tho price of these in the market, the labourer s 

wage reraaius the same. . l„. 

The gradual rise in the wages of labour which has taken pbiom. 
place, at least in urban areas, has not kept pace wtb the nso 
i„ the price of foml-graius. In April ITM oven tho finest kind 
of rice sold at 31 to 30 seers per miiec, while paddy oould 
be irot at 05 to 111 seers per ruiieo; tho price of wlieat raii^ 
from 5t; to t;3 seers and of gram from Un) to 101 seers, according, 
to their quality, while the best salt was sold at 16 "oers pr 

ruiioe Tlio extent to whicli prices have risen since that drie 

^ will bo sufli- 

I -V I ■■ oUntly apfiar- 

! Yesr.. ' I **"■ • 

— marginal table 

s. CU. s. Cli. 8. Ch. 8. Ch. wllioll givotJ 

s ,r s, yi 2 lu 7 tlio averag« 

Iseu-iwil I'i 13 '» ‘3 f;' i J'J “ I’Yioo (in seem 

13 15 13 c ^0 j rupee) of 

L L - ' Ihoflo articles 

in the last fortnight of MsnJi in recent pars. The cbeapn- 
ing of salt in the last quinquennium shewn is due to tlie reduction 

of the salt tax. . 

As regards tho prices of food-grains at .htferent times of ■ 
the year, prices are easy at the beginning of October when the 
biJoi crop is well in tho market, but Ucy rise sharply by the 
Olid of the inoatl), uo doubt owing to expuiatiou ; by the end 
of Novombur they aro again easier with tho luwraing of the 

groat «<///««! rice crop, and then rise with more or loss replanty 

riU the end of February. In tho month of March 
witli the ingathering of tho rabi harvest, ond prices faU till about 
the end of April or tho middle of May, when a rise oommonew 
once more, which continues till the early bMoi cro^ wmo in 
towards the end of July. Those orofsi ate so cheap and plentiful, 
that tho general average then falls sharply tiU the end of 
8epton|b©re , 
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The harvesting of each of the three great crops naturally 
ushers in a distinct fluctuation in prices. Grain is, on the whole, 
cheapest in September, just after the bhadoi is in ; not quite so 
cheap early in May, when the rabi has all been gathered home; 
and less cheap at the end of November, when the rice reaches 
the market. Conversely, grain is dearest just before each of 
these three harvests is reaped, «./?., in October, February and 
July. It might have been thought that as rice is the largest 
and most important crop in the district, its advent would have 
had the greatest effect on the prices of food ; but it must be 
remembered that owing to the demand for exportation rice is 
never a very cheap grain. The same consideration holds good 
in a less and still lesser degree as regards the rabi and the 
bhadoi, for this latter crop (except maize) is but little exported ; 
in other words, and speaking generally, the influence of each crop 
on prices varies inversely with the demand upon it for expor- 
^ tat ion. 

Fainiuo It is of some interest to" compare the present prices of food- 
P**^*'**®* grains with those obtaining in former periods of scarcity. In 

18f)6, the year of the Orissa famine, when Patna was slightly 
affected, the maximum price of common rice was 1 1 .seers 8 chit- 
tacks per rupee, of wheat 7 seers 4 chittacks, and of maize 12 
aoers 4 ohittacks per rupee. In May 1874, at the height of the 
famine, rice sold at 12 seers per rupee, wheat at 15 seers 10 
chittacks, and maize at 18 seers 8 chittacks per rupee. In the 
furaiue of 1897 the highest friw of common rice was 7 seers 
12 chittacks in July 1897, 

Material Though the prices of grain have risen so (morinously within 
TioN^ the last century, there has been a very great growth in the 
OP THE income of all classes, and in the staying power of the peasantry 
PROPU. (luring hard times, while the development of communications has 
had the effect of levelling prices over larger and larger areas. 
The loss of one or oven two crops of the year has, therefore, a 
tendency to become less and less felt, as well as the ©fleet of 
failures in isolated tracts. The cultivators have, moreover, learnt 
not only how wide a market they can find for their surplus pro- 
duce, but that grain once sent out of the country comes back 
at an enhanced price, and that it is therefore necessary to 
lay. by enough to provide against a possible failure of the crops 
and to sell when prices harden. They consequently keep large 
stores of grain, and^are thus, to a certain extent, protected from 
the distress consequent on scarcity and the rising price of food. 
Besides this, the vast majority of labour ia of an agrioultnral 
character and is paid in kind, and immemprial ouatom h<» fixed 
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the amount thereof, so that tho high prices of grain affoot a 
large section of the corarauuity leas than would otherwise be 
the case. 

As regards the resources of tho people, no definite statistical 
information of a very recent date is available, but in 1888 a 
minute investigation was made os to the circumstances of an agri- 
cultural population of 2,708 living on the produce of 0,4*27 acres. 

The average area of each holding was found to be 5 acres, but 2Grl 
of those who formed the subject matter of this enquiry, or 23 per 
cent, of the whole number, reprosentoil families with less than 
2J acres, who were obliged to supplement their livelihood by 
working for others, and 460 or 17 per cent, wore landless 
laboiurers. According to those statistics, al)otit GO per cent, of the 
agrioultuial population cultivate 5 acres and upwards, and gain a 
fairly comfortable living; while 23 per cent, have to reduce their 
scale of living during the interval, from March to Soptember, 
between I he cold weather and harvest. As reganls tho 

landless labourei’s, their number is comparatively small, tho 
demand for labour exceeds the supply, and they have begun to 
travel far and wide in search of omployinont. As a rule, it may 
be said that their enruings are Hullicient to give them a full 
allowance of cheap food, clothing and a hut to cover them. But 
witli a [Kjoplo so dependent on the soil a l>ottcr insight into their 
material condition is olitaincd by seeing how they withstand 
scarcity ; and it is very noticcabb^ that I'atna is practic dly immune 
from any general famine. Even in the farnino of 1BG7, when, 
other parts of Bihar suffered severely, fbero was no distress in 
Patna, and no relief works had t^ be opened. 

In the district generally there are few groat landlords with [^^ndlord*. 
extensive estates and large rent rolls. 33 jo great majority are 
petty proprietors, and os a class tliey are losing status from 
the minute subdivision of pro|K*rty. A large number arc im- 
poverished, and this naturally reiu-ts on their tenants, to whom 
they are often oppressive, as they can only maintain their position 
by exacting as much rent as they can. 

The commercial classes are rising as the landlords fall, and TrAdon. 
are thriving os no other fioctioii of the community thrives. To n 
considerable businc*s8 aptitude they add a groat penuriousuess ; 
and their wealth is increased by the way in which they oombiuo 
to keep up prices. Tho railways have given a powerful stimulus 
to trade, and granaries bursting with grain ere rising near every 
statiouf 

The cultivators are, on the whole, fairly well-to-do as compared Coltlfst- 
with cultivators in other parts of Biliir. Their -holdings are^"«^'»^ 

' It 
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generally Bufficieiit for their maintenance, 


Subdivisic n. Inland area. | 

1 

1 

Biara area, j 

Arrea. ' 

Acres. 

Bankipore ... 2*92 | 

13*04 

Barb ... 4*70 j 

11-47 

Bihar ... 1‘47 t 


I)inai‘oro ... 3*24 , 

^30 


will be apparent from 
the marginal table, 
which gives the 
average area held in 
different parts of the 
district, according to 
the settlement papers 
of certain scattered 
villages. Statistics 
for the whole district 


are not available, but these figures may be taken as fairly 
representative. They sliow that holdings are smallest in the 
BiliJlr subdivision, but there the greater part of the land is held 
on the hhdoli or produce-rent system, under which there is no 
enhancoracnt of rents, as the proportion of the produce taken 
by the landlord does not alter. 

The most prosperous cultivators are those in the neighbour- 
hood of Bankipore, I’atna and Dinapore. A largo cultivating 
class live on the outskirts of tlieso towns and make a coinfoiiable 


living by raising garden produce, including large quantities of 
potatoes, onions, garlic, caulillowers and other vegetables, which 
are exported in large quantities to Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal. This class are generally well-to-do, and have little 
fear of loss either from drought or inundation. Elsewhere tlie 


cultivators have a resource unknown to the ryots in Bengal projier 
in the cultivation of poppy, which plays an important part in the 
rural economy. Those who tmdertake to grow it receive allow- 
ances in cash proportionate to the area which they undertake to 
plant ; these advances are made at a time when money is most 
coveted ; and large sums thus find their way into tlie hands of 
the peoido. In 1890-07 nearly lakhs were paid to the 
cultivators ; and thoiigli the area under poppy has shrunk of late 
years, over 4| lakhs were paid as advances in 190o-00 in the 
Patna sub-agency alone. On the other hand, there is a minority 
of cultivators with small holdings, a small “ submerged tenth/* 
who are forced to eke out tlioir living by labour and are, in fact, 
but little superior to the ordinary labourers. They can generally 
just moke ends meet, but are often pinched for food and can only 
command two full meals a day during a portion of the year. 

Intlebledness is fairly general among the cultivating classes, 
but in the absence of details as to its nature and amount, it is 


scarcely possible to state that it represents any gr^t dcgte© of 
poverty. Agriculture, like other industries, is suppoited on credit, 
and the u as essential to the village as the plpughjnaD* 
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Some of the ryots’ debt is owed to the tliopkeepor who sells grain, 
or to the mafidjau or landlord for advaneos to purchase food 
while tlie harvest is rijicuing, and such aecounts arc usually 
closed when the liarv«'st is reapixl ; some is contracted, more parti- 
cularly if t,ho liarvest ])romi8ea to be a bumper one, for expendi- 
ture on marriiigoR in the family ; and some debts are business 
transactions eloscdy cuiiueoicd with agriculture, for the 
purchaser of seed, plough or cattle, or for extending cultivation 
or making agricultural improvemeuls. 

As regards the labouring classes, the village ortizans form an Labourinf 
essential part of the village community, are partly paid for their *'*“*®‘* 
work in kind, and are thus indirectly supported by agriculture. 

In the to^^^l8 there is a great demand for labour, and eases of 
acute poverty are rarely met with among the labouring classes. 

They are, moreover, frugal to a degree, choosing, it is said, to 
eat only one meal of ftaffn in (ho middle of tlio day in order 
to be ab!o to invest their savings in jewels and ornaments. In 
the intoiior the lot of the landless unskilled labourers is a*" hard 
one, especially as they are recklessly impi'ovidont. Speniling 
what tlioy can cam from day to day, they have very little to 
pawn or sell, and they are the firsi to feel the pinoli of scarcity 
w'hen any failure of the crops occurs. On the other hand, largo 
numbers of labourers migrate year after year at the beginning 
of the cold season, for temporary employment on rofids, tanks and 
railways, in the harvest field, and in other miscellanisjus employ- 
ments, returning again at the end of tlio hot w'oather in time for 
the agricultural operations which commence with the bursting of 
tlie monsoon. 

Many thousands of tlio adult males are also found spread over 
other parts of India in quasi-permanent employ, and all these 
persons make remittances to their homes ; while those who migrate 
for a time bring back with them the biilanr^ of their savings. 

In this way, large sums of money are sent or brought into 
the district every year, and are expended in the support of the 
labourers’ families. 

At the bottom of the social scale, there is a small and 
diminishing section of the community known Ali kannydn^ whose 
position is that of mere serfs. A kamhjA usually sells himself to 
a master for a lump sum of money dowm. Formerly this was 
an octual sale of himself and his heirs for ever, but this practioe 
having been declared illegal, he now hires himself, in oonaidora* 
tion of an advance or loan, to servo for 100 years or till the money 
is repaid. Kamtydn are not allowed to work for anyone but their 
master, except with his permission, and have their food supplied 

jc 2 



by him. On the whole, their position is in many ways little, if 
at all, worse than that of the free labourers {banihdn ) ; though 
they are degraded beneath the level of the peasant, they are 
never in want of food even in lean years ; and in this respect 
they are better off than the ordinary labourer, who is the first to 
feel the pinch of scarcity when any failure of the crops causes a 
cessation of the demand for labour. 

In conclusion, the following remarks of Mr. C. J. Stevenson- 
Moore, Collector of Patna in 1893, may be quoted There is 
still a large class of people who hold no land, grow no crops, 
and have no ambition for prosperity. They are not aocustomed 
to regular and continued labour, and they are aceordingly the 
most recklessly improvident people in India. Marrying whenever 
they like, and taking no thought for the morrow, the poverty of 
Musahars and Dorns leaves them still addicted to crimes against 
property. On the other hand, the condition of tenants has con- 
siderably improved, and the peasantry are now beginning to 
defend their rights and occasionally to defy the zamindar, while 
the artizans and trading classes have decidedly improved their 
condition, and have probably, derived the greatest heneHt of all 
from a strong and orderly Government.” 
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OCCtTPATIOJ^S, MANUFACTIIBKS AND TKAPK. 

As in other parts of the Province, the majority of tlie people are Ooco; 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, altogether 02*3 per ’^*®*** 
cent, of the population being engaged in agricultural pursiiita ; 
this, however, is the lowest proportion in South Bilillr. Of the 
total number dependent on agriculture 41 percent, are actual 
workers, including 2()9,00d rcnt-paym, 105,000 field labourers 
and 14,000 rent -receivers. The Kurmfs and Koiris, who number 
181,000 and 80,000 respt ctively, are the principal agricultural 
castes ; but the largo custt^s of Alilra and Bftblians are also 
mainly cultivators, though the former are also usually herdsmen, 
and the latter petty Ian d-liol dors. Besides those supported by 
agriculture, there are 27,000 persons, with 38^760 dependents, 
classed as vegetable providers, i the market gardeners of the 
district, who make large profits by growing vegetables on the 
rich land in the vicinity of village homesteads. I'ho agricultural 
labouring class is olu^'fly composed of the lower castes, such as 
Dosftdhs, Chamftrs and Musahars. 

Industries support 171 per cent, of the population, a propor- 
tion higher than in any other district in Bihftr except ShfthAbftd 
(17*7 per cent.). This is in all probability duo to the fact that 
Patna contains a large urban population, but apart from this, it is 
noticeable that the industrial population w far larger in the 
districts south of the Gauges than it is in those lying north of 
that river. It has been suggested that the reason for this pre- 
dominance of artisans is that, after the murder of Alamgir li and 
the fall of Delhi in 1759, many members of the Muhammadan 
nobility retired to their jdf/irs in Patna, Gayft and Shilhftbftd, 
bringing with them large numbers of artificers, while the districts 
to the north of the Ganges were still in an unsettled state, 
sparsely populated, and only partially cultivated. Of the 
industrial population in this district 41 per cent, are actual 
workers, among whom arc 5,000 cow-keepers, 9,000 oil-preesefi 
and sellers, 7,000 grocers, 6,000 toddy sellers, 3,000 masons, 8,000 
cotton wearers, 4,000 tailors, 3,000 goldsmiths, 5,000 oarpenteis, 
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and 4,000 ehoe-makers, as well as numerous grain and pulse 
dealers, grain parohers, tobacco sellers, tbatobers, and basket and 
mat-makers. 

Next in importance come the professional classes, who account 
for 2*4 per cent, of the population; 43 per cent, of these are 
actual workers, including 6,000 priests. The number of those 
supported by commerce is the highest in Bihar, but even so they 
represent only 1*2 per cent, of the population. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 48,000 general labourers and 
8,000 earth- workers. 

Mandtao. The manufacture of opium is by far the most impoiiaut 
TUBES, industry in the district. The first process consists of the manu- 
facture of what is known as “ leaf ”, which begins when the 
mamifac- poppy plants flower in January and Febniary. As soon as the 
turo. fiowers mature, the petals are collected and placed in an eaiihon- 
ware plate over a slow fire covered by a damp cloth. They are 
then pressed by means of a cloth pad, until the steam, acting 
upon the resinous matter contained in the petals, causes them to 
adhere together and form a thin round cake varying from 6 to 12 
inches in diameter. In the case of leaves of the liighcst quality, 
which are called chCindt^ the thick portion by which they arc 
attached to the capsules is usually cut off. The leaves are delivered 
to the ofiicers of the Opium Department, and are paid for according 
to quality. After delivery, they are sent to the Factory at Patna, 
where they are used in making the outer shell or euvcloi)o 
of the opium balls. The dried loaves and thinner portions of 
the stalks of the poppy plants, broken up fine, form what 
is known as ‘Mrasii,” which is used, after being thoroughly 
sifted and cleaned, for packing the bulls of provision opium for 
expoilation, and also for ullixing to the cake. A small poHiou 
is hand sifted and reduced to a fine powder like saw-dust, 
which is used for dusting the cakes immediately after iiiauufao 
ture, to prevent them sticking to the earthenware cups in which 
th(y are stored. 

After the petals have been taken off and the capsules allowed 
to ripen, they are ready for the extraction of the juice. The 
capsules ore lanced veiiically in the afternoon, at intervals of 3 or 
4 days, with an instrument composed of three or four sharp iron 
blades tied together, the incisions being sufficiently deep to let the 
juice flow freely from the shell of the capbule, without Iroaking 
through its inner wall into the recoptahle for seed. The juice 
is then allowed to exude and c*ougulttte on the capsule until the 
next morning, when it is scraped off. The scrapings are collected 
in ihallow brass or earthen vessels and tilted Tip so as to allow 
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the draining off of a black shiny suhstanoe, called pastier, which 
IS tormed under certain atmospheric conditions. This paieiea is 
wparately collected and taken over from the cultivators by the 
department On the care with which the /)«»«, rr» is separated 
from the drug depends, to a groat extent, the purity of the 
opium delivered. The drug is periodically turned over and 
manipulated until the time fixed for ils woighmeut, which takes 
place usually about the middle of April, when tho cultivators are 
summoned in regulnr order to cortain appointed weighing plaiies 
where the weighmout of the opium is oouduofod under tho direct 
supervision of gazetted officers of the Dopartmont. 

The drug is classified ncoording to its lousistenco by tho ollioer 
in charge, who also oxuminos it for adulteration. .Should tho 
opium bo found to contain any foreign subslanee or bo suspected 
of such, it is set wide tor subsequent and mor.' detailed o.xamiua- 
tiou by tho Opium Examiner at the l-'uotory; and on tliat 
ollicor’s report, tho opium is oithcr tonliscdod or a deduction made 
from its vnluo according to tho degree of ailullerntion. Good 
opium is paid for on delivery at tho rate of Its. li pur seer of 70 
degrees consistence or more, <>., if it eontains 70 per cent, or more 
of jitiro opium, and tho price Ihon given falls if tlio drug eoiitaius 
less than 70 per cent, of pure opium. After elaasifioution and 
weighment, the .quum, if of low qualify, is placed in earthen jars, 
but if more solid, Or , over 07 degrees eonsistoneo, it is put in 
stout drill bags, wbieli are then sealed and ilespalebed lo (ho 
Factory. 

After tJio olflFHificalioii, woighinfiit and (h Hpatcli of tho opium xhe 
from the weighing si at ions, tho scene of juilion is transferred 
to tho Opium Fao'ory, wliich i.s pituatod in tho heart of the city 
of I’atua, and occupies llio situ and K>mo of tlio huildings of tho 
old Dutch Factory. 'Dio ofli<MT in immediate charg»* of tho 
factory is known as (lie Fac^cfry Supt;riufon4eut, and ho is awiiste^l 
by a gp.zelied otiicer of tlio (J[»iiim Dopartmont, piyled tJio 
Assistant Factory Buperiutendent. The suhordinalo hlafl fwmsisU 
of nil Assistant Opium Examiner and seven assistants, including 
the store-keeper. Under tlicse, again, nro other temporary asHO- 
tauts, native clerks tmd u largo number of employ f'-s. 

On receipt of tlio opium at the Factory, tho conk-nts of each bag or 
jar aro re-cla^ified acc^onliug (o coiisistenco, which is ascertained 
by hand tests and by <lryiijg sain pics on the steam tables. They 
aro also tested, iKttli by hand and cliemioal tests, for impurities 
and Multerations. When tho degree of consistopoo has been 
ascertainecJ, the accounts are made out, and previous to settlement 
each ryot is paid, eitbej prs-joally or through the khattadAr, any 
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amount which may be due to him on account of any higher 
consistence of the opium as found by the Factory assay as 
compared with the class originally fixed at the weighments. In 
the same way, any deficit due to fall in consistence discovered 
at the Factory is recovered from him. .All opium declared 
after examination to be good is stored in large stone vats, 
each vat being marked to receive opium of a certain degree of 
consistence. 

The manufacture of provision opium, /.c., opium intended for 
exportation, usually begins about the end of April or the first 
week in May, and proceeds uninterruptedly until completion 
generally about the end of July. The standard fixed for Bih5r 
opium is 75 degrees, but it is rarely possible to cake all the 
opium at that standard. As high a standard as possible is fixed, 
and the only manufacturing process that is necessary is to so 
mix o[)ium of different consistences as to got the req^uired 
standard consistence for the whole, a process wliich is technically 
known as “ alligation.^’ After the alligation has been completed, 
the opium is taken to the caking room and there weighed 
out, 1 seer 7i chittacks being allowed for each cake or ball 
to bo manufactured. If, owing to the low consistence of the drug, 
it is not possible to alligate at the recognized standard, a small 
additional allowance of opium per cake is made for each degree 
below 75 degrees. The shell or outer covering of the cake, which 
is composed of poppy leaves put together by means of a paste 
(known as kwa) made of opium and pasvu'd mixed with water, is 
manufactured in hemispherical brass moulds, and when finished it 
is a sphere about the size of a 24-lb. shot, the thickness of the shell 
being rV^hs of an inch. After manufacture, the cakes are dusted 
with fine trash, put in small earthen cup.s, and placed 
in the sun to dry. At the end of the day’s work, they 
are brought back into the caking room and examined. They 
are again examined each morning, all faulty ones being 
separated, and then sent into the different godowns, where 
they are ranged on racks to mature. About the beginning of 
August another operation technically known as sattuf commences. 
This consists of putting an additional layer of fine leaf round 
the shell to give it a finished appearance. The whole of the 
shell is then covered with trash, and this distinguishes the 
Patna cakes from those manufactured at Ghazipur, where 
only half the shell is thus treated. 

The chests of opium manufactured for export are sold by 
auction in the office of the Board of Kevenue by fixed instalments 
on fixed days. The packing of the opium cakes in cbeets for 
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despatch to Calcutta usually begins about the first week of 
November. Each chest contains 40 cakes of opium arranged in 
two layers of 20 each. The quantity of opium of standard consist- 
ence contained in a chest of provision opium is 1 maund 28 seers 
4 chittacks, and this includes the opium used in the form of a 
paste for making up the shell of the cako. The cakes are kept 
apart from each other by thin compartments of wood, the upper 
and lower layers of cakes being se}>aratGd by a mat. All the 
corners and crevices are well filled in with trash-, which servos as 
a padding. When packing is onco oommonoed, it is carried on 
continuously every week-day, except on rainy or damp days, at 
the rate of 500 chests daily. When a sutKoient number of ('hosts 
have been packed, they are daspatohed from I lie factory to 
Calcutta, whore the chests are stored in godowns siiecially built 
for the purpose, until they arc cleared for oxpoHatiou. The 
chests used for packing the opium are maniifnt'tured by the Saw 
Mills at the Factory, wliicli are in charge of an Engineer directly 
subordinate to the Factory Suporiuteiidont. 

The opium prepared for local consumption in India is called 
excise or abkdri opium. The opium is dried by exposure to the 
sun until its consistence is raised to 90 degrees, owing to the 
evaporation of the moisture in the drug. It is thou weighed into 
quantities of one seer or half a soor, which arc pressed in moulds 
into square cakes. The cakes are wrapped in paper slightly oiled 
to prevent adhesion, aud packed in boxes containing 60 each. 

Some of the chests so packed are then despatched to the opium 
godowns in Calcutta, whence all district and subdivisional 
treasuries in Burma and Assam aVo supplied, and the remainder 
are sent direct from the Patna Factory to the different district.n 
in Bengal aud Bihdr. 

Opium intended for medical purposo.s is also manufactured. at 
the Factory ; it is prepared from opium specially soleotod from 
the season’s supply on account of its oxcelienco in colour, aroma 
and texture. 

The distillation of spirits ranks next in importance among uiitil- 
industries in which machinery is employed. The outstill system 
prevails in the Patna district, with the excepti'm of the area served 
by the Sadr distillery, which consists of Patna city, Bankipore, 
Dinapore, Phulwari and Dfgha, and the country comiirised 
between them. The outstills are of the ordinary old-fashioned 
type and call for no description. The Patna (iistillery has 18 
stills, of which one is a steam still, the rest being stills of the 
French pattern. They vary in ca[>acity from 175 to 615 gaHons, 
and there are 1,5^37 fermenting vats with an average capacity 
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of 18 gallons each. The ingredients used are tnahud and 
and the monthly outturn is about 9,000 London proof gallons of 
spirit. 

The only other large industry is the Mllsalami oil and flour 
mill in Patna city employing 55 operatives. Oil mills are fairly 
common in the larger towns of the district, but as a rule they 
are on a very small scale. 

There are no factories in the ordinary sense of the word, the 
only two concerns which are ofRcially classed os such being the 
workshops of the Bihar School of Engineering and the saw mills 
of the Patna Opium Factory. The former have been established 
for the purpose of teaching the students practical engineering, 
and the latter are chiefly employed in making chests for packing 
opium. Some foundries are at work in Bankiporo, south of the 
railway station, and at Dinapore, and a largo factory for tlie 
manufocturo of ice and aerated-water has been oroctod at the 
former place. 

There arc no mines at work in the district. Formerly a small 
gold mine was worked at Kalifinpur 3 miles Irom Kajgir, but 
the work done was meredy of a prospecting nature, a few tons 
of quartz being taken out of different pits oud tested, and there 
were no real mining operations resulting i;i a definite output, 
Tlie mine was abandoned, after n very short cxistonco, in 
1802. 

Nowhere is the decline of Patna as a manufacturing centre 
more noticeable than in the matter of hand industries. Practi- 
cally every kind of industry is carried on, but none of them are of 
special imporiauco or extent,; and with the exception of the 
linen, furniture and oabinetware of Dinapore, few of the local 
products are exported. Carpets, brocades, embroidery, pottery, 
brasBWork, toys, fireworks, lao ornaments, gold and silver wire and 
leaf, glass-ware, boots and slioes and cabinets are made in Patna 
city, carpets in Sultfiuganj, Pirbahor and Chauk, and embroidery 
and brocade work in the (3iauk and KhwSja KaDu tliSuns. 
Itunvble furniture and rubiuets are made at Dina|>oro. The 
manufactures of tlie Brirh subdivision consist of jessamine oil 
{chamch), coiu’se cloth, and brass and bell-metal utensils, 
and those of the Biliitr sulxlivision are soap, silk fabrics, tubes 
for hookahs, muslin, cotton cloth, and brass and iron ware. 
The more important and interesting of these industries are 
des(>ribed below. 

Weaving was formerly the great industry of the district, but 
it is now declining owing to the (H)mp©tition of cheap Eur»|)eau 
piece-goods. Cotton weaving is still, jjiowever, carried on to a 
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small extent in nearly every village, and on a larger scale in the 
city of Patna and in the towns of BihSr and Dinaporo, The 
chief article manufactured is a ooai-so cotton cloth called mofid or 
(jdzif whioli is cliiefly used by the poorer classes in the cold 
weather. It is warm and durable, and is used for making 
jackets, wnippei's and quilts for men, and for stir is end bodices 
for women. The cloth is popular among the poorer classes, who 
cannot afford to purchase woollen fabrics for the winter. Blanket 
weaving is also carried on to a limited extent by Gareris, especially 
in the Masaurhi tliaua. Towels, bod-sheets, table cloths nnd 
napkius of a 8ii]>erior kind are mauufaetured at Dinaporo ; at BihAr 
good muslin, like the well known Dacca muslin, is produccMl ; 
and newnr tape is made in Patna city. 

Carpet making is practically confined to the latter place, which 
is described in the Monograph an Car[)ct-woaviiig in Bengal 
(1907) as ‘Mho great seat of (fan manufaefiire in Bihitr.’' Here a 
largo number of the cotton floor cloths called (fans and satrni^jia 
are woven iu SultSuganj, Alamgauj ami Pirbahor ; jind cotton 
dafkfm and woollen Amus in the two tliaims first named. A 
small ([Uantity of (lie coarse carpets called Hftas are sold to 
wholesale dealers and exported to Calcutta; nnd woollen carpels 
of a better kind are made on a small seale'^in SullAnganj, 
Pirbalior and (Jliaiik. 

Silk weaving is now almost confined to il)(? Bihar subdivision, 
wluu’o it is reported that about 200 louiiis are at wtrk. The 
weavers produce tussor silk fabries, wliicb obtain a local sale and 
are also ex}»oried to Cahnitta, but they mostly turn out <'ollon 
cloth and cloth, called bdfla, composed of a mixtiin^ of cotton and 
silk. In Fatwu (hAnaiu tlio Bilrli suljdiviHion there were till 
cumparutively retciii times over 1,00(1 looms engaged in cotton 
and silk weaving, but the industry lias doelined and the number 
of weavers lum largely decreased ; f ho only place wiiere silk 
is now woven to any cxtiut is Baipura (FulwfD. 

Patna city is almost the only place in Bengal whme glass is 
made. A large number of bottles for liolding seent, lamps and 
b ingles aie madi? out of .Son siin«i mixed with soda {khuri). 
The gloss prcsluced is, os a rule, green and impure, hut some 
pure white glass vessels are made from broken railway lamp glass ; 
ordinary Eiiglisli ghiss assumes it is said, a milky colour when 
reiueltod. Vases of Eurojwan design in coloJircd glass are also 
made, the workmen colonriiig the glass witli sulphate of copper, 
indigo' blue and other iugre^licuts, while blue glass is made by 
adding an oxide of tin. The process of melfing is very simplo. 
A furnace with a ]>ln«t |s prenared, and over this is the annealing 
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chamber ; the broken glass is Bxed on a blow pipe or metal rod ; 
and having been melted or softened, is blown or pressed into the 
desired shape. The Lodi Katra quarter is the centre of the 
industry. 

Patna and Dinapore are celebrated for their skilled carpenters, 
whose dexterity is attested by the handsome carved balconies found 
in these towns. A large quantity of European furniture and other 
cabinet work of good quality is made in the workshops of 2 firms 
at Dinapore and exported to other places. Dog-carts and pdlkk 
are also made in the same two towns under Eurojiean supervision, 
and find a ready sale among native gentlemen. 

Gold and silver embroidery and brocade work are carried on 
in the I'hauk and Khwaja Kalau thanas in Patna city, where 
there are about 1,000 men employed in this industry, and also to 
a limited extent in Bihar town. The embroidery, which is of 
two kinds, known as hdnidani and zardozx^ is chiefly applied to 
caps and to the trappings of Jiorses and elephants; it htis not 
the reputation of Lucknow or Benares work. The gold and 
silver wire and leaf used are made locally, but most of the 
gold thread comes from Benares and the United Provinces. 

The manufacture of jessamine oil at 13arh is an interesting 
old industry, which is now almost defunct. The men engaged 
in the industry, who are called ijandhky are mostly Kfijputs by 
caste, but there are also a few Muliammadans. There are still 
ten or twelve families of them at Barh, where they grow about 
25 hiijha^ of jessamine. The oil is made from til seed, which is 
kept wrapped in a cloth with jessamine flowers after the husk 
has been removed. The quality of the oil depends upon the 
number of times the sesamum is impregnated with jessamine 
before the oil is extracted. When the quantity of flowers used 
is 12 times that of the sesamum, the oil is called bdragund and 
sells at Rs. 12 a seer ; when it is six times, it is called chhagund 
and sells at Us. 5 or 6 per seer ; and when it is three times, it 
is called tingund and sells at Us. 2 to d per seer. Five seers of 
sesamum produce about two seers of oil. 

Stone-cutting is carried on by four firms in Mftrufganj Ghat 
in Patna city. The stone used is chiefly ^sandstono (locally 
known as MirzSpuri stone), which is brought jdown by river in 
rough-hewn slabs from BindhSchal and ChimSr, in the MirzSpur 
district. Granite is also imported from Sasaram and Monghyr, but 
in very much smaller quantities ; this stone is harder and the 
(».f. idabs for grinding cuiry) ondyda/ds (hand-mills) made of it 
ore sold at higher prices. The articles principally made are figures 
of Hindu gods, very roughly shaped, varying in price from 
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4 annafi to Rs. 5 each ; oiirry-stones (.<j/.s) varying in price from 4 
annas to Rs. 2 each ; hand-grinding stoups (Jdntd) from 8 annas to 
Rb. 2 each pair ; pestles (lorhd), potter's wheels (cMkl), and stone 
plates and cups. There is a constant demand for these articles 
from all parts of Patna, and they are also supplied to other 
districts. 

There is very little lapidary’s work carried on in the city 
of Patna or in its ricinity, with the ox(H)ption of carving small 
pieces of crystal or pebbles (imported ))rinf ipally from tlio hills of 
Monghyr and BhSgalpur) and polisliing them into small stones, 
called mKjhidx^ for setting in rings, necklaces, amulets, ct<\ Some 
business is also done in carving phylacteries of hexagonal shape, 
with appropriate verses from the KorHn inseril)ed on ilioni, to serve 
as charms agai^^st disease, especially ])alpitation of the heart. 

These are principally used by MusalniHiis and low caste Hindus, 
who prize them as preventives against attacks of disease, the “ evil 
eye” and other similar intiuencos. in i*atna the Ititkkdks or 
lapidaries are all Mu'jalmans. who have followed the trade for 
generations past. There are also a few families of these laju'darios 
in Bihar and in Bindidih, a small village 15 miles to the 
south of Bihar ; but in every case these men liave some other trade 
to supplement their work in stone, os alone it is fiot suliiciontly 
remunerative to support them. 

Regarding the wood-carving industry, the following remarks Waxp 
may be quoted from “A Monograpli on Wood-Carving in 
Bengal ” by Chevalier 0. Ghilardi : — “ The oxisteiu^e of wood- 
carving at the present day is practically nominal. Judging, 
however, from the remains of the older wood-carvings in tliat 
interminable line of houses extending from Bunkiporo to Patna, 
it is clear that much better work was produced in the past, when 
this industry appears to have enjoyed a period of liappy florid forms, 
with which the work done at present cannot bear comjjarison. It 
would appear that all the old carving visible ah)ng the road was 
cast more or loss from the same mould, so little is the variety in 
form and design ; still we can observe a 8[>eci«l charaoteristic in 
each group of carvings, which distinguishes it from those of the 
other villages. The carving to which I allude is that in connection 
with the buildings, such as the pillars, architraves and brackets 
supporting their verandahs and roofe. Unfortunately, nowadays, 
the taste of the inhabitants has changed. When a bouse is near 
to fall in pieces, and it is rebuilt, no more carved pillars are used ; 
bficks ere the only substitute. Originally, most of those pillars 
were first worked by the turner, even those with large diameters^ 
and afterwards carved by^ clever artiaans. The wood need hero is 
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teak wood in general, but sometimes aisoo and paisor. When the 
present proprietor of a house changes the old pillars, the work of 
the turner is dispensed with, and the pillars, although fairly well 
carved, remain of a quadrangular form. This is easily gathered 
from the fact that all the quadrangular carved pillars are invariably 
the new ones. The friezes also are good, and a few of the panels, 
too ; but in general this curving, although effective, is of very 
rough execution, and cannot stand comparison witli that by 
the artisans of Lahore, Delhi and Agra. There are very few 
wood-carvers at present at Patna, and the decay in this profession 
has proceeded so far that none of thejnew buildings on the long 
road between llankipore and Patna have any wood-carving 

GoU QTiJ at all.” 

woi-r Patna, with Cuttack, Murshidabad and Monglm*, forms one of 

the principal centres of the gold and silversmitli’s art in this 
Province. Gold and silver ornaments are principally made in the 
city of Patna, but there are also gold and silversmiths in the 
mofussil towns and every large village. Gold ornaments form the 
most costly portion of the dowry given to a girl, and are also 
worn by certain classes of men, c.//., Rajputs and liablians wear 
a gold necklace and armlets, while a well-to-do Goull or Dhobi 
wears, os a token of his affluence, gold eanings, a gold necklace, 
armlet or bracelet. Silver ornaments are used by those who can- 
not afford to wear gold ornaments, and a sot of silver vessels, 
consisting of a pda-box, uUar tray, flower-vase, and rose-water 
bottle with a tray, is usually presented tis a dowry by members of 
the middle class ; the more wealthy add to those a horse and on 
elephant, with trappings and ornaments for both, a silver Ma/da 
or sedan, silver sceptres, maces, wands and spears. Tliese articles 
are borrowed on occasions of weddings or display; and silver 
cliairs, sceptres, maces and wands are kept by Rajus andNawabs, 
and are lent by tliem on ceremonial occasions. 

Other The other industries are insignificant and merely meet local 

inilustrics, (Jeniands. There is a small business in harness and shoe-making 
in Patna city ; and tlie same place contains a considerable number 
of braziers, whose yearly outturn has been valued at Ks o(>,000 ; 
the brass vessels they produce ore strictly utilitarian, and there is 
little or no attempt at ornamentation. The value of the iron work 
manufactured annually has been estimated as over Rs. 50,000, iron 
bird-cages being a speciidity of the Patna blacksmiths Soap 
making was formerly an industry of the Bihar subdivision, wliioh 
has died out owing to the cheapness of European soaps ; ami only 
eight families are now engaged in this old Imndicroft. The manu- 
facture of nakhdi or tubes for hookahs is a speciality of the same 
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subdivision, the local i^rodiiots being exported to Caloutta and 
elsewhere. An industrial exhibition was held at Baukiporo in 
1907, and it is proposed to hold it annually. 

The principal imports are suit, coal, kerosene-oil, rioo, Tkadr. 
European ootton pieoe-gootls, and gunny bags; and the princ'ii>al 
exports are wheat, linseed, gram, pulses, mustard seed, hides, 
molasses and un refined sugar, raw tobacco and o|>iuin. The main 
line of IJie East In<liaa Railway runs through the wliole length of 
the district, wliile the Patna-Gaya branch and the lUliHr- 
Bakhtiyurpiir Liglit Railway servo to open out the southern 
portion. A largo amount af tnulo finds its way flh)ng those 
channels; but tlie greater quantity ia transported by river. This 
trade oentros in Patna city, which is one of the largest river marts 
in Bengal, forming the changing stution and general (^ontre for all 
the river borne trade. It is conveniontly situated for the purpose 
of transport eitlier by river or railway, having a river frontage of 
7 or 8 miles in the laius and of 4 miles in the dry season ; w'hilo 
its central position near the junctitm of tliree groat rivein, the 
Ganges, the Gaiidak and the Son, where the kallio of the 
United Provimos meota that of Bengal, gives it great natural 
advantages as a distributing centre. Goods coming up hy rail 
from Cblcutta are there transferred to ocuintry boats, bullock 
carts, etc., to be dhtrjbuUd tbrougbout the neighbouring tracts, 
whicli in return send their pKsluco to be railed or shipped to 
Calcutta, Nepal and elsewhere. The river trade ia wuried by 
country boats and river steamers between Patna and Calcutta 
and other places on the Ganges and Nadia rivers, and by country 
boats between Patna and NepSl, 

The trade of the city, though still large, has d<*olino<l of late 
years owing to the openiog out of several new linos of railway 
in the districts north of the Ganges, and also owing to the policy 
of the niihvay companies, which charge a’ freight botw'oen intor- 
me^liate htations out of proportion to tlio througli freight to 
Calcutta. It is chefij)er to book goo^ls direct to Calcutta than 
(ns formerly) to rail them to J’atna, and thence send them dowi 
by river ; and consequently the smaller merchants, who used to 
bring their goods and grain to Patna, now find it more advan- 
tageous to send them direct to Calcutta, Other important 
markets are Dinapore, Bihftr, BSrh, MokSmeb, IsIUmpur, Fatwft 
and HiUd. The principal trading castes are Telia, Agarwllls, 
and the various mercantile castes collect i rely called Baniyfts. 

The ^import by river is mostly in the hands of Musalmaos, 
Tiyars and HalUhs, and that by road in the hands of OoftUs and 

Tfnrmia 
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I'he rairgiual statement shows the largest fairs held in the dis- 
trict, None, however, 
are of any great im- 
portance, except that 
held at Hajgir, which 
takes place every three 
years. There is. only 
(•ne cattle, fair, viz , 
that held at Bihta, 
which attracts about 
5,000 persons. As a 
rule, the people obtain 
their cattle and horses 
from the fairs held at 
Sonpur in the Saran district and at Barahpur in ShShabad. 

The standard seer of 80 known as the pakM seer, is in 
, use in the chief centres of trade, the weights being made of 
metal and stamped. Outside Patna and Dinapore, however, most 
of the weighing is done by what is known as the htchcha seer, 
which is supposed to consist of a multiple of so many gundia 
(a gandi being equivalent to 4 tolds)^ and varies from 44 to 
84 The weight used is often a mere lump of stone, 

unstamped and of no definite weight, and the facility afforded 
for cheating is obvious. The paseri^ wiiioh is supposed to be equal 
to 5 seers, similarly varies from 5 to 7 seers. Among jewellers 
and apothecaries the following scale of weights is observed : — 
8 ratia ^ 1 mdihd, 12 mdshds = 1 rupee. 

For measures of length both the English yard of 36 inches, 
called the nambari gaz, and a native yard of 39 inches, called 
the bara gaz^ are commonly employed; the latter is sometimes 
also 40 J or 414 inches. For domestic purposes the hdfh or cubit 
averaging 18 inches and the bdlisht or span of 9 inches are 
generally used. In measuring land the most common measures 
of length are the iaggi or bdn% which is about 8^ feet long, 
and the ra8Si\ which is nearly 60 yards long and is nominally 
20 laggi8. 

The principal measures of oapacitv are all based on the seer, 
and there are very few oases where standard measures, such as 
gallons, are used. When sold in large quantities liquids are 
often weighed against regular weights; and when sold retail, 
the commonest measures are vessels made of tin, clay or bamboo. 
Earthen pots and bamboo ehungds tah in wid^ uto for Mq^ds 
of all kinds and also bottles of unoertain oapadty, whtoh are 
supposed to hold the equivalent of a seer or port ol a seer. 


Namr. 

Place. 

Attendance. 

Kaji^Ir fair 

Chnth 

Mai(hi Purnainaslii 
Gay* Piml ... 

Satwani 

1 CbiraKha ... 

Sheoratri 
id 
id 

Chaiti Chatli ... 

Katki Chath ... 

Rajglr 

Anngari 

Barh Umanatb... 
Punpun 

Barb UinaQatb... 
Bihar 

Atama 

Bihta 

Baikalbpur 

Barguun 

Bargaou 

60,000 

80,000 

16,000 

13.000 

12.000 
10,000 
10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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CHAPPER XI. 

MKANS OF COMMUNIOATION. 

Th k acoount of (he roads given by Buchanan Hamilton nearly l)iiv«iop. 
1 00 years ago presenfa a vind picture of (ho defloioncy of 
munlcations Jit that time. “ During the rainy season/* lie Bays* cations 
“ all internal commerce is at a oom|doto standstill, os the roads 
are then so bad, as not to a«lmit of even cattle travelling with 
baek loa<ls, 1 have seen no country, that could bo called at all 
oivilizoil, where so little attention has be(*n paid to this important 
subject, and even in the vicinity of the jails, where many convicts 
sentenced to labour ore confined, very little has been done, '1 he 
cross roads from market to market are those wliioh are chiefly 
wanted, and no one who has not soon the condition of those could 
l)elieve that a (K)untry so extremely populous and rich, and having 
such occasion for land conveyance, could be so ill provided. The 
object in such roads is not to enable gentlemen to drive their 
curricles, but to enable cattle carrying back loads to pass at all 
seasons from one market to another, and in the fair season tH • 
enable carts to do the same.” 

This is not a very high standard, but even so the roads of 
Patna foil below it, and iutenial communif*ation was almost 
entirely confined to pock- bullocks. The Ganges was the great 
highway ]>etwecn the district and other parts pf India, and it 
continued to form prac'ticwlly the only route to Bengal until 
1862, when the rr^ain lino of the East Indian Railway was 
extended through the district. In 1877 the Patna-Gaya Canal 
was opened, and thus provide<l another means of traffic; in 
1879 the ]*atna-Gaya State Railway was started ; and recently 
the south-east of the district lias been tapiojd by the Bihflr- 
Bakbtiyarpur Light Railway, which was opened for traffic in 
1903. 

The district is now well provided with communications. The 
East Indian Railway runs through its northern tfilniui from end 
to end< the Patna-GayS Railway intersects the hoadquarters lub- 
divimon and the BihAr-Bokhtiyfirpur Light Railway the BihAr 
siibdivision from north to south ; the Patna-GayR Canal skurti the 
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whole of its western border ; and the Ganges, with a large boat 
traffic, bounds it on the north. Besides these main routes, it is 
well provided with roads connecting the more important bazars 
and marts ; and though it is still somewhat badly off as regards 
cross roads, practically every village can be reached by pack- 
Lullocks, which aie numerous and largely used. 

Boaps. The District Board maintains 106 miles of metalled and 486 
miles of unmetalled roads, while Id miles of metalled road 


from the Bankipore Qola to the western end of the Dinapore 
cantonment are under the charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The total length of the roads maintained in the district is 
thus 605 mill 8 ; and this shows a great improvement on the 
state of affaiis prevailing 30 years ago when the total length of 
nil the Provincial and district roads was only 469 miles. In 
addition to these main roads, there are a number of village roads, 
with a length of 688 miles, maintained by the Local Boards. 

The most important road is that running along the north of 
the district, parallel with the Ganges, through \ Bankipore, 
Patna and Dinapore, which Lgdj^''^Jaon^yr dfr^be east and 
Ariah on the west, roads the most important are 

those from Baklitiyim'g£j^,p ^ihiv (H miles), with a continuation 
to Giriak (13 thenco to Nawftda in the Gayfi district 
(23 miles) i^from Fatwa to HilsS (13 miles), with a continuation 
through l^angarsarai and LlSmpur to Gaya; from Dinapore 
miles) ; and from Manor to Bihta (6 miles) and 
l^*^’^^T!henc'o to Mahabalipur (20 miles) close to the Son : all these roads 
run from north to south. Among the cross country roads may 
be mentioned the road from Bihar to Fatwa (27 miles) and a 
long road carried almost throughout the whole breadth of the 
district from west to east, running from BihSr to Ekangarsarai 
(18 miles) utid thence to Masaurhi (16 miles), and terminating 
20 miles further on at Mahabalipur on the Son. 

Oouvuy- Much of the internal traffic of the district is still carried on 


by means of pack-bullocks, ns the villnges off the roads are not 
accessible to carts in all months of the year. The rivers, streams, 
and irrigation channels which spread out in all directions, and 
the nature of the soil, which, being largely composed of day, 
becomes very heavy when wet, precludes bnllook-oarts from 
travelling about with the same ease and freedom as in North 
Bih&r. It is not until the cold weather that the interior of the 


country is opened out to them, and during the rwn^ pack- 
bullocks ply to and from the villages. The oarts^in ulSe are 
similar to those used in other parts of Bihftr, but the light 
springlees carts known as ekkda are also common. 
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The * main line of the Kost ludiau Kailway traversea the Rail* 
north of the district for 80 miles from east to west, entering it ^ 

at Burhee (BarhiyiS) station and leaving it a short distance to 
the west of Bihta, where a fine lutticc-girdcr bridge has been 
built 0 cross the Son. Tliis great w'ork was oominenoed for a 
single line of rails in 1800 , and after many interruptions during 
the Mutiny, was oompleLed in 1802; the second lino wivs begun 
in 1868 and finialied in 1870. The total length of the bridge 
from hack to hack fd' the ahiitments is 4,U)9 feet, divideii among 
28 spans of loO feet each. Underneath each line td rail is a 
sub- way for foot-passengci’s and hcasts of hiirdcn, for which 
tolls are levietl by the railway company. There are no loss than 
18 stations w’ithin the district on this lino, viz., Burhoo, Diimra, 
Mokameh GliAt, Mokameh Junction, Mor, PamlArok, B&rh, 

Athmal Gobi, Bakhtiyarpiir, Khusru|»nr, Faiwa, D&nka Qhat» 

Patna, Bankiporo, Dinapore, Neora, Sadisopur and Bihta. 

The mail trains stop at Afokatnoli Junction, Patna, Bankipore 
and Dinapore. A branch line from Mokameh Junction do 
Mokameh Gliat connects with the Bengal an<l North-Western 
Railway, and another short branch line runs from Bankij)orG to 
Digha Gliat, in connection with a ferry steamer of the same 
railway Bankipore ia hPo the junotion for the Patua-Gayft 
Railway, wliioh runs south through the Bankipore subdivision, 
leaving it near Nadaul station 2d miles from Bankiporo; the 
other stations in the district are POnpun and Mosaurhi. 

Furtlier to the east there is a light railway, with a length oTT 8 
miles, between Bakhtiyilrpur and Bihar, the intermediate stations 
being Ohoro, Ilaruaiit, Wena, PordiUsa and Soli ; it is j)ropo 8 ed to 
op(m another at Bagan Bigha betwoen Wena and Paohrisa. The 
liistnot Board has guarantee 1 4 per cent, interest on the («.pital 
of this railway, wliioh is known os the Bakhtiyarpiir- Bilifir Light 
Railway, and is entitled to receive half of any profits in exoesi 
of that amount. The railway was opened for traffio in July 
19dd, and is to bo extended to SilSo, 10 miles from Bih&r and 
4 miles from Rftjgir. There was formerly a tramway, employing 
horse traction, in Patna, but it was abandoned some years ago. 

The Ganges is the chief waterway of the district, but it has With 
lost its jwisition as the main line of oommuni cation betw<^ oatioki** 
Bengal and the Upjier Provinces. As far as Digha it retains 
something of its former splendour, for the stream is here 
augment^ by the Gandak, but owing to the diversion of its waters 
for irrigation purposes further north, it is navigated with difficulty 
by steamers, and only by steamers of light draught, as far as 
Buxar. The Indian Nai^ation and Railway Company maintain 
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a steamer service along it, which they run jointly with the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company. Steamers ply daily between Digha 
and Qoalundo, between Digha and Buxar, and between Digha 
and Burhaj in the district of Q-orakhpur, with an extended 
run every fourth day to AyodhyS. Paddle steamers ply from 
Digha to Goalundo, but above Digha only stem-wheelers can be 
used owing to the shallows met with ; aU passengers and goods are, 
therefore, transhipped at Digha, which contains the local head office 
of the Company. The otW steamer stations in this district are 
Hardi Chapra north of Maner, Marufganj in Patna city, Patwa, 
Baikanthpur, Darh and Mokameh. The passenger traffic consists 
principally of labourers going to Eastern Bengal in search of 
work, while the goods traffic is mostly in grain, sugar and 
piece-goods. 

Navigation on the Sou is intermittent and of little commercial 
importance. In the dry season the small depth of water prevents 
boats of more than 20 maunds burden proceeding up-stream, 
while the violent floods in the rains equally deter large boats, 
though boats of 600 or 000 maunds occasionally sail up it. The 
other rivers are not navigable, for with one or two exceptions 
they are almost dry througWt the hot and cold weather; in the 
rains they fill very (piickly, but as rapidly subside. When they 
ore in flood, they soon become unfordsble, and, as a rule, no 
boats are obtainable, except at the ferries, which are few and far 
between. The country people, however, provide a ready substi- 
tute in the shape of light rafts, called ghariiaiSy made of a light 
framework of bamboos supported on inverted earthenware pots 
The Patna-Gayli Canal, which traverses the Dinapore 
and Bankiporo subdivisions, is navigable, and a large number 
of bamboos are brought down by it to Diglia. There is a 
biweekly steamer service on it between Khagaul (Dinapore 
railway station) and Mah&lwilipur in the south of the headquarters 
subdivision Bikram. 

Outside Patna and Bankipore, the principal ferries are those 
on the Ganges at Hardi Chapra, Sherpur and DaSdpur in the 
Dinapore subdivision, all situated along the Dinapore-Maner 
road, and at Bakhtiyarpur, Barh, Athmal Gola and Mokameh 
in the Barh subdivision. These are first class ferries managed 
by the District Board of Patna The in Bankipore and 
Patna are Digha, Mahendra, Ramghat, Pathrighat, Adrak, 
Marufganj, Damriahi and Jethuli. They are Jet in one Jot with 
the in the SSran and Muxaffarpur districts by the 
Magistrate of Patna, who distributes the rent between the District 
Boards of Saran and Musaffaipur and the Patna Municipality. 
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The boats used in the .district are all country made, the Boftit. 
principal oeutrea of the industry being Patna city, Bank a Qhftt and 
Fatwj. They are, in general, broad in the beam, and can therefore 
be used in comparatively shallow water. The larger ones have a 
roof-like deck to protect the* goods inside from the weather. There 
is one mast, on which a cloth sail full of rents and patches is 
hoisted when the wnd is favourable. When going down stream, 
they are propelled from the stem by moans of long bamboo punt- 
poles, and are steered by a huge rudder of the rudest construction . 

On the return journey, which is generally made when the river 
is at its lowest, the boats are ttacked up against the stream 
by means of roi>e8 fastened to the top of the mast, but should 
there be any wind, the tow ropes are coiled up aud the sail is 
hoisted. For crossing the Ganges or the Son, smaller boats are 
used. Some are decked with bamboos or boards, on which a 
little straw is sometimes put for convoying horsoa or bullock-carts ; 
passengers are generally taken across in undecked boats. These 
boats are propelled by bamboo punt-i)ole8, and sometimes also 
with a pair of oars. The rowers sit near the ])row, ull on the 
same seat ; and the oars, whitdi are formed of a bit of board tied 
with rope to a short bamboo handle, work against pegs to which 
they are loosely fastened with rope. Little or no attention is 
paid to keeping time ; and the rowers, when working ban!, rise 
from their seats at every stroke. 

A long non'ow dug-out cut from the tnmk of a troo, 

is often used for crossing rivers. Sometimes two of those dug-^ 
outs are lashed together to support a bamboo raft During the 
rains the villagers use the small rafts, called gharnain^ which have 
been described above. Seated astride on one of tlieso primitive 
but effective raft^, they manage to cross flooded rivers or streams 
too deep to ford. 

There are altogether -339 miles of postal oommunioation and poixsi. 
72 post offices in the district, there being thus one post office for ooimtnri 
every 29 square miles The number of postal articles delivered 
in 1905-06 was 4,207,00fb including letters, postcards, packets, 
newspapers and parcels; nearly half the total number or 2,089,000 
were postcards. The value of the money orders isened was 
Rg. 19,17,600 and of those paid Rs, 28,82,130 ; and there were 
10,829 accounts in the Savings Bank, the total amount of the 
deporits being Bs. 3,40,000. Besides the telegraph office at 
Bankipore, there are 8 postal-telegraph offices, from which 20,694 ^ 
were despatched during the year; these offices are 
situated at Bftrh, Bakhtiyftrpur, Bibir, DighA, QtdOrbigli, 
tfokimeh, Patna city and Silio. 
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CHAPTER XII 


LAND KEVE^UE ADMINISTRATION. 

When the Diwiini or fiscal administration of the three Pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa was grunted to the East 
India Company in 1705 by the Emperor Shsh Alam, a dual 
aystem of government was inaugurated, hy which the English 
assumed the administration of civil justice, collected the revenues 
and undertook to maintain the army, while the criminal jurisdic- 
tion or Nizamat was vested in the Nawab. But, though the civil 
and military power of the country and the resources for maintuin- 
ing it were assumed on the part of the Company, it was not 
thought pnident to vest the direct management of the revenue 
system in thoi himds of Europe^li;;' whose previous training 
in mercantile kaii-R had them to deal* with its 

intricacies. Accordinglw|' existing system of administration 
was continuf^^.^n^^^.YmtU 1769 a native Naib or Beruty Diwau, 
Bhiteb Itai, had the immediate management of revenue 
afloirs under the nominal supervision of the European Chief 
at Patna. 

In 1709 Supervisors wore appointed in subordination to 
the Chief to superintend the native officers employed in collecting 
the revenue and administering justice, and in October 1770 
a Comptrolling Council was established at Patna. Tliis coimoil 
consist^ of three members, James Alexander, who was the 
Chief, George Vansittai’t and Robert Palk ; hut Shitib Rai, 
the Noib l)iwRn, also frequently attended their meetings. 
The Supervisors were himished wTth detailed instnictions for 
obtaining complete information regarding the economic condi- 
tions prevailing; the state, produce and capacity of the lands; 
the account of the revenues, the eesses, or arbitrary taxee, 
and of all demands made on the cultivators; the manner of 
collecting them, and the gradual rise of ex’ery^ new impost ; the 
regulation of commerce and the administration of justice.* . The 
information elicited hy these enquiries showed the internal 
gOTepment to be in a state of profound disorder, and the 
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people to be suffering great oppression. Nevo^ol^, seven 

ela^d from the acquisition of the UiwSni kfore the Govemra _ 

deeCd itself competent to remedy these defects 

1772 that the Court of Directors resolved to stand orth 

as Diwan, and by the agency of the Company s 

taie upon themselves the entire care and mauageraent of the 

”Tn pLsuanee of these orders, the Nail, Diwan at .I'atna wm 
removed and it was decided to substitute Kuropeau for native 
agency ’The Supervisors were now designated ( ollccors, and 
a native officer styled Diwan w^ assomted 

l«;irf and replied by 

mlu». «>• 

, , . , Til 177 *> il was doioniniiod to niako u yoftr* hknti. 

a {arm oi , i^noculaturR, calle<l 

competition was at omptod^ ^ „n/ fannedShu revenue t ill 

“ renters,” acconliug y b ’ j ^ Bpooulators, 

li'l7T7“if wal dlnnined to introdueoAibe system of yearly 
t >int this arrantroment only inteusinld t.ho misoluof. Tho 

. W’ b^d no aiurunce that they wJ.M retain then leases 

"th^rveat or even l.avo time to co 1 M\| 1 io^ current demand; 
another y u ihnv rould oxtortXin tho shortcBi- time 

0 ,“.— .«»? ■■ 
they TOul'i. w-ltle.1 with the Clwto 

tte c»,.ey. h:;;.»vt 

A Stamen' ntak Kh««' 111m Singh, wl... W.m- hu 

manage such a largeer renters called In some 

. ^.uredthe farm, imt 

Sobers the dm.Vi were Grangers and siKwulalors, with no load 
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influence or prestige, and utterly ignorant of the people and 
their rights. Sepoys had to he sent to assist them in enforcing 
payment ; they ooUeoted the rents at the point of the bayonet, 
wangled with the local zamindftrs, oppressed the ryots, and 
embezzled as much as they could. 

Under this system, the Diwan practically enjoyed the powers 
of a feudal baron. He treated the Revenue Chief with contempt, 
refusing to obey his orders or make over the revenue to him ; and 
he claimed as an independent chief to be directly under the 
orders of the Governor-General. All zamindArs were liable to 
sudden confinement in the Haveli Begam at Patna and to be 
dispossessed of their estates for arrears of revenue without any 
chance of being released until every farthing was paid up ; they 
were liable to be turned out of their estates for collecting tolls 
and dhwdbs^ or owing to the prevalence of crime ; any foe could 
get a sheriff’s officer to arrest them for a false claim, while 
dishonest sasdwah fleeced them on the one hand, and the ryots 
on the other. These disastrous experiments were not finally 
ended till the decennial settlement was concluded in 1790 and 
declared to be permanent in 1795.* 

Before this measure, the revenue administration was 
remodelled, the Council of Patna being abolished in 1781 and the 
general charge of revenue affairs made over to a Committee of 
Revenue in Calcutta, which was again superseded by the Board of 
Revenue in 1786. The Revenue Chief still remained in direct 
jjoiitj^of an enormous charge, oompiising Tirhut, Shahabad and 
Bihar, i?^the modern district of Patna and the northern portion 
of Gaya;\^ut in 178)i Tirhut and in 1784-85 Shahabad were 
formed into separate Collec'torships. 

In 1786 the revenue system was again modified, the designa- 
tion of the Committee of Revenue being changed to that of 
Board of Revenue ; while European Civil Servants were placed in 
charge of the several districts into which the country was divided 
and were vested with the united powers of Collector, Civil Judge 
and Magistrate. In proposing this union of different authorities 
in the same person, the Court of Directors were influenced by the 
consideration of ife having “ a tendency to simplicity, energy, 
justice and economy. ” They placed on record that they were 
actuated by the necessity of accommodating ** their views and 
interests to the subedsting manners and usages of the people, 
rather than by any abstract theories drawn from other countriei, 
or applicable to a different state of things,^ It was ^oply in 
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the administration of justice in the city of Patna that a 
District Court was established, superintended by a Judge and 
Magistrate. 

By Kegulation i of 1816 the district of BiliRr was, for levenuo 
purposes, placed under a sejmrate Commissioner, who was vested 
with the authority previously exercised by the Board of llevenue 
and Board of Commissioners in the Province of PonRres and that 
part of the Province of Bihnr wliich was comprised in the ziMn or 
districts of BihSr, Shahabad, Sariui and Tirhut. in the following 
year another Commissioner was added, and the Board thus formed 
was called the Board of Commissioners for Bihar and Benares. 

In 1829 this Board was abolished, and its powers were vested in a 
Commissioner at Patna acting \mder the orders of the Board at 
Calcutta. It was not till 1820 that BihAr was constituted a 
separate Colleotorate ; and in 1881 the Judge-Magistrate being 
given increased powers os a Sessions Judge, and his magisterial 
powers made over to the Collector, the present unit of administra- 
tion, the Magistrate-Collector, was created. In 1845 the ofliccs 
of Magisinito and Collodor were separated, to l)c again rcimitod 
in 1859 by the orders of tluj Secretary of Stale. Finally, the 
district of Patna was created in 1865, the southeni portion of the 
old district of Bbaftr being coustitute<l pari of the newly formed 
district of Gaya. 

The most noticeable feature in the land revenue history of jkoiiasi 
Patna sinoo the time of the Permanent Settlement is iho remark- 
able ext^^t to which the subdivision of estates has gOj^on.'-* 

1790, tnere were 1,232 separate estates on the rent^oll of the 
district, as then constituted, held by 1,280 registered yfoprietors or 
coparceners paying revenue direct to Govemraont ; the bjtal land 
revenue in that year amounting to 4,00,092 xikka rupees. In 
1800 the number of estates had already increased t/O J,818, the 
proprietors to 1,976, and the land revenue to 4,o4,726 nikka rupees. 

In 1850, when the area of the district had been considerably 
increased, there were 4,795 estates and 25,600 registered 
proprietors, while the land revenue amounted to Hs. 18,20,290. lu 
1870-71, when the district had practically acquired its present 
dimensions, the number of estates was 6,076, the number of 
proprietors being 37,50(7, while the revenue had increased to 
Rg. 22,61,981, giving an average payment of Rs. 372 from each 
estate and of Ks. 60 from each individual proprietor or ooparoener. 

The number of estates had thus quadrupled since the original 
assesQiftent in 1790 and the Government land revenue had mote 
than trebled, while the number of proprietoit had inoreaaed out of 
all proportion to theae obangea. 
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In 1900-01 the number of estateB had still further increase 
to 12,727, and the proprietors numbered 119,538, while the 
current land revenue demand was Rs. 15,00,424, giving an 
average payment of Rs. 117 due from each estate and of Rs. 12-9 
from each proprietor. Comparing these figures with those of 
1870-71— and comparison with those of any earlier date apt to 
be misleading owing to the changes of jurisdiction which have 
taken place — it will be seen that the land revenue has decreased 
by more than a third, the number of estates has more than 
doubled, the number of proprietors has more than trebled, 
the incidence of the assessment for each estate is less than a 
third, and the incidence for each proprietor is a little more 
than a fiftli. This subdivision of estates is the result of the 
family system which prevails, but it gives some insight into 
the effect which that system has on the landed classes, when it is 
seen that the average revenue paid by each landed proprietor, 
which in 1790, was Rs. 507, had by 1900 fallen as low as Rs. 12-9. 
Incidentally, it has caused an increased strain on the adminis- 
tration in dealing with the greater number of separate revenue 
payers In 1905-06 the number of revenue-paying estates had 
increased to 13,117 and the current demand of land revenue to 
Rs. 15,11,015. 

In Patna as in other parts of Bengal, a longer . or shorter 
chain of intermediate land- holders is generally met with. At 
one end of the chain stands the proprietor or who holds the 
estate' Government under the Permanent Settlement and 
pays his land-ta^r direct to the Government Treasury. At the 
other end is the actual cultivator, called the jotddr or kdshtkdr. 
There are a number of intermediate t^nur^s between the mdlik 
and the actual cultivator, many of which partake of a zar^i jmhgl 
nature, they have been granted by the samindAr in considera- 
tion of a money advance or mortgage loan. The most common 
of these tenures are mnkarari and tkikd leases. The mukarari is 
a lease from the Uvndlord at a fixed rent, which may be either 
perpetual or temporary, terminating in the latter case with the 
life of the lessee ; when the lessee grants a similar sublease, the 
latter is known as dnr^mvkamru TInkd or ijdrd is a temporary 
lease for a definite term held direct from the actual or virtual 
proprietor of the land. The thikdddt' or {/drAddr takes the pl6U)e 
of the proprietor, who can only interfere on the ground that his 
ultimate rights are being prejudiced, or on the lease-holder failing 
t© pay the fixed rent. The sub-lessee holding a lease from the 
thlkdddr is called a k<Uk($ndddr^ and (he tenure held by him a 
kdtkan^; lower down still in the chaij5 dl suh-infeudatioU b the 
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ddr-katkanddir^ who holds a subordinate tenure under the 
kafkandddr. 

The peculiar tenures which exist under the hhAoli and mitjdi 
systems obtaining in this district have been abeady described in 
Chapter IX; and the only other tenures calling for special 
mention are the rent free or lAkhir^j tenures. These were once 
very numerous, and Buchanan Hamilton estimated that over 
one-third of the tenures were free of revenue. Most of these 
have beeu resumed, but some still exist of a si^iul nature, t^uch 
as altamghil grants (d/, red, and tawghd, a scid) or lands given 
in perpetuity os a reword for conspicuous military service; 
mdadmdHh grants (tmdad^ assistance, and md*//, livoliliood) or 
lands granted to favourites and others for their personal expenses ; 
nankar or maintenance grants ; and a uumlnir of religious grants, 
such as brahutottarf khnivdt^ etc. 

The tenants, as a rule, are very ignorant, though they are 
gradually beginniug to acquire a knowledge of their rights, 
and, on the other hand, the landlords are being driven to greater 
exactions by tlie minute subdivision of proprietary rights and 
by the rise in their scale of expenditure which has taken place. 
As a general principle, it may be said that the larger the estate, 
the more reasonable are the r.amiudArs’ demands, while the 
petty proprietor is moie grasping in his dealings with his 
tenants and more unscrupulous if» the means which ho takoN 
to increase tlioir rents. In the small subdivided and coparoenary 
properties the rout of each field is of importunoo to th^T jlOHy 
landlord, and his efforts to enl.ance it lead to friction botweon him 
and his ryots and to the harassment of the laifor. AVheu, more- 
over, an estate is lei in farm, unle.'^s for special reasons the rent 
payable for the farm is designedly low, the evils which attoud 
petty proprietorship arc intensified and exaggerHt(^, and the ryots 
groan under the yoke of the th'tkdddv. 

Unfortunately in this district the majority of the estates are 
small, and the practice of farming them out is cornujon. ITie 
worst area in (he district is rejx)rted to be in the Bftrh subJi vision 
and in the south of the Diuaporo subJivisiou. In the Bflrh sub- 
division the landlords, being mainly absentees, leave the manage- 
ment of their lands to agents, who try to benefit themselves as 
much as posrible ; and in the south of the DLua[)ore subdivision 
relations between the ryots and their landlords arc very strained 
owing to the exact ion ? of tlie latter. Theie is also a oortain 
amount of friotion in the Bib&r subdivision in consequenoe of 
landlords claiming their tenants’ land as land under their own 
oultiTation. 
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The following is a list of the parganas or fiscal divisions into 
which the district is divided for the puiposos of land revenue 
administration : — 



Pargaim. 

Area in acres. 

Thanaa within which »iluated. 



Acret. 

B. r. 


1. 

A'^iiuabail 

88.657 

1 88 

Azimabad, I'hulwari, Firbahor, 
Snltanganj, Alamganj, Khwaja 
Kalan, Chauk Kalan, Malsalami, 
Katwa, Muaaurhi and Bakar* 
ganj. 

Fatwa. 

2. 

Balkan thpur 

1,764 

2 85 

a. 

Ballia 

65,661 

8 32 

Bikram, Maaaurlu, Phulwari and 





Fatwa. 

4. 

lUihupur „« 

44,296 

1 9 

Fatwa, Barb, Mukameh and 




llilaa. 

r*. 

Biliai* 

136,718 

3 23 

Barb and Bihar. 

6. 

Biawak 

98,042 

0 14 

Barb, Bihar, Silao and Islauipur. 

7. 

Ultiyaspur 

274,939 

0 20 

Fatwa, Barb, Mokamoh, Bihar and 




Hilia. 

M. 

Maldah 

198 

1 6 

Bihar. | 

0. 

Maner ... 

124,204 

8 24 

Dinapore, Muner, Bikruiu. Msaau* j 




rhi, Phulwari, and Hilsa. j 

lu. 

Maaauclah ... 

110,930 

0 6 

bikram, Masaorhi. 

11. 

Narbat 

8,198 

2 33 

Bihar and Silau. 

12. 

Okri 

968 

8 16i 

Matianrhi and lalampur. | 

13. 

Phulwuri ! ... 

46,322 

3 29 

1 Dinapore, Manor, Bikram, Pbul* | 
wari and Mafaurhl. | 

14. 

Pilifli j' 

f 

89,722 

0 19 

Maaaurhi, Fatwa, Barb, Bihar, | 



Silao, lalimpnr, Hilsa and 
Chandl. 



15. 

Hajgir 

Sauial 

24,494 

0 0 

Silao. 

l-T' 

9,098 

2 2 

Bihar and Siluo. 

17. 

Sanant 

248 

0 13 

Silao and Islampui. 

18. 

SAnilu . 

82,182 

3 30 

Masanrhi, I’hulwari, Fatwa, 




Mokanii>h, HilM and Cbandi. 

V,K 

iSbabjaltAiipur . . 

19,323 

0 2 

Fatwa, Barb, Bibar and Hilsa. 

20. 

Telurim 

104,387 

2 1 

Masanrhi, Bihar, Silao, iBlSmpnx, | 





Hilsa and Cbandi. | 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GKNEIML ADMINISTRATION. 

For administrative purposes the district is diWded into five admivzs. 
subdiviflionfl, viz., Bankipore, Barh, BihSr, Dinaporc and Patna 
city. The Bankipore or headquarters subdivision is Jinder the and*^** 
direct supervision of the Collector, while each of the other sub- *^**'*'* 
divisions is in charge of u Subdivisional Officer. At Bankipore 
the Collector is assisted by a staff of Deputy Collectoi's, consisting 
generally of five oflBoers, one of whom is usually a Joint- 
Magistrate; and in addition to tliis stafi’, there are twf]^o(fioors 
engaged on special branches of work, viz., a Deputy (’olloctor in 
charge of Excise and Income-tax and another Deputy Collector 
employed on partition work ; an Assistant Magistrate and one or 
two Sub-Deputy Collectors are al8<i generally posted tlioie. Tlie 
SubdiviFuonal Officers of Barh juid Bihtlr are eocli usually assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector. In the Dinaporo subdivision the 
cantonment is in charge of a military officer iwjtiug as Cuntou- 
ment Magistrate, the rest of tlio Hulxlivision Ixiing admini4liCi?d 
by the Subdivisional Offioer. ^ 

Bqnkii)ore is the headquarters of an Executive Engineer in 
charge of the Eastern Son Division, who is assisted by an 
Assistant Engineer and a Subdivisional Offioer, the latter being 
stationed at Bikram. The Executive Engineer is directly 
responsible for the system of canal administration in this 
di^ct, an aw*ount of which lins already Wn given in 
Chapter YI I. 

The administration of the Opium Department is controlled by Qpiun, 
the Sub- Deputy Opium Agent, who is immwliatcly subordinate 
to the Opium Agent ; he is usually assisted by an Assistant Opium 
Agent. Under the provisions of Act XIII of 1807, the Collector 
is ex-officio Deputy Opium Agent, but in practice he lakes no part 
in the administration of the Department. The sulxzrdinaie native 
estabUshment may be classified under two heads, vlz«, the office 
establishment, whose duties are clerical, and the subdivisional or 
kothl establishments, whose duties are principally executive. 

Among the Utter the principal officer is the gumaihta^ who is in 
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charge of a kothi or aubdivision ; in tiiia district there are three 
such koilu at present, viz., Masaurha, Phulwari and TelSrha, 
but the number will, it is reported, shortly be reduced. The 
gmMa receives a fixed pay, and is assisted by muharrin or 
native writers, each of whom is in charge of a certain numW 
of beats, and by til&dirH or patrols, each of the latter having 
the immediate supervision of the villages in his beat, which 

usually comprises a group of villages. 

The poppy plant which produces tlie opium is cultivated under 
a system of licenses and advances made through a headman, hno\ra 
as the hhatlSdSr, chosen by the cultivatoi-s and approved by, the 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. When the villages are large', two or 
more khattiddn may be employed in each ; when the villages are 
small, or the cultivation scattered, one may represent two or more 
villages. Tlie first operation of the opium year is the “ settle- 
ment” or engagement with the cultivators for a certain amount 
of Iflod to be sown with poppy; settlements oi'e conduct «1 in 
August, and September. The khutUddr, when coming in to 
engage, brings with liim a list of the cultivators who have agreed 
with him to grow opium, and is accompanied by any ryots 
who may wish to receive their licenses and advances personally. 
After the details have been settled, a joint license for the entire 
village and separate licenses for each individual cultivator are 
prepared, aud an advonoe is paid to tlie khattadir by the 
f/umitkla. The payment is attested by a gazetted officer of the 
Depanaent, and the khaUadar disburses to all the cultivators 
present their separate amounts. Alter these payments have been 
acknowledged before the officer, the khamdar returns to his 
village, and distributes the advances and licenses to all the 
cultivators not present at the distribution centre. These 
payments are attested by the imham’rs, who also take the thumb 
impressions of the recipients. 

Two advances are sanctioned lor the cultivation of the poppy 
before the opium is brought in for weighment. The first idvanw 
is given at the time of entering into engagements with the 
cultivators; the second in January or February, after the crop is 
sufficiently advanced and the prospects ore considered favourable. 
These advanoee ere adjusted at the time of delivery of the opium. 
"When the sowings are sufficiently advanced, the land under 
opium is measured by the tmharrin, and these measurements 
are tested by gazetted offloers of the Department. Advances 
are also made to the oultivators for the construction of perma- 
nent masonry vrells and lor digging small temper^ 
unprotected by masonry, for the pur^ioee of irrigating their 
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fields. The advances made for the former are repayable by 
instalments, while those made for temporary wells are re(K)vered 
during the opium weighraenta of the season. 

An important part of the opium oflioer’s duty is to suprvise 
the weighments of opium in April, May and June. Tlie 
cultivators are summoned in regular order to certain appointed 
weighing places, where the weighment of the opium is oonduoted 
under the direct supervision of the gazetto(i officers of the 
Department. Tlic drug is olassifit^ according to its consistence, 
colour, texture and aroma by the. officer in charge, who also 
examin>^8 it for adulteration. When, after examination, the 
drug is pronounced good, it is paid for at the rate of lls. 0 j>er 
seer for opium containing 70 ]>or cent, of solid opium or more, 
and at low'cr rates when t^e opi\im is adjudged to contain a 
smaller percentage of pure opium, the rates varying according 
to the percentage of opium. After olassitioation at tlie Factory, 
the price is fixed according to tho consistence then ascertained, 
and any amounts thus found to be due to tho ryots are i)aid 
through the khutlda^r just before the settlements for tho coming 
year are arranged, while any amounts due to tho Department 
on account of previous over-classification are roeovore<l as far os 
possible through the same agenov. Should the opium be found 
to contain any foreign nubstanoe or be Mi8|>eoted o^uch, it is 
set aside for subsequent and more <letailed oxamina^l^ by the 
Opium Examiner at tln^ Factory ; and on that offioei 
the opium is either confisoated or a deduction made from tne 
of it, according to the degree of adulteration. 

The revenue of the district under tho main heads rose from UivEim 
Us. 27,73,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax hod not been 
imposed) to Rs. 28/ 3,000 in 1890-OI and to Rs. 31,80,000 in 
1900-01. In 1905-0(1 it amounted to Rs. 3^b^^»0()0, of which 
Rs. 15,15,000 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 8,64,000 
from excise, Rs. 4,86,(J00 from cesses, Rs. 4,14,009 from stamps 
and Rs. 79,000 from incorao-tax. 

The colleotiqns of land revenue aggregated Its. 14,83,000 in Land 
1880-81, Rs. 14,76,000 in 1890-91, and Ra 14,91,000 in 1900-01 ; 
and rose to Rs. 15,15,000 in 1905-06, when they aooounted for 
nearly half of the total revenue of the district. In the year last 
named the current demand was Rs. 15,11,015 payable by 13,117 
estates, Rs. I4,C3,301 being due from 13,027 permanently-settled 
estates,^ Rs. 12,592 from 20 temporarily-settled aststes, and 
Rs. 90,122 from 70 estates held direct by Government. 

The excise revenue rose from Rs. 6,50,796 to Rs. 7,70,477 BicUt. 
in the deoade ending in 1900-01. Since that year there 
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has been a steady growth in the receipts, and in 1904-05 
they amounted to Rs. 8,44,076, the increase during the quin- 
quennium being 9*5 per cent.; the annual incidence of the 
excise revenue during this period was greater than in any 
other district in the Patna Division, averaging annas 8-1 
per head of the population as compared with annas 3-3 for 
the whole Division. In 1905-06 the receipts from this source 
increased still further to Rs. 8,64,435, a total greater than 
that for any other district in the whole of Bengal. The 
net excise revenue was Rs. 5,131 per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation or a little over 8 annas a head, as compared with the 
Provincial average of Rs. 2,876 per 10,000. 

The greater portion of the excise revenue is derived from 
the sale oi the country spirit prepared by distillation from 
molasses and the flower of the nuihuh tree (Bama lati folia). 
The receipts from this source amounted in 1905-06 to 
Re. 6,11,111 or nearly two-thirds of the total excise revenue. 
The manufacture and sale of country spirit ai*e carried on 
under what is known as the dual system, i.e,y there is a 
central distillery which serves Patna, Bankipore, Dinapore, 
Phi)lw9tri and iJigha and a small area round these places, 
and there are outstills for the supply of the rest of the 
district. There are 44 shops for the sale of distillery liquor 
and 88 -nd ling outstill liquor, one retail shop for the 
Hale •*. Thntry spirit to every 12,310 persons; the avei*age 
of the former liquor is 228 proof gallons and 
of the latter 70 proof gallons per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. The bousumption of the fermented liquor known as 
idrt is not so great, but in 1905-06 its sale brought in 
Rs. 1,31,501. Imported liquors have found no favour with 
the mass of the population both because they are imable 
to afford them, and also because they prefer the country 
spirit and tdri they have drunk for generations past. The 
receipts from both the latter represent an expenditure of 
Rs. 4,596 per 10,000 of the population, a figure higher 
than in any district in Bengal except Darjeeling. According 
to these returns, the people of Patna are the hardest drinkers 
in the portion of the Gangetio plain comprised within 
Bengal. 

The receipts from hemp drags and opium account for practi- 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. greater part 

is derived from the duty and license fees on i.^., the dried 

fiowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {CannobU 
9dtim) and the resinous exudation oj)l them. . Opinm is oonsamed 
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more largely than in any other district in the Division, 
the receipts aggregating Rs. 147 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion, as compared with the Divisional average of Rs. 41 per 
10 , 000 . 

The road and public works cesses arc, as usual, levied at the C'wiift. 
maximum rate of one anna in the The curri>nt demand in 

1905-00 was Rs. 4,58,481, tlie greater part of wliich (Rs. 4,32,806) 
was payable by 22,293 revenue-paying estates, while Rs. 21.719 
were due from 1,169 revenue-free estates and Its. 3,956 from 
1,158 rent-fi’ee lands. The number of tenures assessed to coasoa 
was 16,879 or about two-thinls the number of estates, wliile the 
number of recordetl share-liolders of estates and tenures was 
111,023 and 17,936 re8iK3etively. 

The revenue from stamjw ranks next in imi>ortan(H) os a source Buini>i. 
of income to tliat derived from cesses. During the ten years 
ending in 1905-06 it increased by nearly 20 ]>or cent., rising 
from Rs. 3,47,501 to Rs. 4,14,243. ITio increase is mainly duo 
to the growing demand for judicial stamps, whioh brought in 
Rs, 3,04,907 as compared with Rs. 2,40,197 in 1895-96; 
the receij)ts from this source have thus incroascsi by over 26 la^r 
cent. Ill the last ten years. The sale of court- fee stamps, whioh 
in 1905-06 realized Rs. 2,74.363, is by far the most important 
item in the receipts from judicial etninpH. Among non-judicial 
stamps, impressed stamps account for Rs. i)6,27t) or nearly tire 
whole of tlie receipts under tiiis head. 

Ill 1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogother Us. 81,135 paid Im-oujo- 
hy 2,292 as.sessees, of whom 1,195 i>aying Its. 13, <>80 liad incomes 
of Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. At that time the minimum incomes 
assessable was Us, 5(»0, but tliis was raised in Rt03, by the income 
Tax Amendment Act of that year, to Rs. 1,000 per annum, 
thereby affonliug relief to a number of petty traders, money* 
lenders and clerks ; and the uumlier of assessoes ’oiiHequeutly fell 
in 1903-04 to 1,108, the net collections lieing Rs. 82,248. 

Ill 1905-06 the amount c-ollecteil Wfw Rs. 79,152 jmid by 1,106 
assessees. Of these, 491 paying Rs. 40,000, are inhabitants of 
Patna city, where the incidence of tax is under a third of an 
anna per head of the population. The roalizaiions are chiefly 
on ac<X)unt of grain and money-lending, the renting of houses 
and trade. 

There are 9 offices for the registration of assurances under 
Act III of 1877. At the headquarters station (Bankipore) the 
Districi Sub-Registrar deals, as usual, with the documents 
presented there, and assists the District Magistrate, who is 
ex-officio District lieglstrar, in supervising the prooeedings of the 
# H 
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Sub-Eegistrars who are in charge of the other registration offices. 
The average number of documents registered annually during 

the quinquennium 
ending in 1904 was 
15,334, as against 
14,880 in the preced- 
ing five years, the in- 
crease amounting to 
31 per cent. The 
marginal statement 
shows the number of 
documents registered 
and the receipts and 
expenditure at each 
office in 1905. 

The civil courts are those of the District Judge, 3 Sub- Judges 
at Bankipore, 4 Munsifs at the same place and one Munsif at 
Bihar, and the Cantonment Magistrate of Dinapore, who is Judge 
of the Small Cause Court of that Cantonment. 

The District Judge deals with civil appeals, and has probate, 
matrimonial and bankruptcy jurisdiction. The first Subordinate 
Judge deals with original suits above Its. 1,000 in paryatm 
Ballia, Moeauihi, rhulwari, Moner and Aziraabad, and is also 
vested with Small Cause Court powers. The second Subordinate 
Judge deals with original suits above Its. 1,000 in paryahas 
Ilaveli, Bihar, Kfljgir, Biswak, Saiida, Bhimpur, Telarha, Sanaut. 
Samai, Narhat, Malda and Okri; while the third Subordinate 
Judge deals with original suits above Ks. 1,000 in pnryanaa 
Ghiyaspur, Baikathpur, Shahjahanpur and Pilioh. The first 
Munsif hears original suits up to Ks. 1,000 in Patna city and 
Bankipore, and has also SmaU Cause Court powers; the second 
Munsif hoars original suits up to Ks. 1,000 in thSnas Fatwft, 
Dinapore and Manor; the third Munsif decides original suits 
up to the same amount in thanas BSrli and Mokameh; and the 
fourth Munsif hears original suits in thanas Bikram and Masaurhi 
and has also Small Cause Court powers The Munsif of Bihar 
decides original suits up to Rs. 1,000 for the whole subdivision. 
The Cantonment Magistrate of Dinapore has the powers of a Small 
Cause Court Judge up to Us. 500 for suite iubtituted in the 

Cantonment. . 

The civil work dealt with by the different courte is very 
varied in character. Family quarrels give rise to partitidn. suits 
and title suits in large numbers, and there are also suits m 
connection with trust and charitable properties, lAnd disputes 
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are the cause of numerous rent suits, and usury produces many 
suits relating to bonds and verbal loans. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions Crlmiiml 
Judge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy and Sub- .W*^'**** 
Deputy Magistrates at the headquarters and subdivisional stations. 

The sanctioned staff at Bankiporo consists of four Deputy 
Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistr.ito of the 
second or third class, in addition to the District Magistrate. 
Besides these officers, an Assistant Mag iet rate and one or 
two Sub-Deputy Magistrates exercising second or third clasa 
powers are generally posted there. The Sul)di\dt‘ional Oflieora 
of Barb, Bihar, Dinapore and Patna City are almost invari- 
ably officers vested with first class powcM, and the two firht 
named are 'usually each assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
of the second class. There are also bunches of Honorary 
Magistrates at Bankii)oro, Barb, Bihar, Dinapore, Jliauganj, 
Khngaul, and Sadikpur, all of which cxercist^ second class 
powers. 

The most common class of crime, with the exception of ihofts Cr\mo. 
and burglaries which are mostly undeiected, consists of riots oon- 
nooted witli laud disputes or disputes arising out (»f cattle tresposa 
and qiiostions of irrigation. Both robberies and burglaries are 
more common than iu otlier districts in the Patna Division ; in the 
quinquennium ciidiug iu tlicre wore 70 cases of rubl>ory and 
12,054 cases of burglary, giving an annual aviTagu of 15 and 
2,411 cases respectively. In the saiuo period also the number of 
riots was higlicr than in any other district of tho Division, 
amounting to 318 or 03 |)or annum. Tlio majority of these riots 
however arc of a petty nature. 

Tho district contains two distinctly criminal Crlmln*! 

Banphars and tho Dlmrhis. Tho Bunplmrs, a mwne derived from 
ban (wood) and p/tdr (to split), arc a caste of lioatmon, who are 
described as a perfect pest on tho watcrAvays frequented by them. 

They levy blackmail from stragglers of tho up«country fleet near 
Patna and, it is said, commit crime on all tho rivers of Bengal. 

The Dharhis are notorious criminals and look on thieving as their 
traditional occufiation, so much so that a theft committed in 
another man’s preserve without his consent is mentioned os a bar 
on intermarriage. At the present day many of them have become 
village chauk'iddn or work as field watchmen and Held labourers, 
and a few cultivate their own land. They trace their origin to 
Aao mpn who were roasting a cow in a jungle near lUjgir, and 
hid themselves in the animal’s skeleton ^ben Krishna unexpec- 
tedly appealed on the scene. They are an extremely low caste, 
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and eat pork^ rats and fish of all kind, but draw the line at 
beef, fowls, eggs, lizords and vermin. 

I’hree other classes also furnish an undue proportion of the 
criminal population, viz., Goalas, Dosadhs and castes of abori- 
ginal descent, such as Musahars. Cattle-lifting and grain-thefts 
are the special crimes of the first class ; lurking house-trespass of 
the second ; and burglary and thefts of the third. The GoSlas are 
continually engaged in that exasperating form of crime which 
consists of petty thefts of crops from granaries and fields, and 
they seldom lose an opportunity of grazing their cattle on a neigh- 
bour’s crops. They are even more notorious for cattle-lifting, 
which they practise with equal boldness and success. The Dosadhs 
are a more contemptible class than the Go&lSs. With the same 
predilection for crime, they want the daring, the insolence and 
the physique which make the Goala such a dangerous ruflSan. 
Their crimes, therefore, are of a meaner description, such as 
petty thefts and skulking burglary. The low aboriginal tribes 
have also an evil reputation as criminals, but in their case crime 
is due as much to poverty as to anything else. They indulge 
mostly in petty thefts or burglary, but also join in robberies. 
Here, however, they are generally merely the employes of the 
bolder spirits who organize these outrages and serve simply for 
the sake of a petty share of the plimder. 

Among the agricultural population the Babhans are the most 
addicted to rioting. When the crops are on the ground, or the 
reservoirs full of water, the Babhon’s opportunity comes, and 
violent breaches of the peace occur. Besides this taste for rioting, 
they are remarkable for their litigiousness, and are ever ready to 
contest to the lost halfpenny a neighbour’s claim, or seize upon a 
poorer man’s right. Their crookedness of mind has })a88ed into a 
proverb, Bdbhan bahut sidbd />o, to hamd ke rn’/fi,” t.c., “ The 
straightest Babhan is as crooked as a sickle.” 
oiiOB. For police purposes the district is divided into lb thanas or 
poUoe circles, viz., Birbahor, Alamganj, Khwaja Kalan, Chauk 
Kalan, and Mrdsalami in the Patna City subdivision ; Phulwari 
and Masaurhi in the Bankipore subdivision ; Maner, DinajMDre and 
Bikrom in the Dinaporo subdivision ; Fatwa, Barh and Mokameh 
in the Barb subdivision ; and Bihar, Hilsa and Islampur in the 
Bihftr subdivision. There are also 42 outposts and beat-houses, 
and there are thus 58 centres for the investigation of crime. The 
police of each subdivision are in charge of an Inspector, and the 
general control is with the District Superintendent of Poliop, who 
usually has under him one Assistant Superintendent, stationed in 
Patna City, and occasionally another at Bankipore. The police 
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force in 1905 consisted of a District. Superintendent of Police, 

2 Assistant Superintendents of Police, 9 Inspectors, 54 Sub- 
Inspectors, I Sergeant, 98 Head-Const ablos and 1,230 Constables, 

The total strength of the regular }K)lico was therefore 1,395 men, 
representing one policeman to every I J miles and to every 1,164 
persons. There isolso a small body of town police; and the 
rural force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior 
consists of 198 dufadan and 3,264 chaukxdArs. 

There is a District Jail at Hankiporc and a subsidiary jailJAiu, 
at each of the outlying subdivisional stations of Bftrh and 
Bihar, besides a lock-up at Dinaporo for under-trial prisoners. 

The jail nt Bankiporo has accommodation for 121 (393 male and 
28 female) prisoners distributed as follows : -barracks without 
separate sleeping aecoinmodation are provided for 285 male 
convicts, 28 female convicts, 14 juvenile convicts, 28 uuiler-trial 
prisoners, and 10 (uvil prisoners; there are oWrvalion wdls for 
28 prisoners; the hospitol has aecomm<Klaiion for 25 prisoners; 
and there are separate colls for 3 male convicts. The jirincipol 
industry is breaking up stone for road-meialling ; amf the manu- 
facture of carpets and mustard oil is also ('arrio<i on. The 
prcKliKjt^ are sold locally and supplie<l to other jails and to 
Governraont Departments. The sub- jail at BSrh has ofjoommoda- 
tion for 24 male and 4 female prisoners, and that at Bihar for 31 
male and 4 female prisoners. 
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CHAI'TER XIV. 

LOCAL SELP-GOVEEXMENT. 

Outbid K muriioipnl areas, local affairs are managed by the District 
Board and by the Local Boards of Patna, Dinapore, Barh and 
Bihar. The District Board is responsible for the maiutenauce 
of roads, bridges and roadside rest-houses, the management of 
pounds and ])ublic ferries, and the control over dispensaries. 
The District Board, which was established in October 1880, 
consists of 25 members. The District Magistrate is an ex- 
officio member of the Board and is invariably its Chairman; 
there are 6 other ex-officio members; 6 members are nominated 
by Government, and 12 are elected. Govornment servants and 
the landholding class predominate among tlio members, the former 
reprosenting 28 per cent, and the latter 66 per cent, of the total 
number, while pleaders and mukhtars account for 16 per 
coat. 

The average annual income of the District Board during the 10 
years ending in 1901-02 was Us. 2,61,000, of which Rs. 1,93,000 
were derived from rates ; and during the quinquennium ending 
in 1904-05 it amounted to lie. 3,17,000. In 1905-06 the opening 
balance was J\8, 86,000, and the receipts of the year aggregated 
Us. 3,68,000, including Its. 2,30,600 obtained from I’rovincial 
rates, Ks. 13,000 contributed from Provincial revenues, and 
lie. 12,000 realized from tolls on ferries and Us. 7,000 from 
pounds. In Patna, os in other districts, the road cees is the prin- 
cipal source of iucomo ; the incidence of taxation iS light, being 
only 2 aunaa 7 pies per head of * the population. The income 
both from pounds and ferries is a fluctuating one. In the quin- 
quennium ending in 1899-1900 the average annual receipts from 
pounds wore Rs. i;,400; in the next quinquennium they were 
lis. 5,100, and in 1905-06 altogether Rs. 7,000 were obtained 
from 37 pounds leased out by the Board. Similarly, os 
regards ferries, the receipts averaged Rs. 5,500 i>er annum in 
the first quinquennium, .and 1x8.10,400 in the five years ending 
in 1904-05, and rose to Rs. 12,000 in 1905-06. Among pther 
Bouroes of income may be mentioned the receipts from the 
Bokhtyftrpiir-Bih&r light Railway. The District Board^^ 
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guaranteed 4 per cent, interest on the capital (8 lakhs) of this 
railway, and is ontitlod to receive half of any proGt awliioh may bo 
obtained in excess of that amount. It has not yet been called 
upon to pay anytliing in respect of the guaiunteo, and in 

1904- 05 it received Ks 10,J{()7 as its share of the profits. 

The average annual expeiuhturo during the dewulo ending in Kxpcndl* 
1901-02 was Its. 2,73,000, of which Ks. I, <11,000 were expended 
on civil works, Us. 33,000 on medical relief and Us. 29,000 on 
education. During the quinquennium ending in 1004-05 the 
expeuditiiro averaged Us. 3,00,000 per annum, and in 1905-0() 
it amounted to Us. 2,80,000, leaving tlu> largo balance of 
Rs. 1,40,000. By far the largest portion of Urn income of tho 
District Board is spent on civil works, f.c., the extension and 
maintor.ance of communications, the upkeep of staging bunga- 
lows, tho construction of buildings, and tho provision of a [)ro[>cr 
water-8Uj>ply. Over Us. 1,70,000 wore spent on tlicse objects in 

1905- CG, and of this sum nearly Us. 1,39,9(1') wore allotted to 
the extension and maintenanco of communications. The District 
Board now maintains I0(i miles of iiiotallcd roads iind 18(1 miles 
of unmetullod roads, besides a numbf-r of village (racks with 
an aggregate length of (188 miles ; tlio cost of maintaining 
these roads in 1905-0(1 was Us. 290, Us, 41 and Us. 10 ])cr mile, 
respectively. After civil works, education const iiutos (lie heaviest 
charge on tho resourcos of tho Board, entailing in 1905-0(1 an 
expenditure of Us. 45,000 or nearly ono-sixth of its total 
expenditure. It maintains 0 Middle schools and gives grant s- 
in-aid to 1 Middle school, 21 Upper Primary scliools and 859 
Low'er Primary schools. 

For the relief of sickness the Boar<l maintains II diNponsarios, 
and aids four others; and when cholors breaks out in tho interior 
it despatches native doctors with medicines to (lie affected villages 
The sanitary work done by the District Board is of a somewhat 
varied character. It includes provontivo measures against plague, 
cholera, and other epidemics, sanitary arrnngfjmont at fairs, tho 
construction, repair and improvement of woUh, and experiments in 
village sanitation, such as the clearance of jungle, tho excavation 
of drains and tho filling up of hollows containing stagnant water. 

Daring 1905-06 the Board spent no less than 12'5 per cent, of its 
ordinary income on medical relief and sanitation, by for tho 
highest percentage in tho whole Division. It also gives scholar- 
ships to students in ibo Temple Medical School, tho Bihfir School 
of Kn'gineering, and tho Bengal Veterinary College at Beig&obia ; 
and it contributes to tho Patna Municipality a moiety of the 
cost of maintenance of the Veterinary Dispensary, 
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Local There are 4 Local Boards, viz., Patna with an area of 317 
Boaeds, square miles, Linapore (419 square miles), BSrh (624 square miles), 
and Bihiir (785 square miles). The Patna Local Board has 9 
members, of whom 3 are nominated and 6 are elected ; the 
Dinaporo Local Board has 12 members, 4 being nominated and 8 
elected ; the BSrh Local Board consists of 9 members, of whom 3 
are nominated and 6 are elected ; and the Bihar Local Board of 
12 members (4 nominated and 8 elected)., Patna is the only 
district in the Division in which the elective system is in force, but 
there appears to be a growing tendency on the part of the influen- 
tial and intelligent land* holders to abstain from competing with 
agriculturists, and the elections excite little interest. Thus, in 
1906-06, when the seventh general election was held, two thanas 
in the Bftrh subdivision and one thana in Dinaporo failed to elect 
any members. The land-holding classes represent 7(/7 per cent., 
pleaders and mukhtars 10*3 per cent., Government servants 47 
per cent., and Government pensioners 2*9 per cent, of the 
members. 

The Local Boards have been entrusted witli the maintenance 
of village roads and the supeiwision of village sanitation. The 
latter is carried out on a systematic plan, progress being inspected 
by the Chairmen and members of the Boards. Sweepers are 
employed for the cleansing of the larger villages in each subdivi- 
sion and are placed under a headman. This scheme for cleaning 
rural towns and villages is being carried out satisfactorily, and has 
been commended as a model to be followed by other Local Boards 
in the Province. 

iMPEici. At the close of the year 1906-06 there were 4 municipalities in 
PAL 1 I 1 B 8 . district, viz., Patna, Bfirh, Bihar and Dinapore, The number 
of rate-payers was 43,673, representing 20 per cent, of the total 
number (222,912) of persons residing within municipal limits, as 
compared with the average of 18 per cent, for the whole Division. 
The average incidence of taxation in that year was annas 13-6 per 
head of the population, as against the Divisional average of annas 
12-11, and varied from annas 14-2 in Patna to annas 9-10 in 
Barh. It is proposed to establish a fifth municipality at KhagauL 
Tiitnii. The Patna Municipality, which was established in 1864, is ad- 
ministered by a Municipal Board consisting of 31 Commissioners, 

• of whom 20 ore elected, 7 are nomiuat^ and 4 are ex-officio 
members. The area within municipal limits is 9 square miles, 
including not only Patna city but also Bankipore ; and for 
administrative purposes it is divided into 6 wajds, vii., Bankipore, 
Pirbahor, Alamganj, KhwSja KalSn, Chauk Kalfin, an^ 
Mftlsftlftmi, The number of rate-payers is 29,612, representin® 
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19*9 per cent, of the population. The average income of the muni- 
cipality during the 5 yoaxB 1895-96 to 1899-1900 was lls. 1,85,600, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,70,000 ; in the quinquennium 
ending in 1904*05 they were Rs. 2,15,600 and Rs. 1,89,000, respect- 
ively. In 1905-06 the income aggregated Rs. 2,51,000, besides 
an opening balance of Rs. 26,500. The chief source of income is 
a rate on holdings assessed at per cent, on their annual value, 
which in that year brought in Rs. 85,000 ; and next in import- 
ance comes a latrine fee levied at the same rate, which realized 
Rs. 21,000 ; the total incidence of taxation is annas 14-2 per head 
of the population. The expenditure in the same year was 
Rs. 1,86,000, excluding Rs. 50,000 expended in advances, deposits 
and the repayment of loans, and the closing balance was 
Rs. 41,000. The principal items of expenditure arc consorvanoy, 
medical relief and public works, which act'ouutcd for 25 5, li**2 
and 15*9 per cent, respectively of the disbursomontH. 

The greatest and most urgent need of the Rntna Municipality 
is a good drainage system, iletweou the years 1894 and 1895 a 
drainage scheme was caiTied out at a cost of Rs 2, (>7,7 40, but this 
was defective as it was unaccompanied by proper flushing armngo- 
ments. Two sohemos wore however carried out in 189^1 and 
1900, by which 4^ square miles out of the total area are flushed. A 
new flusliing scheme, the cost of which, excluding fhe existing 
st'heme, is estimated at over a lakh of rupees, has been mooted, 
but had to be given up as the financial condition of the municipa- 
lity would not allow of its execution. Another groat want is the 
provision of a proper water-supply ; but the resources of the 
municipality have been severely strained by plague, and its 
income is inadequate for this and other reforms. The task 
of municipal administration is, in fact, harder than elsewhere 
in the Division, as the need of very large funds is ^oat 
and the possibility of an oximnsion of income is remote. With a 
debt already amounting to 2} lakhs, with its yjopulation reduced 
by the ravages of plague, and with the consequent diminution of 
its income, the immediate prospects of the municipality are far 
from hopeful. 

Bftrh was constituted a municipality in 1870 and lias a Muni- ya,!,, 
cipal Board consisting of 10 momborrs, of whom 6 arc oloctod, 4 
are nominated and one is an ex-officio member. The area within 
municipal limits is 2*87 square miles, divided into 4 wards, 
Chftndi, Salimpur, Fatehpur and Walipur ; the number of rate- 
oayens is 2,247 or 18*4 i>er cent, of the population. The average 
annual income during the 5 years ending in 1899-1900 was 
Rs. 6,500, and the expenditure was Rs. 6,000 ; and in the 
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quinquennium ending in 1904-05 they were Rb. 9,300 and 
Rb, 9,100 respectively. In 1905-06 the income of the municipality 
was Rb. 9,800, of which Rs. 6,500 were obtained from a personal 
tax, which is levied at 1 per cent, per annum on the circumstances 
and property of the rate-payers ; the incidence of taxation was only 
annas 9-10 per head of the population. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 10,100, the principal items being conservancy, 
which accounted for 22*8 per cent, of the disbursements, public 
works (18-2 per cent.) and medical relief (17*4 per cent )» 

Bihar was constituted a municipality in 1869 and has a Muni- 
cipal Board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 are elected, 
2 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members. The area within 
municipal limits is 8 square miles, divided into 4 wards, and the 
number of rate^payers is 6,936, representing 20*3 per cent, of the 
population. The average annual income during the 5 years end- 
ing in 1899-1900 was Rs. 20,900 and the expenditure Rb. 19,750 ; 
in the next quinquennium ending in 1904-05 they were Rs. 37,800 
and Rs. 36,100 respectively. In 1905-06 the income was 
Rs. 38,850, of which nearly half or Rs. 17,000 was derived from 
a personal tax levied at the rate of 1 per cent, according to the 
oircumstancoB and property of the assessees. There is also a 
latrine fee levied at the rate of Rs. 4-11 and Rs. 5-7-6 per cent, 
per annum on the annual value of holdings, which brought in 
Rs. 5,600. The total incidence of taxation is 12 annas per head 
of the population. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Rs. 33,850, of which 34*4 per cent, was spent on conservancy, 20*8 
per cent, on medical relief and 9*9 per cent, on public works. 

Dinapore was constituted a municipality in 1887 and has a 
Municipal Board consisting of 19 Commissioners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 6 are nominated and one is an ex-officio member. The 
area within municipal limits is 4*9 i square miles, divided into 
4 wards ; the number of rate-payers is 4,878 or 21*3 per cent of 
the population. The average annual income in the 5 years 
ending in 1899-1900 was Rs. 16,850, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,950 ; in the next quinquennium ending in 1904-05 they 
were Rs, 22,100 and Rs. 16,800 respectively. In 1905-06 the 
receipts "were Rs. 30,750, the chief sources of income being a rate 
on holdings which brought in Rs. 1 1,650 ; this tax is assessed at 7^ 
and 6| per oent. per annum on the annual value of holdings. The 
total incidence of taxation is annas 13-5 per head of the popula- 
tion. The expenditure in the same year was Ks. 17,310, of which 
42 per oent. was spent on conservancy? 16'2 per cent. on*pubRo 
works, and 13*2 per oent. on medical relief ; the closing balan^ 
was greater than the year s expenditure, amounting to Rs. 21,60(^. 
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It is proposed to create a muaioipality for the town of Khagaul, Kh*gaul. ^ 
in consideration of the fact that, as the town is increasing 
rapidly and becoming an important raiU’ay centre, it is 
necessary that there ^oiild bo some moans of providing for its 
conservancy and for ensuring that its future growth shall be on 
lines consistent with proi>er sanitation and the maintenance of free 
communication. The total area within municipal limits will bo 
1*14 square miles and the population 7,610. The probable annual 
income from taxation is estimated, at about Ks. 6,000, and the 
East Indian Kaihvay Company is willing to make a grant on 
account of sanitation eciual to the amount formerly spent by it in 
cleaning the bazar and station, as a maximum contribution not 
to be exceeded unless a larger amount becomes leviable under 
the Municipal Act. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• EDUCATION. 

TiiK state of education in the district a century ago may be 
gathered from the following account written in 1812 by Buchanan 
Hamilton : — “ There are no public schools, and there is no gum 
or teacher who is not a servant to some wealthy man. The gurusy 
however, are generally allowed to instruct the children of the 
neighbours, and a hut is built for a school-house without the 
village, lest the guru should have too frequent opportunities of 
seeing the women. These school-houses are called pm/d^y a name 
applicable to several things considered sacred. In parts of the 
countiy where sugarcane grows, the boiling-house usually serves 
for a school.’^ Persian was the language used in the courts, and 
many Hindus were taught to read and write the l^ersian character 
before they began Hindi ; but the greater part of them proceeded 
little further than learning to understand and write a revenue 
account, and were not able cither to understand or to indite a letter 
properly. Such an accomplishment entitled a man to be called a 
mumhi. There wore some half dozen Maulvis who instructed a few 
young men in Persian literature and Arabic science, and there 
were 88 Pandits teaching the three higher sciences of the Hindus, 
grammar, law and metaphysics ; but by far the greater part of 
the landholders consisted of mere peasants, half of whom could 
not read, though the head of each family generally acquired the 
art of being able to moke a mark resembling the characters which 
composed his name. The total number of persons fit to act as 
writers was estimated at nearly 20,000 or 1*2 per cent, of the 
population. 

During the first half of the 19th century the State left the 
care of education to private enterprise ; the only schools in the . 
district were the muktabs and pinddSy as the schools teaching 1 
Persian and Hindi were called ; and nothing was done to supple- 
ment this indigenous system of education. In 1854 the ftmious 
educational despatch was issued, in which the Court of Djreotora 
laid down that Government should affoiiT assistance to ** the mora 
extended and systematio promotion of general education in India^ ’’ 
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and sketched a complete scheme of public education, controlled 
and aided, and in part directly managed by the State. In accord- 
ance with these orders, Government began to establisli schools, 
and in 18G0-()l there were 9 veniacular schools maintained 
by it, the number of pupils under instruction being 399. In 
18G2 the Patna College was opened, and in 1870-71 there 
were, in addition to this institution, 23 Government and aideti 
schools attended by 1,530 scholars. In 1872 Sir George 
Campbell’s scheme of educational reform was introduced, under 
which grants were given in aid of schools hitlierto unaided, 
and many of the indigenous rural schools called pdthihd/d'i wore 
absorbed into the departmental system. 

A great stimulus was also given to higher education, and in 
1880-81, besides the Patna College, there were 3 aided and 4 un- 
aided High Englisli schools with a total attendance of 781 boys ; 
for imparting vernacular education there w^ero IG Middle Venia- 
cular, 46 Ijower Veniacular and 1,G33 Primary schools teaching 
927, 2,095 and 23,154 pupils, respectively ; and in addition U) those 
aided schools, there were 4G4 unaided institutions with G,955 pupils. 

The Government Survey School and the I’atna Normal school had 
29 and 101 pupils reapootivoly ; the Tem[>le Medical School, 
established in 1874, had 14G pupils ; and there was a law si^hool 
attached to the Patna College with 41 law students. At tlie end 
of the next decade there wore 1,373 public and t>12 j>rivate institu- 
tions containing 31,918 and 4,559 pupils resi>ectively, making a 
total of 1,985 schools with 3G,477 pupils ; and in U^OO-Ol there 
were 1,62G schools with 38,162 pupils. In 1905-06 the district 
contained 1,755 schools with 38,933 pupils, iHJsides one Govern- 
ment and one private college intended for higher wlucation. For 
the supervision of these schools there is a staff consisting of a 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, 7 Sub- inspectors of Schools and 18 
Guru Instructors. 

The preceding sketch sliows a satisfaf-tory rate of wivanco, and LU^mto 
this impression is orjiifimied by the census statistics reproduced in 
the margin which shew the j>ercentage of persons returned as 
literate, as able to rood and write. 

FeiiiRlki. In 1901 the total number of such 

^ persons was 101,275, representing 

i G'4 i>cr cent, of the ixipulation, and 
0 0 I of these 7,981 could road and write 
English. The i»roportion of Tnoles 
/ letumW a* literate is higher tlian in any other Bililr disfriot. 

The oldest Euroijoan school in the district is St, Joseph’s KeaorMAt 
School at Bsnkipore, which was opened in 1868, This is a 
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Eoman Catholic boarding and day school for girls, managed 
by the nuns of the convent ; it has 50 boarders and 12 day 
scholars. 

The only other European School is a boys’ school, known as 
St. Michael’s High School, which is situated at Kurji midway 
between Bankipore and Binapore. This school owes its existence 
to Monsignor Zuber, Vicar Apostolic of Patna, vrho about 1854 
purchased the grounds in which it stands, with the object of 
forming a community of native Christians. The Mutiny, 
however, wrecked the scheme, for the converts were dispersed, 
and the place was left without inmates. When order was restored. 
Dr. Hartmann, the then Vicar Apostolic of Patna, opened 
the building as an orphanage for ohil^en left parentless by the 
Mutiny, and this was the beginning of the present establishment. 
More buildings wore added, and the institution gradually grew, 
till it became in course of time a large boarding house and 
orphanage combined. In 1894 it was handed over to the Irish 
Christian Brothers, under whose management it has become one 
of the loading schools in Bengal. The number of boys in the 
school is 283, including a largo number of orphans ; and the 
staff consists of six brothers and six secular teachers. Tlie insti- 
tution is not endowed in any way, but a grant regulated by the 
number of pupils is received annually from Government. The 
curriculum is that laid down in the Code for European scliools 
in Bengal, Pupils are sent up annually for the Primary, Middle 
and High school examinations. The school has a volunteer 
cadet corps, which was first started in 1893. 

The district contains 2 first grade colleges, viz., the Patna 
College and the Bihar National College, the former l)eing 
maintained by Government, while the latter is a private 
institution. 

The Patna College was first opened as a Government school 
in 18G0 under the local Committee of Public Instruction. In 
1862 it was made a collegiate school, and in 18G3 it was raised 
to the status, of a college, a Law Department being added in 
1864. All students who have passed the University Entrance 
Examination are admissible, and instruction is given up to the 
B.A. standard of the Calcutta University, Scholarships to the 
value of lls. 1,152 are aw'arded annually, most of these being 
derived from the KSzi Saiyid Reza Hussain endowments, 
which are intended for the benefit of Muhammadans. The staff 
consists of a Principal, 5 Professors and 2 Lecturers, besides a 
Law liecturer. Among the former Prinotjpals of the college 
there have beeii two distinguished scholars whose researches have 
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thrown considerable light upon Indian history, Mr. J. W. 
MoCrindle and Mr. C. It. Wilson. There is a collegiate school 
attached to the College, which is also under the control of tlie 
Principal. 

The Bihar National College at Bankipore was founded in **‘'»**’ 
1883 as a higli class English school by Biibii Biseawor Singh, a Coltge,^ 
pleader practising at Patna. In 1889 it was raised to the status 
of a College teaching up to tlie F. A. examination, and affiliated 
to the Calcutta University ; in 1892 it was raised to the B.A. 
standard, and a law class was added. There are throe scholar- 
ships, of a total value of Its. 408, awarded annually. The 
institution, which is a purely [>rivate one unaided by 
Government, has a staff consisting of a Principal and 8 Professors 
and Lecturers. 

There are 13 High English schools for btiys with a total 
attendance in 1905-0G of 2,192 pupils ; of those schools, two are 
maintained by Government and four receive grants-in-aid, the 
remainder being unaided institutions. Tho schools niaintainod 
by Government are the Patna Collegiate School and the Patna 
City School, and those aided by it are tho High schools at BihSr, 
Dinaporo and Khagaul and the liammohun Ib^y Seminary. Of 
the unaided High schools one, the Bayley High School, is at 
Barh ; one, the Ary^n High School, is at Hina[H)ro ; and five are 
within the municipal limits of Patna, viz., tlie Biliflr National 
Collegiate Shod, T. K. Ghosh’s Academy, and the Anglo- 
Arabio, Anglo-Sanskrit and Diamond Jubilee Schools. Besides 
these, there is a High scliool for girls, which will be mentioned in 
the i)aragraph dealing with female education. 

In 1905-00 there were 5 Middle Englisli soliools with 210 
pupils and G Middle Veniacular sthools w'ith 318 pupils. 

Of tho 5 Middle English schools, one ^is maintained by the 
District Board, 2 are aided by tho same body, one is aided by 
Government, and the other is an unaided soliod. Of the G 
Middle Vernacular schools, one is under the direct (x>ntrol of tho 
Education Department, while the rest are Disfrict Board schools. 

There is also a Middle English school for girls. 

Prior to 1870-71 tho district ormtainod no Primary schools 
properly so called, but only tho indigenous instittitions known as 
pMds and makiabt, which had no properly qualified teachers. In 
that year 9 vernacular schools were opened, and in 1880*81 there 
were 1,633 Primary schools teaching 23,154 pupils. The number 
of boyi achools of this class fell to 1,2G0 in 1890-91, but the 
attendance rose to 26,541, and there were also 80 Primary aohools 
for girls attmided by 1,257 pupils. In 1900-01 there were 1,231 
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Primary schools teaching 30,226 pupils ; and in the year 1905-06 
the number of Upper Primary schools stood at 37 with 1,600 
boys, and that of Lower Primary at 1,085 with 27,026 boys. 
Besides these, there were 79 girls’ schools with an attendance of 
1,131 girls. Altogether, there are 1,201 Primary schools, and 
the number of pupils under instruction is 29,757. 

In 1905-06 there were 18 special schools, ?.<?., institutions 
in which instruction of a special kind is given, and the 
number of students was 650. These institutions are varied in 
character. The most important are the Bihar School of 
Engineering and the Temple Medical School, of which a short 
account is given below. Besides these there are 3 aided and 7 
unaided Sanskrit Toh and 5 Training schools, viz., the Patna 
Training School and 4 schools for training fjurm or Primary 
school teachers at Kanhauli, Masaurhi, Nursarai and Salimpur. 

The Bihar School of Engineering owes its origin to a fund 
raised by the residents of BihSr to commemorate the visit of the 
present Bling-Emperor, when Prince of Wales, to Patna in 1876. * 
. It was formally opened as a School of Engineering in 1896. 
Admission is limited to Biharis, natives of the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces, and Bengalis domiciled in Bihar, the 
United Provinces and Central Provinces ; preference is, however, 
given to Biharis. Candidates for admission (must have passed 
the Entrance Examination of an Indian University or Standard 
VII of the European School Code or an equivalent examination 
held by the Principal at the commencement of each session. 
Students are prepared for overseerships in the Public Works 
Depariment, the course of studies being the same as that of the 
Apprentice Depariment of the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 
The school lias a hostel attached to it, and a good workshop for 
teaching practical work ; the staff consists of a head-master, 
second master and foreman mechanic under the general control 
of the Principal of the Patna College. 

The Patna Medical School, which was opened in 1874, oon« 
sists of a masonry building on the banks of the Ganges. There 
are 2 lecture theatres, and a new building for a pathological 
and materia medioa museum is under construction, besides a 
new barrack for the accommodation of the students, whose number 
is limited to 170. The total accommodation in the new barrack 
after construction and the old barrack after alteration will be 
120. The General Hospital at Bankipore is the clinical institu- 
tion attached to the school ; and both practical and jclinical 
teaching are afforded there. The majority of the studeiltE are 
Bih&ri Muhammadans, and a few are Bihari Hindus and Bengalis ; 
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a oonaiderable proportion como from tho Central Provinces, which 
oontributoti the laigiwt number of Htudents trained nt Government 
expense. 

Tho progress of Muhammadan education is nho\Mi by the 

_ mai'ginal table giving tho number of 

Ytfnr NnuiUi Muliammadaii boys studying in all 

! classes of scbools. In 19(t>-0d tho 

i number of Muhammadans in luiblio 

J870-71 2 h!> schools was and in private 

1.580 schools ‘2,0d2. making a toUl of o,044 
lioys or per cent, of tlie total 

number under instruction. As the 
whole body of Muhammadans represents only 11*’) per cent, of 
tho population, it would appear prima faviv that they are not 
lagging behind tho Hindus in this resiiect. 

The development of female edm^ation in Patna is compara- 
tively recent. Tho returns for 1 >^80-81 shew only one hcIiooI foj. 
girls with iJo juipils, and <»niy 28 girls attending lioys* schools. 
In 1899-01 the number of girls’ schools Inid increased to 80 and 
the attendance to l,2o7 girls, Ixjsides 317 girls reading in Ijoys’ 
schools, making a h>tal of l,o74; and in 1991 there were 
9o girls’ schools with 939 pupils, in ad<lition to 173 girls 
attending boys' schools. In l99o-99 there were one High 
English, one Middle Englisli and one Model Primary school 
for girls, teaching <‘>7, 17 and -io girls rospoctively, and o9 aido<l 
and l!t unaided schools with 899 and 2o7 pupils respe<}tively ; 
besides these, there were to9 girls receiving instruction in boys' 
scliools. 'riiere were also 2 peripatetic lady teuchers liaving 27 
females under their tuition on the 31 st MarcJi liMXi, and \ pupil 
teachers studying in the Training school for mistresses ojioned 
in J9U4-9d. 


Tho i)romier institution for the edu(;ation of girls is the 
Bankii><n‘e Female High English school, winch was founded in 
18G7 by .some of the leading Bengnlis of Patna. It teaches up 
to the Entrance .Standard of the Calcutta Cnivursity, and is 
aided by I/aal as well as Provincial Funds. The average 
number of girls attending it is al>out o9, nearly all of wliom 
are Bengali; a private home, where some of tlie girls live, is 
attached to the scho^)l. 


In 1905-99 there were 9 hostels and boanb ng houses with 242 Uottfl* 
boarders, of which 2 were aided by Govomment, viz., tho bostel * 

atto^d to the ^ihilr School of Engineering and the boarding 
liouse of tho Mission Girls’ Middle English school. The rest 
were unaided. 
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The only public library in the district is the Patna Oriental 
Library, founded in 1890 by Khan Bah&dur Khuda Baksh Khan, 
c.i.E. This library is accommodated in a building erected at 
the cost of the founder, and recently a reading hall has been 
constructed by Government, which also makes an annual grant 
towards its maintenance. The library, which contains a valuable 
collection of Oriental works and rare manuscripts, besides a large 
number of European books of reference, is used by all classes of 
the reading public. 
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CHArTER XVI. 


GAZETTEKli. 

Atasarai. — Sec Islampur. 

Azimabad. — A namo given to Tafna city in 1701 by its 
Cioveruor, Azira-us-Shan, a grandson of Aurangzeb. Tatna is 
commonly called Azimabad by the Muhammadan (‘hroniclcrs after 
tliat time, and the name is still used by some of the inhabitants. 

Baikantbpur (or Baikathpur).— A village in the 13arh sub- 
division, situated on the banks of the Ganges 5 miles to the 
east of Fatwa and one mile norlh of Khusrnpur, a station on (ho 
East Indian Railway. Raikanthpnr in the beginning of Djo 19(Ii 
century was a largo weaving centre extending over jw large an 
area as Fatwa. TJio place is one of some sanctity, and largo 
bathing festivals are hold here; it also oontuins an old Baiva 
temple called Baikantli Nath s t(‘nipIo. The motluT of Akbar’s 
general, Raja Man Bingh, died liero; and her son erected a 
bdrndudrl^ or hall with twelve doors, on the spot where her body 
was burned, besides endowing several teniph's. “ On this 
oecjision,’’ writes liiichanan liamilton “ the Govea’iior was 
favoured wth a dream, in which ho was informed of tho pla(‘o in 
the river where Jarasandha had one day thrown an amulet that 
lie usually wore on liis arm ; and such dreams being always true, 
tho amulet was found. It is a stone roprosonting a /I'wya, adonxsi 
with four human heads. At tlie festival of tho Stvardlrif 200,000 
people are said to assemble here.’' 

Bakhtiyftrpur.— Village in the Birh subdivision, situated in 
25‘^27'N. andBo Population (1901) 2ii4. The village 

containf.^ a j>olice out-{> 08 t, inspection bungalow, travellors’ sarai 
and a station on the East Indian Railway, 22 miles from Patna 
and 310 miles from Calcutta. It is also tho terminus of tho 
Bakhtiy&rpur-Bihdr Light Railway running to Bih&r, 18 miles 
to the south. 

Banka Ohat.— 'A railway station 3 miles east of Patna, 
opened in 1900. A mile north of tho station is a villagie called 
Jethali, which contains 2 Muhammadan tombs, called the kaehhl 
dargSh and the pakki dargdh. The former is the tomb of 
Bhih&b-ud-din Jagjaut, who was, it is said, the father of the aainti 
, M 2 
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of Bihar, being the father of Kamalo Bibi of Kako in the Q-aya 
(liatrict, the fatlior-in-law of Makhdum Yahia of Mauer, and the 
grand-father of Makhdiim Shari f-ud-din of Bihar. The other 
ihmjah is the tomb of Shah A<lam Sufi. It is a place of pilgrim* 
ago; the pious assemble therc^ every Thiirsilay, and an annual 
fair is held on the 21st day of Zik ad, the 11th month of the 
Muharamadan year. 

Bankipore. — Headquarters of the l*atna district, situated. in 
25' d7' N. and 85“ 8' E on tlio soutlieni bank of the Ganges, 
dd8 miles from Calcutta. It forms part of tlie Batna Municipality, 
and is properly the western suburb of that city, but for practical 
purposes it is a separatf? town, being the civil station in which 
the official and non-official population reside. On the west is 
Dinapore, witli which it is connected by a road, (> miles in length, 
lined throiigliout with liouscs and cottages ; in fact, Dinapore, 
Bankipore and Batua practically form one continuous narrow city 
hemmed in between tlio Ganges and the railway. This extension 
of tlie city is comparatively modern, for Forrest in his “ Tour along 
tfio Ganges and Jumna’’ (published in 1824) says: “Tlie road 
from ]Janki[)oro to Dinapore is beaut iiul, the greater part being 
througli a very richly wooded country.” 

Thu centre of Bankipore may be takmi as the Maidan, a wide 
opC!i space containing a race-course and golf links. Uound or 
in the neighbourhood of this are the Euroj)ean residences, [)olioo 
lines, Brotestant cluirch, club, judicial courts and otlier public 
buildings. The whole appearance of the place is somowliat 
picturesijue on account of the fine Alaiduu, tiie large houses, and 
the well laid out gardens surrounding it and lining the river 
bank, lo the south lies the railway station in the quarter called 
Mithapur, and close by are the district jail, luuatic asylum, dak 
bungalow, and a sv/rr/i const i net ed a few years ago by a Hindu 
gentleman foi’ the accommodation of travellers. The railway 
station is the juuotiou for the I’atno-Gaya line to the south and 
for the Diglia Ghat lino to the Ganges on the north, which 
wnneots.with the Bengal and North-Western Bailway. 

Bankipore is not only the principal civil station, but also 
the hwidquai’ters of the Commissioner of the Batiia Division, 
the Opium Agent of Bihar, the Deputy Inspector-Geneml of 
I olico, Bihar Itaugo, the Executive Engineer in charge of the 
Eastern Son Division, the Inspector of Schools, Patna Division, 
and the Deputy Sanitaiy Commissioner, Bihftr and Chota NSgpur 
Circle, all of whom have theii’ offices here. 

At once, the most prominent and the most ourious building 
in aukipore is the old Government gnnory kn^wn as the Gol$» 
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This is a brick building, 9() feot high with walls 12 feet thick 
at the bottom, built in the shape of a beehive or half an egg 
placed on end, with spiral two staircases on the outside winding to 
the top; it is said that Jang Bahadur of Nepal rode on horseback 
up one and down the other. This dome-shapod structure was 
erected 16 years after the groat faniino of 1770 as a store-house 
for grain, it being intended that the grain should be poured in 
at the top and taken out at the bottom througli the small doors 
there : owing to a curious mistake on the part of tlio builders, 
these doors were made to open inwards. The following inscrip- 
tion is on the outside — 

“ No. 1.— In part of a general plan ordered by the Governor- 
General and Council, 20th of January 1784, for tlm perpetual 
prevention of Famine in these I’rovincos, this Gnuinry was erected 
by Captain John Garstiu, J?]ngineer. Oon)pleated the 20tli of 
July 1786. First filled and pulJicly closed by—'' 

Tlie storehouse has never been filled, and so ilic blank in the 
inscription still remains, while the opening at the lop is closed by a 
great stone slab. It stands to this day tlie monument of a mistake. 
During the famine of 1874 a (juantity of grain, which, if loft at 
the railway station, luiglit have been injured by the rain, was 
temporarily stored tliero ; and in times of scanaty proposals are 
still made to fill if witli grain. But the loss from damp, rats 
and insects renders such a scheme of storing grain wasteful 
and impracticable. This ])uilding, once intended to moot the 
requirements of the whole district in time of famine, is now only 
useful ns a store-house for furniture. It is ehiofiy remarkable 
for its reverberating echo, which answers to the slightest sound, a 
whisper at one end being repeated at (ho other. It is a land-mark 

a cousiderablo distance along tho river and commands a fine 
view of tlie surrounding country. 

Of the other buildings tho most interesting are the Opium 
Agent’s house, which was formerly tho residence of the Dutch 
Factory Superintendent, and the Cliajjii Bagh, now an occasional 
residence of the Lieuteuaiit-Governor, whieli was formerly 
occupied by Mr. AVilliam Taylcr, Commissioner of Patna from 
1854 to 1807. Here the Europeans took refuge during tho 
anxious days of the Mutiny, and hero was held tho conference 
described in Chapter II, at the close of which the AVahahi leaders 
were arrested. 

The Protestant Church, Christ Church, was completed in 
1857.;. it seats 120 persons. The Church of England Chaplain 
also ministers to the outlying stations of Arrah, Buxar, OhaprS, 
SiwRn and Gulzftrbagh. The Itoman Catholic Churoh, 8t. 
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JoBeph’fl, was opened in 1850. Bankipore is the headquarters 
of several Christian missions, viz., the Baptist Mission, the Baptist 
Zanfina Mission, and a Medical Mission, which is much appre- 
ciated by the native populaticn. The Roman Catholic Church 
maintains a convent called the 8t. Joseph's convent for nuns of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; to this are attached an 
orphanage for native girls and another for European and Eurasian 
girls, and a girls’ boarding and day school, called St. Joseph’s 
School. Among educational institutions the most important are 
the Bihar National College, founded in 1883, and the Female 
High School, established in 18G7. 

Thoiigli Bankipore has few old buildings, it is historically of 
some interest. In the times of the Muhammadan Governors it 
was occasionally used as a camping ground, and it was here that 
All Vardi Khan assembled his troops before marching against 
Sarfarfiz KliAn in 1740. After the British conquest, it was a 
cantonment before Dinaporo was made a military station. While 
(occupied by the 3rd Brigade in 1766, part of the cantonment was 
burnt down, and this occurrence brought to light the “White 
Mutiny,” which Clive suppressed. The court martial proved 
that this fire was not due to incendiarism, but in the course 
of Iho enquiry the combination among the discontented offioerfi 
was discovered. In April 1766 they addressed a memorial to 
Clive about the reduction of their baita or allowance, but when 
Clive arrived at Bankipore, tlicy submitted and withdrew their 
resignations. 

Memorials of this period are found in the tomb of one Anno 
Roberta in the Commissioner’s compound, which dates back 
to 1768, and in the tomb of “the truly gallant Ranfuilio Knox ” 
who died hero in 1761 ; a lofty monument to his memory stands 
in the Civil Court compound. This was the officer who, as related 
in Chapter II, made the memorable march from Burdwan to 
relieve Patna in 1760, drove off the besieging army, and then 
with Shitab Uai, the Governor of the city, defeated another 
force at llajipiir. In the ovoniiig after the engagement Knox 
roturnod to the factory with Shitab Rai covered with dust and 
blood, exclaiming to the officers gathered there, “ This is a real 
Naw&b ! I never saw such a Nawab in my life. ” The last 
descendant of Shitab Rai is still living at Patna Knox 
oonducted the siege operations when Patna was taken by the 
English on November 23rd 1763, and died a little more than 2 
mouths nfterwapls. In the neighbouring cemetery the* most 
interesting grave is that of Dr. Lyell, who was shot by a rebel in 
Patna near the Chauk in 1857. " 
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The name Bankipore has been explained as meaning the city 
of the hdnka or fop, on ncoount of its being the quarter of women 
of ill-fame, to which fashionable young men resorted. Another 
suggestion, however, is that it means merely the city on the bend 
(bank) of the river. 

Bankipore Subdivision —Headquarters subdivision lying 
between ‘25° 1 and 25° 40' N. and betwoou 84° 42' and 85° 17' 

E. with an area of 334 square miles. The subdix ision is bounded 
on the north by tlio Ganges, on the south by tlio Gay& district, on 
the east by the BArh and J3ihar subdivisions, and on the west by 
the Dinapore subdivision. It is entirely a flat alluvial plain, 
intersected by the PilnpHn, Morhar and DardhA, whioli flow from 
south-west to north-east into the Ganges. 

Owing to plague raortility, the desertion of their homes by the 
inhabitants, and partially to dofootive enumeration duo to those 
circumstances, th<i population recorded in 1901 was only 341,054, 
as compared with 404,301 in 1891. This population resides in 
975 villages and 2 towns, Patna (population 134,785) and 
Fhultvari t'ijlio) , ^wing to the great proportion inoliided in 
Patna city, the density population is very great, viz., 1,021 
persons to the sipi ir > mile. O’ho headquarters of the suldivision 
are at Bankipore, whicli is witiiin the municipal limits of Patna 
city. Tho latter was dealt with as part of the Bankipore sub- 
division at the census, but fo:’ a'lministrative purposes it is treated 
as a separate suldivisioii under the City Magistrate, and will 
therefore be mentioned in a s ibsoquont article. 

Bargaon. — Village in tho BihAr subdivision, situated io 
25° 8' N. and 85° 26' E., 7 miles north of Rajgir and 6 miles south- ^ 
west of Bihar. Population (1901) 597. “ Bargaon,” writes Mr. 
Broadley, “has been ilontined, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
with that VihAra-gram on the outskirts of which, more than 1,000 
years ago flourished tho great Nalanda monlistery, tho most 
magnificent and most colobrated seat of Buddhist losming in tho 
world. When the caves and temples of Rajagriha were abandoned 
to the ravages of decay, and when the followers of Tathflgata 
forsook the mountain dwellings of their great toaohor, tho monas- 
tery of NAlanda arose in all its splendour on the banks of tho lakes 
of BargAon. Successive monarchs vied in its embellishment ; lofty 
pagodas were raised in all directions; halls of disputation and 
schools of instruction were built between them ; shrines, temples 
and topes were constructed on the side of every tank and encircled 
the fiase of every tower ; and around the whole mass ofi^religious 
edifices were grouped the ‘ four-storied ' dwellings of tho preachers 
and teachers of Buddhism.” The monastery of NAlanda, 
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the Oxford, 08 it has been called, of Buddhist India,* was a centre 
from which Bu^ldhist philosopliy and leaching were diffused over 
Southern Asia ; »ud it continued to be a great Buddhist university 
till the Muhammadan conquest. According to Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, who himself resided there 
for some years, it contained numerous temples, pagodas and 
shrines, and was the homo of 10,000 monks, renowned for their 
learning, who spent their lives in the pursuit of wisdom. There 
appears to have been a severe kind of Entrance or Matriculation 
Examination. “ If men of other quarters desire to enter, says 
Hiuen Tsiang, “the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
([uestions ; many are imable to answer and retire. One must have 
studied deeply both old and now hooks before getting admission. 
Those students, therefore, who come here as strangers, have to 
show their ability by liard discussion ; those who fail, compared 
with tliose who suooeed, are as seven or eight to ten.” From this 
monastery rafima-Sanibhava, the founder of Lamaism, went to 
Tibet in 747 A. 1). at the invitation of t lie Tibetan King ; and 
to this day traces of its widespread influence be swu iv 
remote Lliohrak valley, where there is a * brine built on tlie model 
of Nslanda. 

romuius at Bargaou <^0118181 of numerous masses of brick 
mounds, tlie most consp,(.aous of which is a row of lofty conical 
mounds running roiih and south. Those high mounds ore the 
romains tue temples attached to Nalanda, while the great 
mon?:.,iery it sell can he traced by the square patches of culti- 
vation amoug a mass of ruins l,t)0() feet long and 4(K) feet broad. 
These open spaces .show the position of the courtyards of the 
six buildings, which Jliutm Tsiang describes as being situated 
within ouo enclosure. From the absence of any mention of these 
structures by Fa Hiau, wlio visited Magadlia about 400 A. D., 
it seems clear that they were not in existence then; and General 
Cunningham ascribes their date to 450 to 550 A. 1). A notable 
feature of the place is the number of fine tanks which surround 
the ruins; the largest of these are the Dighi Pokhar and Pansokar 
Pokhor to the north-east, rach about a mile in length, and the 
Indra i’okhar to the south, which is nearly half a mile long. 
Siu'h tanks are a common feature iu the neighbourhood of ancient 
Buddhist monasteries. 

Bargfionand the neighbouring village of Begampurto the west 
of the Dighi Pokhur contain masses of ruins which have never 
bten projx?rIy explored, and there seems^dittle doubt that a detailed 

( ^ 

• n. A. Waddell. Th* fiuddhiiuXf Tibet (1896). 
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and systematic exploration of the whole area would he rich 
in valuable results. Jagdispur, IJ mile to the south-west, also 
contains some interesting remains, including a low mound, 200 
feet square which apparently consists of the debris of a Buddhist 
temple. On the top of this there is a large statue of Buddha 
under the Bodhi tree attacked by MRra and his host of horrible 
demons and alluring females, with 7 minor scones representing 
other events in his life, and over all his Nirvana or doatli. It 
appears probable that tliis statue is of greater age than moat of the 
Bihar statues, as each relievo exhibits a great nund)Gr of attendant 
figures, a characteristic of older Buddhist sculptures, such as llioso 
of GaudhSra. Some of the figures with animal heads among 
Mara’s fiends are also like those in Qandhura carvings, and iu the 
Nirvana scene there arc some hands without a body playing drum 
and cymbal, a featime which is fre(iueutly mot with iu Gandlulra 
art. The stntue is exceptionally large, the slab on which it is 
carved being 15 feet high and OJ feet broad. It is worshipped 
under the name of Itukmiiii by the villagers, wlio dttily*"8menr it 
with voriniliou, and make offerings of milk and sacrifices of goats 
before it. 

In Bargaon itself there is a modern Jain lerai»lo, with some 
ancient sculptures, wliicli is visited by some of the Jain pilgiims on 
their way to or from lis jgir. The village is also rich in Buddhist 
statues, the most remarkable being an imago of Buddha seated 
with an attendant on each side and 2 flying figures above. To 
each of these 4 minor figures is added a short iuBcriptiou— an 
unusual feature in Buddhist statuary — which shows that the 
attendants are Arya Vasumitra and Arya Moifroya, while tlio 
flying figures represent Arj a Sariputra and /a Madgalyayaua, 
two disciples of Buddha, who as Arhats h^^no power of flying 
through the air. General Oimningham, it mb/ he added, describes 
Bargfion as possessing finer and more numerous specimens of 
sculpture tlian any place ho had over visited. [Kuins of the 
Nalanda monasteries at BargSon, by A. M. Broadley, Calcutta, 
1872; Arch. 8urv. India Ueports Vol. I, 1871; and Report 
Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, for 1901-02.J 

Barb. — Headquarters of fho subdivision of the same name 
situated on the Ganges in 29 ' N. and 85® E. Population 
(1901) 12,164. The town contains the subdivisional offices, a 
sub-jail, sub-registry oflSce, dispensary, dak bungalow and an 
English cemetery It has also a station on the East Indian Rail- 
way} 299 miles from Calcutta, and is the centre of a considerable 
trade in country produce, both by rail and river, but its manuiao- 
tures are of little importanoe ; the manufaeture of jessamine oil 
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(chdmell) is an old but declining industry. The quarter known as 
old BArh, which lies in the suburbs, contains an old Saiva temple 
called the temple of Araar Nath. The name of the town is 
derived from the fact that it stands on a spot liable to the flood 
(bdr/i) of the Ganges. 'J’he river takes a sharp turn to the north- 
east hero, and when it ’rises in flood, overflows its banks. Within 
living memory the place has been so deep under water that 
reshlonts of two-storied houses have had to step into boats from 
the upper floor* 

BArh is frequently mentioned by the Muhammadan historians 
in their account of the last days of Muhammadan rule. Some of 
the battles said to have taken place in the neighbourhood were 
fought nearer Fatwa, and will be mentioned in the article on that 
place ; but BArh saw the passage of more than one army owing 
to its position on the line of march from Bengal. The Afghans and 
MarAthas marched hero in 1748 to meet Ali Vardi Khan after 
the sack of I’atua, and encamped near the town. Ali Vardi, after 
halting at BArli, delivered an attack on the flank of their 
ontrenohod position, oarriod it, and sent the AfghAns flying. Next 
morning the battle of Uubi Sarai, o miles from Barli, completed 
their defeat and ended the campaign. Ali Vardi KliSn again 
visited Barh in 17o() and there met his rebellions grandson 
Sirajud-daula, and consented to a reooneiliation with him. 

Ill 1760 another battlo was fought liore between the einiwor 
ShAh Alam’s army and a British force, with their native allies 
under Miran, the son of the NawAb Mir Jafar Khan. At first, the 
imperialist troops atti eked Miran iu the roar and carried all before 
them, but then received a chock. This, we are told in the Riyazu- 
8-Salutin, was due to a heavy gun which required to be drawn by 
400 bnllocks lying in front of Miran s artillery ; the attacking force 
“ got entangled nnioug the bullocks and failed to cut through, as 
the bullocks lionuned them in all sides.” At this junoture, the 
Uritish opened a heavy cannonade on them, and comj leted their 
discomfiture. Their gouoral was killed, and his troops 
fled. Acdorcling to the Sair-ul-Mutakhaiin^ the llfawab Mir 
Kasim All stayed at IfArh in 1763 on hia wiey from Monghyr to 
1 atna just before the massacre there, ana had bis prisoners, Jagat 
Seth and his brother Samp Chand S^fh, the great bankers of 
MurshidAbAd, put to death and their iodies exposed to birds and 
be^ts of prey, so as to prevent th«r being buried according to 
Hindu custom. When the British army halted at BArh on their 
march to Tatua at the end of 1763, tify found the^ bodies buned 
in one of the houses there. 

• J, ChrlitliB, Kmt tiijy||^C»lcuiru Rtvitw, VolTlCa 18^^ 
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Barh Subdivision.— North-eastern subdivision of the district 
Ijing between 25^ 10' and 25° 36' N. and between 86° 11' 
and 86° 4' E. with an area of 526 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Ganges ; on the east by the Mongbyr 
district ; on the south by the Dih&r subdivision of this district 
and by the Janiui subdivision of Moighyr district; and on 
the west by the Bankipore subdivision. The tract of country 
comprised by it is an alluvial flat with an uniform level, except 
for a depressed tract of swampy low-lying land, known as the 
Mok&moh Tsl, between the East Indian Railway and the Sakrl 
river, which remains under water for about 4 months in the 
year. The subdivision, which is a long and somewhat narrow 
strip of country, is intersected by a number of streams flowing 
in a north-easterly direction, the most important of which is 
the Sakri, which enters the subdivision at its south-westora 
corner and passes out of it in its south-eastern corner. 

Owing to the ravages of plague, the population was only 
<365,327 in 1901 as compared with 408,256 in 1891. The density 
is 695 persons to the square mile; and the population is contained 
in 1,075 villages and 2 towns. Barb, its headquarters, and 
Mokaraeh. For administrative purposes, it is divided into 3 
police circles viz., B§rh, Fatwa and Mokftmeh, with 3 dependent 
out- posts, viz., BakhtiySrpur and Ilarnaut in the Barh thana, and 
Sumiaira in the Mokameh thana. 

Bhagwanganj. — Village in the south-east of the Dinaporo 
subdivision, situated a few miles south-east of Bharatpura. The 
village contains the remains of a stupa, which has been identified 
with the Dronn stupa mentioned by lliuen Tsiang. According 
to his account, eight kings divided the relics of Buddha after 
his death, and the Brahman Dronn, who distributed them, 
took the pitcher wit h which each portion hid been measured 
and returned to his own country, lie then scraped the remaining 
relics from the vessel and built a stupa over them. Afterwards 
Asoka opened the stupa, took the relics and the pitcher away, and 
built a new stiipa there. The stupa at Bhagw&nganj is a low 
circular mound 30 or 40 foot in diameter and about 20 feet high, 
built entirely of large bricks set in mud. Not far from the stupa 
flows the rOnpun river. Along its banks, near a small village 
about 2 miles from Bhagwfinganj, are the remains of a stone and 
brick temple about 40 feet square ; and a mile or a mile and a 
half further north along tho Punpun is a large mound, nbout 45 
feet square and 25 feet high, which marks the remains of another 
shrine. A few misshapen stones and fragments occupy the 
summit of the mound, and arc devoulty worshipped, with libations 
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of milk and otlier offering?, hy the Muhammadans of the adjacent 
village Bihia : this BihtS should ho distinguished from the village 
with a station on the railway 25 miles to the north, which is 
the sit(i of a great annual fair. Tradition ascribes these mounds 
and others close by to a Muhammadan saint named Makhdum 
Shsh ; and, absurd as it may appear, tlio mounds at Bihta and 
Bhagwanganj, are both said to bo his tombs or chrgd/is, while 
all file otlier mounds are bis (Mnm. According to the List of 
Ancient Monuments in Bengal, this is one of the most interest- 
ing and little known spots in the whole of tho Patna district. 
[Reports Arch. Sm'v. Ind. Vol. YIIL] 

Bihar.— One of tho 4. sub-provinces (llihar, Bengal, Orissa 
and (yhotii Nagpur) which constitute the Province of Bengal. 
Tho name is derived from the town of BihSr, which was the 
capital at tho time of tho Muhammadan conquest; when 
tlie Mughals mado tho surrounding country a Siihah under 
n Governor, they named it after the old metropolis, and by a 
]dayfid conceit said that the name meant the land of eternal 
spring (Persian hnhdr). In the Aiu-i-iikbari tho Suhnh of Bihar 
is mentioned as including the 7 saiidrs or divisions of BihSr, 
Monghyr, Champaran, Hajipur, Saran, Tirhut and Rohtas. 
Under British rule, the name Bihar was given to a zild or district 
comprising the present district of Patna and the northern portion 
of Gay?l district, 'riiis was a liugo unwieldy district, extending 
over more tiian 6,000 scpiare miles, which was finally subdivided 
in 1865, tho northern portion being constituted tho Patna district. 
In tho same year tiio present subdivision of Bihar was formed 
and was attached to the newdy created district. 

Tho term is now used as a couvoniout designation for tho 
territory included in the Divisions of Patna and Bhagalpur 
excluding Darjeeling, the districts of I’atua, Gaya, Shahabad, 
S?iran, Champaran, Muzaffoi’pur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, Bhagal- 
pur, Pumea ami tho Sontal Parganas ; but this is an arbitrary 
territorial division, for tho western districts resemble the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces, wdrile the eastern part of 
Purnea belongs to Bengal proper, and the SantM Parganas in its 
physical and ethnical features forms an integral part of Chotft 
Nftgpur. The hitter district wqb accordingly treated at the last 
census as part of Ghota NAgpiir. Physically, Bihar includes the 
Gangetic valley bolween the ranges of the Ilim&layas on the 
north and the ChotA NAgpur plateau outlie south; botanically, 
it includes only the portion south td the Ganges extending frem 
the Son on the west to the old bed of the Bh&girathi on tHe east. 
From a linguistic ix)int of it is the tract in which the 
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dialect of Eastern Hindi called RihSri is spoken, though that 
dialect has spread from the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
on the north to Chota Nagpur on the south and from Maobhura 
on the east to the eastern districts of the United Provinces. 

Bihar Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of the district 
lying between 24^ 57' and 25° 20' N, and* between 85° 9' and 
85° 44' E. with an area of 791 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barh subdivision, on the east by the district of 
Mongh} r, on the south by the Gaya district, and on the west by 
the Bankipore subdivision of this district and the Jalianilbad 
subdivision of the district of Qaya. The subdivision consists of 
two distinct portions. To the north is an alluvial plain inter- 
sected by the Son, Phalgu, Panchaiia and Sakri, and by numerous 
small streams. To the south it is separated from tha Gayil 
district by the Rajgir Hills stretching from north-east to south- 
west, which cousist of 2 parallel ridges with a narrow valley 
between them. These hills, which contain numerous ravines and 
passes, are rocky and covered with thick low jungle. They seldom 
exceed 1,000 feet in hoiglit, but are of great interest as ooiitain- 
ing some of the earliest memorials of Indian BuddhUiff. 

The population recorded at the census of 1901 was 602,007, 
as compared wi 111 008,072 in 1891, the doorcase being duo to 
the mortality and desertions caused by plague, which was raging 
at the time of the census. The density is 702 jtorsons to the 
square mile; and the population is contained in 2,111 villages 
and one town, Bihar, its lieadqnarters. For administrative 
purposes it is divided into 3 police eirolcs, viz., Bihar, Hilsil and 
Islampur, and there are also out-posts at Asthawan, Chandibngh, 
Ekangasarai, Giriak and Silao. 

Bihar Town. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name situated in 25° IF N. and 85° 31' E. on the Puuchrina river. 
The population, which was 44,295 in 1872, increased to 48,908 
in 1881, but fell again in 1801 to 47,723 and in 1901 to 45,908 ; 
of these 29,892 are Hindus and 15,1 19 are Mubainmadiins. It is 
connecteil with Bakhtiyarpur by a light railway and contains the 
usual subdivisional offices. 

The town has a very ancient history. In the ninth century 
A.D. it became the capital of tlic Pala kings, and Gopflla, the 
founder of that dynasty, built a magnificent iiV/ard or monastery 
there. The present name of the town still preserves the memory 
of this great Buddhist monastery, but formerly its name appears 
to diave been Udandapura or Otautapuri. Tradition states that 
before the Muhammadan conquests, it was called Bund BihSr or 
Dondpur Bihar from the great number of dami\$ or religioua 
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mendicants who gathered there, but this name is clearly a corrup- 
tion of Udandapura Vihara. Bih&r continued to be the capital 
until the Muhammadan conquest, when the city was sacked, the 
monastery burnt, and the Buddhist monks slain by Bakhtiy&r 
Khilji. It continued, however, to be the residence of the Muham- 
madan Governors until 1541, when Sher Shah rebuilt Patna, 
which, says the T^irikh-i-Daudi, “ was then a small town dependent 
on Bihar, which was the seat of the local government .... Bihir 
was from that time deserted and fell to ruins ; while Patna became 
one of the largest cities of the province.” The expression that 
Bih^r fell into ruins seems an hyperbole of the chronicler, for, os we 
shall SCO later, it continued to be enriched with buildings by the 
Muhammadans, and its sacred tombs wore for many centuries places 
of pilgrimage. It is rarely mentioned however by the Muham- 
madan liistorians until the days of the decline of the Mughals. 

It was sacked by the Mar^thas in the time of All Vardi Khan ; 
and in 1757 was visited by the Nawab Mir Jafar Khan. Of this 
visit we find au amusing account in the Sair-ul Mutakharin, 
which says-~“ He spent some days in visiting the holy places of the 
town of Bahar ; and especially the tomb of Shah -sher f-ben-yahya, 
the illuminated, who is the i)atron saint of that town, and 
is entombed in its neighbourhood. And it was liere, likewise, tlmt 
lie satisfied his cravings for ox's flesh, fried in sesam oil, which is 
a kind of minced meat, for which that town is famous, and of 
which the /ary-drinkors of those parts ore so very fond, lie was 
heard to say, before his arrival there, that lie would oat his belly- 
ful of it ; and I have been told that quantities of that kind of 
moat had been ordered to bo prepared by such of the inhabitants 
as had a knack at the frying-pan business.” According to the 
author, ho returned to Bengal after ho had “ done visiting the 
tombs and inauaolea of the saints of Babar, and had finished 
eating his bellyful of ox’s flesh.” Later, the emperor Shah Alam 
made Bihfir his headquarters for a short time during his invasion ; 
and on the accession of the Englisli to power, they established a 
factory there. The place is now called by the Muhammadans 
Bihar Sharif or Bihdr the revered, owing to the many tombs of 
venerated Musalm&n saints that it contains. 

The town still retains traces of its former importanee, though 
its appearance has been strangely altered by a large sand-bed 
having formed in the Panohana a few miles to the south, and by 
the diversion of its water into pains or irrigation channels* 
Several branches of the river still intersect th^ various mafhdoi 
and the main stream stiU flows to the north, but both this and ite 
branches are nearly dry except in the rains, and in the outskirts 
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one finds now a spacious bridge spanning a rioe-field or patch of 
waste, now mined rjhdts looking down on a wide expanse of arid 
sand. The town consists principally of one long narrow street 
with numerous lanes and alleys leading from it. There are 2 
bridges with pointed arches over irrigation channels, the remains 
of former prosperity ; and in all directions are seen Muhammadan 
tombs, the smaller ones of brick, the larger ones of squared 
and carved stones taken from the usual Muhammadan quarries of 
ruined Buddhist or Bralimanieal buildings. To tlio north-west 
of the town there is a long isolated hill, called Bir Pahari, having 
on its northern face a precipitously steep cliff and on its southern 
face an easy slope in siiccessive ledges of rock. 

Bihar contains numerous remains, of which the most ancient Anciei 
is a eandstone pillar, 14 feet high, bearing 2 inscriptions of the 
Gupta dynasty. The upper inscription is of Kuraara Gupta’s 
time (413—455 A.D.) ; the lower one apparently belongs to his 
son and successor Skanda Gupta (455 — 480 A.D.). This pillar 
used to lie inside the old fort, but it now stands on a brick pedestal 
opposite the Court-house. It was placed there, upside'" down, by 
Mr. Broadley, a former Subdivisional Officer, who had it inscribed 
witli a list of the local officers and native gentlemen of Bih&r. 

One of the most interesting monuments of Bihftr’s post history xi,e f, 
is the fort, which is now in ruins, though traces of its walls and 
ramparts still remain. The ground on which it stands is a natural 
plateau, extending over 312 acres, raised considerably above the 
level of the surrounding country. In fhape, the fort resembles 
an irregular pentagon of vast size, 2,800 feet from north to south 
and 2,100 feet from oast to west ; it was surrounded by a oyolo- 
pean wall, 18 to 20 feet thick and 25 or 30 feet high, composed of 
gigantic blocks of stone quarried from I he neighbouring hill. 
Along these ramparts were circular bostiong, the northern gate 
being flanked by tall towers ; and the whole site was surrounded 
by a great moat 400 to GOO feet wide, which has long since been 
brought under cultivation. 

Inside the fort there are many mounds marking the site of old 
buildings, but for many years past excavations have been carried 
on for the sake of the bricks found there. The remains still 
* existing consist of the ruins of a smaller Muhammadan fort and 
buOdings, of Hindu temples, and of the great vihdra or Buddhist 
monastery. In the centre is the dargdh or tomb of K&dir Kumaisb> 
which is of modem date, but is composed almost entirely of the 
retmdns of the ancient vihdrdy while its pavement k made up of 
ancient cfmiff/as and pillars. The custodians of the shrine guard 
them with jealous care, and receive fees for permitting persons 
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Buffering from toothache and neuralgia to touch them in the hope 
of effecting a cure. To the north of the fort , in a plain called 
LogSni, there are traces of another vihdrd ; and a little to the 
east of this plain is tlie dargdh of Makhdiim SliSh Ahmed 
Charamposh with an ancient gateway, 11 feet high and 7 feel 
broad, which, tradition says, once served as the entrance to th< 
great vihdrd in the old foit. It is covered with delicate carvings 
some of which have been cliiselled off, and i^ersian verses, express- 
ing moral and religious precepts, engraved in their place. A milt 
away from the fort towards the banks of the Panchana are Iht 
^ remains of several Buddhist buildings, the sites of which are now 

only marked by heaps of bricks, Bom w'bich it appears probalh 
that the old city of Bihar lay along the banks of the river am 
between the fort and the hill. 

TomU and This hill, which is called Pir Pahari,* is about one mile t( 
inoKiuea. noith-wcst of the town. It is crowned by the dargdh o; 
mausoleum of the great saint of Bihar, Mallik Ibrahim Bayu 
round which are It) smaller tombs. It is a brick striictun 
surmounted by a dome and bears inscriptions sliowing that tin 
saint died in 135)3. Ho was a notable warrior, who overcame i 
Hindu chief of Uohtasgarli and subdued the warlike tribes of th< 
Province. Another great dargdh is that of Makhdiim Shah Sharif 
ud-din, also called Makhdilm-ul-Mulk, who died hero in 1379 
tlu' iuseription over the entrance shows that his tomb was built u 
15()9. This tomb, wliich stands on the south bank of tho*rivei 
is held in groat veneration by the local Muhammadans, win 
assemble here on tlie 5th day of Shawwal to celebrate th' 
anniversary of his death. The Dhoti DurgSh, again, is the shrini 
of Badruddin Badr-i-Alam, a famous saint of Chittagong, win 
settled in Bihfir and died there in 1449. 

The Jama Masjid was built in the time of Akbar by Sah 
Kliuu, Governor of BibSr from 1595 to 1601. This worthy i 
said to have had a predilection for eunuchs, and one of th 
1,200 whom he possessed, IkhUyfir Khan, his vakil, was tin 
builder of this mosiiuo. Another mosque, that of Habib Khan 
an iVfghan of the 8ur clan, was built in 1637 almost entirely o 
Buddliist materials. 

Among more modern monuments may be mentioned somi 
Cliristiau tombs outside the northern gate of the old fort. Tw^ 
of the tombstones with inscriptions in the Armenian character wen 

,• One of the nWeit tomb* in Hihir is thst of Saiyul Abnoeii Pir Pal>ar with a 
i^uscriytiou of Uio year 13ii6. Trausbitioiis of this an«i other* inscriptiont wifi b 
Hiitory of Benjjal, J, A. S. B., Vot, XLII 
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taken to the Indian Museum in 1891, and examination showed 
that they bear the dates of 164(5 and 1()93. In the town itself 
the most remarkable building is a huge inn (s^rai), erected 
about 30 years ago, whicli is called the Bayloy Sarai after Sir 
Steuart Bayley, who wns Commissioner of Patna frbm 1872 to 
1877 and afterwards lieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal (1887-90). It 
consists of two large blocks of buildings, enclosing spacious court- 
yards; and in front of it in nn elaborately designed clock tower. 
The dispensary is housed in this building. Near the Out cherry 
railway station is a curious stnicture, fomerly a Muhammadan 
nobleman’s summer house, wliich is called nmratan from its 
containing nine clianiboiH, one in the middle, one at each corner, 
and one at each side. Tlieso chambers arc arched with brick, 
and the inn6r walls ore piinted ; but the lowness of the roof 
and the smallness of th(‘ doors detract from the general effect. 
The only other building calling for mention is tlie Victoria 
Memorial Hall, opened in 1903, which is used as a reading room.* 
JA. M. Broadley, The Bnihlhintic liemaiuH of Bihar, J. A, S. B., 

» "1. XLI, 1872; Reports Areli. Surv. India, Vols. I, VIII ^ 
and XI ; Report Arch. Surv. Bengal for 1901-02.] 

Bihta. — Village in the north-west of the I)inai)oro subdivi- 
sion, situated ft miles west of Dinaporc and 5 miles south of 
Mauer. It contains an inspection bungalow and a station on 
the East Indian Railway, and a large annual fair is hold there 
on the 13th Phaguu, in connection with wliicli an agricultural 
show takes place. There is a village of the same name 26 miles to 
the south, containing some archaeological remains, an account of 
which is given in the article on Bhagwangauj. 

Dlgha Ghat — Railway station on the hank of the Ganges, 
situated miles north-north-west of Bankipore, Hero connec- 
tion is established between the East Indian Pailway on the south 
and the Bengal and North-Western Railway on the north of the 
river by means of a steamer plying Ijolween Iligha Ghftt and 
PahlezaGli&t. The river here is constantly shifting its course, 
particularly on the nortlieru side, where the landing-stage will 
now be half-a-mile away and again be cut away altogether. 
Similarly a sandbank will suddenly appear in mid channel, and a’ 
new course has then to be found for the feriy steamer. This 
channel again may remain open only for a few years, and 
then gradually fill up, and yet another channel has then to be 
found. 

Dinapore. — Headquarters of the subdivision of •the same 
name, situated in 25° OS' N. and 86° 3' E. Dinapore oon|ists of 
two portions, the town and the cantonments, the latter strobing 
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along the bank of the Ganges at a distanee of 3^ miles from the 
railway station The population, according to the census cf 1901, 
Vs 3a,G99, including 10,841 within cantonment boundaries ; of 
these 24,o75 are Hindus, 8,105 M.usalmans and 1,019 Ghnsti&nB. 
The military force ordinarily quartered at Dinapore, con- 
sists of four companies of British -infantry, six companies of native 
infantry and a field battery. The town, with the subdivision, is 
under a Subdivisional Officer, and the cantonments are under a 
special Cantonment Magistrate. The average annual receipts of 
the Cantonment Fund in the 10 years ending in 1901 were 
Its. 21,600, and the expenditure was Es. 21,700; in 1905-06 the 
income was Its. 28,300, besides an opening balance of Es. 6,600, 
and the expenditure was Es. 34,400. The town is noted for its 
excellent cabinetware and furniture, wbich is manufactured by 
two largo firms; it also contains printing and oil-presses, a 
foundry, and ice and aerated water manufactories. It is connected 
. with Bankiporo by a road, 6 miles long, lined with houses, and it 
is jiractioally a continuation of I‘atna city. Dinapore contains no 
buildings of any groat interest. The Protestant Church, St. 
• Luke’s, which seats 900, was built in 1837 ; the Chaplain also 
minifitera to the outlying stations of Dehii, Gaya and Khagaul. 
The Eoman Catholic Church, St. Stephen’s, was built between 
1849 and 1854. 

Dinapore is of some historical interest, as it was hero that the 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out in this district. General Lloj^, un- 
willing to take awoy the sepoys’ muekets, thought it would be 
sullioiout to romovo their poreusaion caps in order to prevent 
them rising. The European troops wore cantoned in a large 
square ini mediately to the west of the native town ; beyond this 
on the river bank was a smaller square ; inside this were a few 
houses, and further on the native lines ; on the other aide of 
the linos was the magazine in which the caps were kept. In 
order, therefore, to bring away the caps from the magazine to 
the European paid of the cantonment, it was necessary to convey 
them along the front of the sepoy lines. This was done 
in the morning of the 26th July and infuriated the sepoys; 
in the afternoon they rose and went off nmse into the 
“SbStftiT ^district, where they shortly afterwards joined in 
the siege of Arrah. For a fuller account of this outbreak, see 
Chapter II. 

The name Dinapore is an English corruption of the vema- 
oulai D&n&pur, which has been explained as the city of t^O .sage 
(ddfid) or the city of grain (ddni) ; tbe latter derivation being a 
xefeienoo to its importance as a large mart, ft has been suggested 
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hy a oorrespondent that the name Dinapore means simply the city 
on the DatliiS, that being the old name of the nullah which 
flows through the cantonment. * 

Dinapore Subdivision.— North-western subdivision of the 
district^ lying between 25® 31' and 25° 44' N., and between 84*^ 
48' and 85° 5' E,, with an area of 424 square miles. It is 
bounded on the west by the Son, on the north by the Qanges, on 
the east by the Bankipore subdivision, and on the south by the 
Jah&nab&d subdivision of the Gaya district. The country com- 
prised within it is entirely alluvial and flat, and along the 
Ganges it is peculiarly fertile, producing the finest crops. Owing 
to the deaths aud desertions caused by plague, the population 
in 1901 was only 315,697, as compared with 352,178 in 1891, the 
density being 745 pt rsons to the square mile. It contains 791 * 
villages and 2 towns, Dinapore its headqimrters, and Khagaul. 
For administrative purposes it is divided into throe police circles, 
Dinapore, Bikram and Manor, with three outpost^', Khagaul, 
Naubatpur, apd Paliganj. 

Patwa. — Village in the Barli subdivision, situated in 25° 30' N. 
and. 85° 19' E. at the junction of tl»e Ganges and Pfinpilh, 
7 miles to the oust of Patna. Population (1901) 857.'* It cjon. 
tains a ^tatiou on the East Indian Railway, a police th&na and 
au inspection bungalow, and is a centre of the weaving industry. 
Tusaor silk is mauufaotuvcd, and table-cloths, towels and hand- 
kerchiefs arc w^oven by the Jolahas. Large bathing festivals are 
held boro at the junction of the ITiupuu and Ganges ; at* one of 
these, the Biiruni Daw&dasi, which commemorates an incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a dwarf, as many as 10,000 persons are 
said to assemble. The Pfini)fin at this point attains a width of 
about 100 yards enclosed within high steep banks, 

Fatwa, lying on the direct line of march from Bengal, 
witnessed a good deal of fighting in the last days of Muhmraadan 
rule In 1748 Ali Vardi KhSu defeated {ho allied force of 
Morathas and Afghans, numbering over 50,000 men, at Rabi 
Sarai on the west side of the Punpun near the present railway 
station. In 1700 another battle took place at Mohsinpur (Masim- 
pore), a viUago north-west of Fatwa between Sh^h Alara’s army 
and a force under Hm Narayan and Captain Cochrane, whidi 
ended in the complete victory of the former, Dr. Fullerton being 
the only English officer who escaped. 

Close to Fatwa there is a small village called Mftri, in which no 
drums are ever beaten, owing, it is said, to a fakir haiving cursed 
the place. Tbe came here one day thirsty and asked one 6f 
the girls at the well to give him water to drink , She cisitemptiiouily 
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refused, but one of the village matrons gave him a drink. There- 
upon he cursed the place, saying, “ Bdi rdnr, BaUU sohdgiHy* 
!>., “ may the daughters of the village be husbandless and the 
daughters-in-law fortunate.” Owing to tliis curse, it is said, people 
do not marry the giiis of the village, and’ if they do, they are sure 
to die soon ; should any one venture to take one of tlie villagers’ 
daughters, the marriage takes place without music or processions of 
any kind. The village gii*ls are so anxious to get husbands, that 
it is said they run away with any one who, by venturing to play 
on a musical instrument in the village, shows. that he is ignorant 
of the traditional curse. 

Ghosr2twan. — Village in the Bihftr subdivision situated 7 miles 
south-south- west of Bihar. The village was the site of an old 
Buddhist settlement, of which the remains are marked by several 
mounds. Only two of these are of any interest, one a small but 
high mound crowned with the temple of. Asa Devi, and a great 
mound close to the village, which is believed to be the ruin of a 
great Buddhist temple called Vajrasana Vihara., 4*11 inscription 
found here records the build\ug of a temple by one Vira Deva, 
who, it says, was patronized by king Deva Pala and was appointed 
to govern Nalanda* He then built a Vihdra for the reception of 
a Vajrasana or adamantine throne, a building so lofty that the 
riders in aerial cars mistook jt for a peak of Kailasa or Mandara. 
The mention of Deva Pala shows that the temple was erected in 
the latter half of the ninth century. To the south of the village 
there fs a ruined mud foi t with a low mound on its eastern side ; 
and inside the village is an open space called Singh-bahani, where 
the sculptures found in the great mound have been collected 
together. The small temple of Ab& Devi contains another 
oolleotiou of sculptures, and to the south-east of this a few more 
have been placed in a small shrine of Durga, A quarteP of a 
mile due west of the great mound there is a large tank 500 feet 
square called Sohu Pokhar or Seth Pokhar, i. e,, the Banker’s Tank. 
The modem village is inhabited almost entirely by B&bhans, 
who distinguished themselves by rising in 1807, an exploit which 
ended in the burning of the village and the expulsion of a great 
portion of the insurgents. [Reports Arch. Surv. ^nd. Vol. I ; 

”4*he Buddhistic Remains of Bih&r, by A. M. Broadley, J. A. 8. B. 
Vol XLI, 1872.] 

Giri&k. — Village in the extreme south of the Bihjir subdivi- 
sion, situated in 26^ 2' N, and 85° 32^ E. on the Panoh&na river, 
13 miles south of Bihar, with which it is connected by a metali^ 
road. Population (1901) 243. Giriak is^a pla()e of eiipecia] 
afohasologioal interest, as the rugged bill rising immediately to 
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the west of the village has been identified as the Indr&sil&guhA 
mountain of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian aud Hiuen Tsiang, 
which is sacred to the Buddhists as containing the cave in which 
Buddha answered the 42 questions of Indra, the lord of the Devas.* 
Opposite the village, on the western side of the Panohftna, the 
northern range of the Rajgir Hills is crowned with an ancient 
stupa, and a little to the; west of this tower, on a higher level, 
is an oblong terrace covered with the ruins of several buildings, 
the principal of which would appear to have been a vi/^dra 
or Buddhist monastery. 

Ascending from the bed of the Panchaua river, which washes 
the eastern foot of the spur, an ancient walled-up road, still trace- 
able in many places* along the steep scarp, leads up to the ruined 
stupa known a*! Jarasandha’s seat or throne [baitkak)^ which 
occupies a commanding position on the eastern end of t he ridge, 
and is visible from a great distance. This btruoture is a solid 
cylindrical brick tower 28 feet in diameter and 21 foot in height, 
which originally stood alKuit 55 feet high when surracftinted by a 
dome ; it was erected probably about 500 A.I)., and is said 
to be the be?! [jresorved stiipa in Bengal. 

The Buddhist legend connected with this stupa is that there 
was formerly a Buddhist monastery on the hill. The monks, 
forbidden by their religion to take animal life, liad been for 
some days without food, when a flock (d geese passed overhead. 
One of the monks cried out— “ To-day the brotherhood have no 
food. Oh ! noble beings, take pity upon us.” Thereupon a goose 
fell down dead at liis feet ; and the monks, overcome with pity, 
built a great stupa on the spot, under which they buried the goose. 
This memorial stupa was accordingly called the Hansa or goose 
stupa and their monastery the Hansa Sangh&rftma. Local 
tradition, however, connects the tower with the^name of Jardsandha, 
the prehistoric king of Magadha, who, it is said, used it as a 
garden-house. 

Close to the stupa are the remains of a large water reservoir, 
and about 100 yards to the south-west the ridge culminates in a 
small summit, up to which a broad flight of steps leads. This 
summit waa*onco covered with the buildings of the monastery, 
and massive terrace walls on the west can bo seen through the 
jungle. The position of these remains corresponds so closely 
to that indicate by Hiuen Tsiang for the stiipa of the goose and 
the tikdrd behind it, that their identity with the stfuetures seen 
by* the Chinese pilgrim can scarcely be doubted. The ridge, 
oonti&uing further to the we^t, gradually rises again and forms 
at a distanoe of about 400 yai^, a second summit covered with, 
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large rocke. Descending from this point on the southern face 
of me ridge towards the valley which separates the two ranges of 
the Kftjgir Hills, one reaches the small cave known as GidhadwSrl, 
the position and appearance of which corresponds exactly ’to the 
cave, which we find mentioned in Hiuon Tsiang’s account as the 
scene of Indra’s interrogation of Buddha. The cave itself showj 
no trace of human workmanship, but at its entrance, which is 
reached by scrambling over some precipitous ledges of rook, there 
is a small platform, about 20 feet in length, supported by a wall 
of old masonry. Popular belief has it that this cave, which is 
10 feet broad and 17 feet high at the mouth, communicates with 
Jarasandha's tower, but there is only a natural fissure running 
upwards for 08 feet. 

Among other remains may ho mentioned an extensive mound 
of ruins half a mile long on the east side of the Panchana, with a 
small mud fort in the middle of it, and the remains of two paved 
ascents on the river side and of three more on the opposite side 
of the mound. To the north-west skirting the northern slope of 
the hills is a long embankment* called the Asurenbandh, enclosing 
a largo sheet of water. This embankment is connected with a 
curious ^^opular legend. It is said that Jar asnndha had a great 
garden close to this tower, which ho built as liis haithak or throve. 
One year the garden was noaily destroyed by drought, and 
Jarasnudha therefore promised the baud of his daughter and half 
his kingdom to any one who wo\ild water it in a single night from 
the Ganges. The chief of the Kohars, Chandrawat, undertook 
the task, and built the great embankment called Asurenbandh to 
bring the water of the Bawan Gnnga to the foot of the hill below 
the garden : this river, which flows into the Panchana near Giriak, 
is-considored part of the Ganges. Thp Kahars then began lift- 
ing the water with swing baskets in successive stages. The work 
was all but completed, and Jartisandha was in despair at having 
to marry his daughter to a KahAr, when a flpal tree came to 
his rescue, and, assuming the form of a cook, crowed loudly. 
Thereupon, the Kahkrs thinking it was morning, and fearing 
the king would take vengeance on them for presuming to seek 
the hand of his daughter, fled in terror as far at Mok&meh. 
The bread-cakes and balls of rice which they took to sustain them 
in their work were left behind in their wild flight, and may still 
be seen on the hill turned to stone. [Beports Arch. Surv. Ind. 
VoIb. 1 and VIII ; Notes on an Arohseologi^ Tear, by M. A. 
Stein, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX , 1901], 

ffil8a.*-Village.in the Bih&r subdivision, situated in 
and 86® 17' E. on the banks of the Kattte, 13 miles south of 
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Fatwi, with which it is connected by a metalled road. It contains 
a police-station and inspection bungalow, and has a largo marktt, 
where a brisk trade in grain and oil- seeds is earned on. An 
annual fair is held here, and it is also a centre for the ceremony 
of circumcising Muhammadan children. According to local 
tradition, Ihe name is derived from one Ililsa Doo, a powerful 
Hindu magician, who was killed hy the Muhammadan saint, 
ShAh Juman Madari commonly known os Jumau Jati. After 
this, the name of the place was changed to Jatinagar, for, when 
dying, Ililsa asked Ins conqueror where he sliould get food, and 
was told that whoever came to Jal inagar and used the name 
of Hilsi would receive food. The legend is probably an echo of 
the struggle hotwoon Mulianiraadans and Hindus; the mosque 
being avowedly built on the site of a Hindu temple, while llilsA 
is said to be buiied under the great slabs under the central arch, 
so that every day he is trodden underfoot by the foot of the 
faithful. 

The dat'(jdh or shrine of SliAli Juman Madaij at llilsA 
is a place of far-reaching fame. It is a siinjdo, SfjViaro brick build- 
ing, covered by one dome, and containing sevcm tombs, of which 
the wostenimost is said to he that of the saint. An inscription 
over the gate, the date of whioli eorrospoiitls to 1543 A.D., tolls us 
that in the time of Slier Siiiili the tomb ((jiimboz) of Miran Saiyid 
Juman MadAri, was repairal by order of Mi An Sheikh Alnm 
Adam ShAh Juman Madari, at the expense of Daria Khan Zangi, 
an ofiBcer of the .body-guard. The original building thus appears 
to be older than 11)43 A.l)., but it cannot have been much anterior, 
as Shah Madar, the founder of the ^ludari order, to which the 
sa^ts mentioned in the inscription belonged, is said to have liceii 
a contemporary of Ibrahim Sh&h of Jaiiiipur, who reigned from 
1400 A.D. Another inscription refers to iha buihling of a raosqus 
near the dargdh by a person called Ui/xi. Its date oorrosponds 
to 1604 A.D., and it is of some historiad interest as it refers to 
Ja^&ngfr, who is called ShAh Salim os the reigning king. His 
father, Aihar, was still' alive at that time, but JaliAnglr was 
already in open rebellion against him, and hod struck coins, with 
the name 8ajjm,of which numerous specimens exist. The mosque 
built by Ei«a is no longer in existence, and the present one is an 
inBignifioant modern building. [Reports Arcb. Surv, Ind. Vols. 
YHI and XI ; Report Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, for 1901-02.] 

Idftmpur (or Atftsarai).*— *Villag 0 in the extreme south- 
of the Bih&r subdivision situated 14 miles ^uth of HilsA. 
The yllage contains a police station and inspection bungalow, and 
10 alarge market, at which a brisk trade in ^in and oilnieedi is 
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carried on. It ifl the centre of the tobacco trade in' the south of. 
the district, thousands of maunds being brought annually bom 
Tirhut, stored in large godowns, and thence distributed to various 
centres. Much of this trade has been diverted from Islampur by 
the railway, and it is now on the decline. The remains of a 
large Buddhist monastery or temple exist at the extreme west of 
the village, and some of the granite columns are still intact. 
About a mile to the south-west is a small village called Ichbos, 
which was also the site of a great Buddhist temple and monastery. 

Jagdlspur. — See Bargaon. 

Jethuli. — See Banka Glhat, 

Khagaul. — Town in the Dinapore subdivision situated in 
25” 35' N. and 85° 3' E. a short distance south of Dinapore. 
Population (1901) 8,120. The Dinapore railway station iajust 
outside Khagaul, which lias only grown into importance since the 
opening of the railway. It contains the residences of the local 
railway staff, and is the headquarters of a Company of East- 
Indian Kailway Volunteers. The name, says Mr. Christian in 
“Names of i’laces in Bihar” (Calcutta Review, 1891), reveals the 
fact that Khagaul was at one time the old bed of a river, which on 
changing its course left the channel high and’dry. 

Kurjl. — Suburb of Bankipore on the banks of the Ganges, 
about one mile to the west of Digha Ghat railway station, contain- 
ing a large European boarding school, called St. MiohaePs High 
School. This school, which was founded in 1854, is under the 
control of a Roman Catholic order known as the Irish Christian 
Brothers. It is attended by about 200 pupils, and has a 
Volunteer cadet corps attached to it. Kurji also contains a 
Roman Catholic Chapel and an orphanage for Europeans and 
Eurasians, 

Magadha. —Tho ancient name for the country’ corresponding 
roughly with the present district of Patna and the northern half 
of the Gaya district. At the dawm of history this territory wa s 
under the rule of Bimbis&ra, whose capital was at Rftjgir; la^r 
the royal residence was moved to P&taKputra, the site of the 
modern Patnn, and then Mngadha became under the Mauryos 
the centre of a great empire extending from sea to sea. In the 
seventh century we find the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsisng calling 
Vihe same tract of country by the name Mokieto, i.^ , Magadha. 
The capital under the Pala kings was BihAr, which continued to 
be the seat of Muhammadan Government until Patna was rebuild 
by Sher ShAh in the 16th century. Frcm thiff town the ancient 
Magadha was given the designation of BihAr. The name 
Magadha, or Magah as it is also callid, was, however, still oudtnf, 
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and in the Sair-ul-Mut&kharin we find a reference to “ the country 
of Mug which contains the districts of Seress, Cotombah> Ar^, 

Tioary, Bahar and Paluoh with some other parts’^ the 

parganas of Siris, Kutumba, Arwal and Tekari in Gaya, Bihkr in 
this district, and Belaunja in Falamau). 

The name Magadha or Magah is still used to designate the 
two districts of Patna and Gaya; the dialect of eastern Hindi 

spoken there is known as Magadhi or Magahi, and the name 

Magahiy& is borne by several castes, among which may bo 
mentioned the criminal Magahiya Dorns. Far away to the south- 
east the Maghs of Chittagong allege that their name is derived 
from the Buddhist country of Magah, and to mark their descent 
from its princes they call themselves Magadha Kshattriya. 
Among Hindus, however, Magadha and its lang\iage have a some- 
what evil reputation. The language is regarded us an uncouth 
jargon and its people as rude boors. A popular saying is Magahn 
desa hat kauchdud puriy dim bhala jxii bhdkhd bun\ La, “ Magah is 
a land of gold; the country is good, but the language is vile 
while the word bkaieH means at out« an uncouth or boorish person 
and an inhabitant of Magadha. Ah Dr. Grierson says, a whole 
history is contained in thesd two syllables. Tlie same feeling is 
expressed in the Uamayana by Tulsi Das, who compares Magadha 
with Kasi (Benares), as he docs evil with good and demons with 
gods; and in another place he says that some smooth words 
spoken by Kaikeyi wore like Gaya and other holy places in. 
Magadha. This feeling is most probably duo to an ancient 
Brahmauical prejudice against Magadha as the centre of 
Buddhism. , 

Manor. — Village in the extreme north-west of tho Dinaj)ore 
subdivision, situated in 25° d8' N. and 84° 58' E., 10 miles south- 
west of Dinapore and 6 miles north of Bihta station on tho East 
Indian Uoilway. Metalled roads conheot it with both places. 
Manor is a large village with a population of 2,705 souls, and con- 
a police station, dispensary and dak bungalow. There is also 
s camping ground for troops, situated in a large mango tope north-* 
Mistof the police statiou. Maner contains two well-known Muham- 
madan tombs, that of Bhah Dauiat or ^fakhdumDaulat, known as 
the Ohoti Dargkh,.ftnd the other that of Bheikh Yahia Manerl or 
Makhdum Yahia, called the Bari Darg^h. Makbdum Duulat died 
it Maner in 1608, and the erection of his mausoleum was completed 
!D 1616 by Ibr&him Kh&h, Governor of Bih&r and one of the 
lainPB disciples ; the date is recorded in an inscription expressing 
the pious wiidi **May it remain lor ever safe like Heaven/’ The 
boiJ^g is an exceptionally fibe one, with walls containing carving 
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of great delicacy and high finish. It stands on a raised platforp, *; 
and at each corner rises a slender tower of graceful proportions ; it 
is crowned by a great dome, and the ceiling is covered with carved 
inscriptions from the Koran. Every detail of it is characteristic 
of the architecture of Jahangir’s reign, and it is by far the finest 
monument of the Mughals in Bengal. There is a faithful and 
beautifid illustration of this shrine among Thomas Danieirs 
drawings, dating from about 1796. Inside the compound is a 
mosque also built by Ibr^m Khan in 1619, while a fine gateway 
bearing an older inectiption, the date of which corresponds to 
1603-04, affords access to the north. 

The tomb* of Yabia Maneri lies in a mosque to the east of a 


large tank, with masonry walls and and pillared porticoes 
jutting out into it, which is connected with the old bed of the 
Sen by a tunnel 400 feet long. The tomb is situated in an 
enclosure half filled with graves and ancient trees, on the north 
and west of which are a three-domed mosque and some quaint 
little cloisters built by Ibrahim Khan in 1606-06. Yahia Maneri 
was born at Maner, and died there in 1290-91 A.D.; he was a 
member of a celebrated family of saints, being the father of 
Makhdum 8harif-ud din of Bihar, ‘the son-in law of Sheikh 
Shihab-ud-din, whose shrine is at Jethuli, and tlie brother-in-law 
of Bib! Kamftlo, a female saint of the Gaya district. This tomb is 


not BO imposing as Shah Daulat’s inausoloum, and there is nothing 
very remarkable in its structure j but it has been from a very eaidy 
date a place of pilgrimage, being visited among others by the 
emperor B&bar and Sikandar Lodi; the pcfi'gana of Maner is 
sometimes called, after the saint, Maner- i Sheikh Yahift. The 
site where the tomb stands was formerly occupied hy a Hindu 
slirine, which the Muhammadans destroyed, purposely, it is 
said, leaving one of the idols to remind the people of its 
destruction. This is the figure of a tiger carvOd in stone called 
the Sidaul, which lies near the noble gateway to the north. 
Jayler in his “Thirty-eight Years in India” describes it as ‘Ja 
remarkable and somewhat idiotic piece of sculpture”, and gives 
\ the following account of it. “ The Sydool ”, he says, “ is an 
J(ude8oribable monster who is crushing or embracing a broken 
eli^phant between his fore-legs as if it were a puppy. • HU 
uu^v-jaw is broken off, and the elephant’s head and trank have 

disappl^^ared.” * , i 

Of other monuments the only one calling for special* 

mention » tbe 'tomo' 

ol the tank to the aou“ bungalow. Tingur died m 

1676, and hietomb iiw 
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pillars lyinij in broken fragments, but a stone with an inscription 
still remain?. This inscription contains some lines Jfrom Sadi 
which may be translated : — 

Alas, that many a year when I am gone, 

The rose will bloom, the new spring blossom forth, 

And those now loft behind will tread my dust, 

Not knowing and not oaring whose it is. 

Maner itself is a* place of some antiquity, which appears to 
have come info prominence after the Muhammadan conquest; 
according to local tradition, its first settler was Sheikh Yahi&*s 
grandfather, Imam Tej Fateh, who came hero from Arabia. It 
is mentioned by Ferishta as having been founded. in the mythiool 
times of Firos Hai ; in 1520-30 wo find it visited by the emperor 
Babar, who said his noon-day prayers before the slirines ; and 
the paryana to which it gave its name is referred to in the 
Ain-i-Akbari as liaviug an area of 80,030 biyhaa. It formerly 
situated on tlio Son, the waters of wliich were brought into the 
great tank by the tunnel already montioned; according to 
itenncU’s map of 1772 that river joined the Ganges hero. In 1812 
Manor was 3 miles south of the point of junction; and the Son 
*now joins the Ganges f> miles to tho north and flows far to 
the west of the village. Two large fairs arc hold here every 
year— one on tho anniversary of Makhdfira YahiA’s death on 
the 12th Shabau, when liis relies and those of his ancestor, JinAn 
Tej Fateh, are exhibited and certain ancient rites and coromonieH 
ore performed; tho other is hold on the last Sunday in (ho 
month of Jeth In coramomoration of tho wedtling of OliAzi 
MiAn. An inti rest ing account of Manor, with illustrations, by 
Mr. Arthur Gasperz is given in tho Journal,of tho Photographic 
Society of India, Juno 19u2. See also Koport Arch. Surv,* 
Bengal for 1901-02, an«I History and Antiquities of Manair by 
Syed Zahiruddin, Bankiporo, 1905. 

Mdkftmeh.r-Tcwn in tho BArh sutdivision, situated in 
26 ' 25' N. and 85° 63' E. on the Ganges, 283 miles from Calcutta. * 
Population (1901) 13,861, The town contains a police station, 
dispensary, sub-registry oflBoo and dAk bungalow. There is a 
station here on the East Indian Hailway, which is a junction for 
passengers Jby the Bengal and North-Western Kailway. A 
oondderable number of European and Eurasian railway employes 
reside in the town, and it is an important centre of trs^. 
ftokAmeh, cr as it should more properly be spelt MukftmA, is of 
modern growth and owes its importance to the railway and to , 
the large grain traffic passing through it. 

Kiludft.— See BargAon, 
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Patna City.— Cldef city of the district, situated on the Gangea 
in 25° 37' N. and 85° 10' E.,332 miles from Calcutta. Though 
its prosperity has somewhat declined in recent years, it still 
possesses an important trade, its commanding position ^for both 
rail and river traffic making it one of the principal commercial 
centres of Bengal; and after Calcutta, it is the largest 
town in the Province. Its area is 9 squafe miles, and for 
the purposes of municipal government, it includes the town 
of Bankipore on the we^, the administrative headquarters of 
the district. 

Nomencla. ‘ Jt is now generally accepted that Patna stands on the site of 
the ancient metropolis’ of P&taliputra, or as it was also called 
Kusumpura or Pushpapura. The latter names are synonymous, 
both meaning the town of flowers, while Pataliputra is derived 
from the pdlali or trumpet flower {Biijnoniu mmcolens). It is also 
called Palibothra by Megasthones, whose account has been 
preserved by Arrian, this being a transcription of Paliputra, the 
Prakrit or medimval form of Pataliputra, Strabo, Pliny and 
Arrian call % people Prasii, which has been variously interpreted 
as a corruption of Prachya^ i.e.y the eastern people, or the 
men of PardiUy a name applied to Magadha and derived* 
from the porm tree (Btitea frondma)^ which grows in abundance 
in South Bih&r. In 1704 the city was called Azim&bid after 
its Governor Prince Azim-us-Shiin, and this name is still 
used by some of the inhabitants. The name Patna dates back 
only to l^luhammodan times and. appears simply to mean the 
great city. 

PSWl- Pataliputra, which now lies buried beneath the modem city of 
putw. Patna and the adjoining civil station of Bankipore, was founded 
in the fifth century B.O., and became the great metropolis of 
India in the time of Chandra Gupta (321—297 B.O.). We know 
from Megasthenes’ account that in his time its buildings were 
largely- comi)osed of wood, but in the third century B.O. ’Asoka 
greatly changed its outward appearance. He replaced and 
supplemented the wooden walls by masonry ramparts, and filled 
^ his capital with palaces, monasteries and monuments, the sites of 
which have not, as was pnoe thought, been washed away by the 
river, but still remain to be properly excavated and identified by 
\ archfieologists. In 1877 villages of a long brick wall and of a 
wooden palisadcTwere found, and the mure recent researches of 
Colonel Waddell in 1892, 1896 and 1899 have brought to light 
many more remains, which are sufficient to show what a wealth of 
* material awaits complete exploration. Beams ihd other poitionB 
TMK of the old wooden walls of the city as described by Megaslhenes 
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iiave been, found buried 15 or 20 feet, deep^ these beams being of sdi 
prood of immense girth and in exoelleut preservation. Traces have 
fdso been discovered of Asoka's more splendid palace, and old brick 
walls, wooden bridges and . piers along the ancient moats have 
been unelirtlied, besides a colossal quasi^lonic capital of a distinctly 
Ureek type, and the fragments of a great sandstone tAsoka 
pillar. 

The result of Colonel Waddell’s n^soarohcs is to allow that the Hg gjte, 
ancient imi)erial city was situated on a long strip of high lying 
land about half u mile nortli of the village of Kinnrali&r, which 
stretches from Bankiinire on the wi^st to beyond the modern city of 
Patna on the esst, a distance of S milo^ and is bounded on 
the north by the Ganges and on the other tlirec sides by deep 
moats. The moat on the soutls wliich averages abbiit 200 yards 
in width and still retoins^water for the greater i)art of the year, 
is an old channel of the 8(m, the wisteni portion of wliich the 
Muhammadans in later <lays utilized as the southern moat to 
their fortifications. 

Asoka’s palace lay to the south and extondo<l from the mound Aieka'i 
called Chotl Pahari to Kumrahar with a north- eastern extension 
through liulaiidi, Saudalpur and Baliildurpur as fty as IVithlpur, 

With the suTfouiultng buildingH and grounds, it covered on area 
of over 4 square iniles ; it was out oil' from the city by water 
ohannels, small arms of wliich seem to have }»onet rated the palace 
grounds; and both the [lalaoe and those water- oliannels were 
fortified by palisades. 

To the north-west of this site Bhikna Pahari, an artificial hill Ottor 
over 40 feet high and about a mile in circuit, now iTOWTied by the 
residence of one of tiie Nawalm of Patna, has been identified 
with the hermitage hill built by Aw)ku for his brother Mahendra. 

A representation of the original is still kept the north-east 
base of the hill, and is worsliipped as the Bhikna KunwSr, 
while the adjoining quarter is called Mahendru. The high 
mound of ruins near this, on which* a darg&h now stands, 
probably marks a detached portion of the palace or an old 
Buddhist monastery ; several fragments of Buddhist Isoulptures have 
been found at this spot, as well as a oolunm of the Gupta period. 

Here there is a subterranean passage of stone, which, according 
to tradition, leads to Bhikna Pahari on one side and to Kumr&hAr 
on the other, each of the points being nearly a mile dUtant. This 
passage is 25 feet down an ancient well on the bordera^if Gunsar, 
a lajie called by the more literate residents GaugA BAgar,' which 
seeto to be a deepened portion of an old channel of the Boa or 
Ganges. It is more probably the Utter, for to this day low easte 
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Hindus bold the great river festival of B&mni here in the month 
of Bhado (September), while the higher caste Hindus repair tc 
the modern channel* of the Ganges. 

South-west of Gunsar in Buhind Bagh near the railway e 
curious big flat stone was found, to which the marvelldhs story 
clingfrthat it cannot be taken away but always returns to its place. 
This, in Colonel Waddell’s opinion, is the actual and original 
stone bearing the footprint of Buddha, which was seen and 
described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. Close to thw 
stone a large capital was found beautifully sculptured with an 
Ionic outline. At the adjoining village of Kumrah&r close 
to the railway a colossal pdlar of Asoka was found, and othei 
remains show that a greater portion of Asoka’s palace is buried 
beneath the -village ; to the east of it is a place with the suggestive 
name of MaharAj Khanda or the Emperor’s moats, while the 
adjoining well called Agam Kund is believed to mark the site of 
Asoka’s slaughter-house. To the soutii-east is a great mound 
called Chota TahAri, wliich has been identified by Colonel Waddell 
with the hermitage hill of Upa Gupta, the saint who converted 
Asoka. Here a huge solid mass of bricks evidently represents the 
ruins of a Buddhist stiipa of great age, and south of this is 
another mounJ called PAnch PahAri or Bara Pahari, in which 
Colonel Waddell recognizes the 5 relic stripas built by A^oka. 
Even as late as the lime of Akbar the Muhammadan historian, 
mentioning the Emperor’s ascent of this mound to reconnoitre 
DAud KhAn’s position, refers to it as “ a collection of 5 domes, 
which infidels in old times constructed with hard bricks place! in 
layers.” It is a significant fact also thnt the land to the west is 
still called Asoohak or Asoka’s plot. 

Ifadern modern city of Patna extends along the bank of the 

Ganges and is about 9 miles long by a mile to a mile and a half 
brood, a long straggling city of brick houses or mud huts with 
tiled roofs. It must be admitted that the city as a w^hole presents 
no pleasing or impresaiVb view except from the river,* when it is 
full during the rains. The main stream of the Ganges has taken 
A sweep to the north so that except in thei rainy season the river 
frontage, which is not without some api^eajranoe of post and present 
greatness, is seen with difficulty. In jthe rains, however, the 
OoUege, the rosidenoe of the MahArAja of Tekari with its temple 
alongside, the Opium Factory, the ghdU leading down to the river, 
and the massive ruins of walls and buttreiSBes belonging to the old 
fort are somewhat imposing; this xiveiaide .aoenery forms « the 
mbjeot of a somewhat attractive pictiUre ih DanieU’s Oriental 
Soeneryi 1795 — 1807. A closer view is c^iaiqppomting, as it them 
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Patna to be a city of mban streeta. There is soaroely a single 
boildmg which is not cramped for room or hidden by houses and 
shops* The Chauk is the only open space; the width of which 
approaches the Ihnits necoas:iry in such a largo town ; and there is 
soaroely a thoroughfare doacrving the name of a street, with the 
exception of the main street running from cast to west. This is a 
fairly wide street, but the’otlier streets dre merely narrow, 
crooked and irregular alloys, lined with insignificant houses. The 
city is, in fact, hemmed in between the Ganges and some low- 
lying land unfit for habitation, and its position in this long but 
narrow strip partly aocouiita for its small lanes and iusuHioieut 
roadway. 

Groat improvements, however, have boon made since the dhys 
of Bnclianan Hamilton (1812), who was so disgusted with its dirt 
and squalor that he could find nothing good in it. “ The inside of 
the town,” he writes, “ is disagreeable and disgiisfing and the view 
of it from a distance is mean.” Elsewhere, speaking of the natives’ 
love of residing there, he says, “ it is hard to explain this prodi* 
lection, for it would be difficult to* imagine a most disgusting 
place.” Apparently the only thing ho could find to praise in 
Patna was the fingers of the native women ! ,One tiling wliioh 
contributes to the absenoo of any striking effect is tliQ want of 
stope buildings. Asoka’s city of stone has disuppeand, and suoh 
fragments as have been dug up have been turned to various ignoble 
uses, such as dhohu' wosliing stones. The use of stone by the 
Mauryan Emperors is a striking evidence of the greatness of their 
resources, for there is no stone in the near neighbourhood. The 
modem Patna is, in fac t, a city of mud and brick ; and practically 
tlio only stone building is the mosque of l^arwcz Slrab, a some- 
what paltry structure which is distinguished^ by the name of 
Pathar-ka-Masjid or Sang! Masjid, f>., the stone mosque. It 
was built with stones rifled from Majhauli, and another proof 
of the scarcity of stone is that some of the ancient carved stones 
of Gaur, hundreds of miles to the east, ore found built into the 
i^osques, dwg&hi and private houses. 

city oonaists of the old walled town and of the oxtensioiis ^ 
to east and west of it. The fortifications which ouoe surrounded 
the former have long sinoe disappeared, and there is now little to 
it from the Patna of to-day : indeed, the road from tj^ 
railway station to the dargdk of M&ru 8h&h to the north-east ruiis 
on the ereat of the dd wails. It was a little over^i mile from 
oeidto weidand about three qaartenr of a mile from north' to 
and waa tiered by great gates at either end. The eastern 
sad wastam gates, which are now marked by Uooks of Uaok atone 
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handsomely carved, were formerly adorned, like the old Temph 
Bar in London, with grim trophies. Thus, I when Mustafft Khan 
the rebellious general of Ali Vardi Khan, was killed, his body wa 
out in two and one-half suspended ab each gate ; and a similar fab 
befell Zain-ud din or Hiabat Jang, father of Siraj-ud-daula, afte: 
his murder by the Afghans in 1748 Though the walls hav( 
disappeared, the old inhabitants point to four high mounds of briol 
and earth as marking the four comers of the fortifications. Th( 
most conspicuous of these, called the Begampur Mathni, is situated 
a little north of the railway station, another is on the bank of the 
• Ganges at the mouth of the moat called Purab Darwaza Nala; and 
the third is south-west of the railway station ; the fourth to the 
north-west near* the Opium Factory, which was formerly known as 
the Chota Mathni bastion, was demolished during the mutinj^ as a 
precautionary measure. They are known os the nMam of four 
local saints or Pirs called MansHr, Maruf, Mahdi and Jafar, from 
whom the quarters known as Mansfirganj, Alamfganj, Mahdiganj 
and Jafarganj derive their name ; and the three still existing are 
crowned by small white-washed shrines. 

At the extreme west of the modem city is the Patna College 
on the bank of the Ganges ; close by are the Medical College and 
Hospital ; and in the same neighourhood is the Oriental Library. 
To the south ’of the road lies the Bhikna Pahari mound already 
mentioned, on which stands the residence built by Munir-ud-daula, 
the minister of Bhah A lam, who assisted in the negotiations after 
the battle of Buxar which led to the grant of the Diwani to the 
English, Further east at Afaalpur is the Bihar .School of 
Engineering ; and adjoining this quarter the Sultanganj Mahala 
contains the Pathar-ka-Maajid and the mosque of Shah Arzani. 
Proceeding further. to tlie cast through Colonclganj, one enters the 
quarter called Gulaarbagh, where the City Magistrate holds his 
court. This contains the Opium Factory, the buildings of which 
are on the river bank separated from the city by a high brick wall. 
There are also seveitil old houses in which Europeans used to 
reside at the close of the 18th century, while the large building 
called Piuana Kachahri is the old Court House of the same date ; 
a short distance below the Factory is a dyke or embankment built 
by the Dutch and called the Cllaiid&B Pustha. South of this 
quarter are SAdikpur, where a market has been made on the ground 
oonfisoated in 1806 from the Wahabi rebels, aud Mah&rajganj 
oontainiog the temple of Bara Patan Devi. Be} ond GukArl&gh 
lies the city proper, the entrance to which is at, the site still 
called the western gate, and the main street leads throng 
the quarters called Gudri, Khaikala, Chauk, and Hftjlganj to the 
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eaftom gate : the name Qudri k simply a corruption of a Periian 
word gum n^ning a market, espeoially one held in the afternoon 
by the roadside ; while Ehaikala is a corruption of Khw&ja Kal&n 
or the senior merchant. Chauk presents by far the prettiest view in 
the city, the green trees, white temples and mosques, and gaily 
furnished shops combining to produce a ]deasing effect. On the 
north overlooking the river is the old fort, of which some remaini 
still exist, and near it are the fine mo8(|uo ami madrasn built by 
Saif Kh&n. South of the rood is the City Dispensary ; and in 
the old cemetery, nearly opposite the Homan Catholic Ohuroh, a 
pillar ^ith a memorial tablet marks the fly)ot where the victims 
of the Patna massacre were buried. 

Not far from here is a tank with gardens laid out round it 
which goes by the name of Mangal Talao or the tank of pleasurs, 
a quaint corruption of the name of Mr. Mangles, the Collector who 
had the tank excavated in 1876. According to local tradition, 
there was a tank here in ancient times, and when the Muhamnu- 
dans conquered Patna, many Hindus and their families nlrowned 
themselves in it. Gousequently, it was regarded as accursed and 
was neglected, and gradually liecame filled up. Many oonturies 
afterwards one Sheikh Matha, a sojKiy in Sheikh IsUm Maksud's 
army, settled in the place, and mode livelihocHl by brickraaking, 
eto;.nndsoit ao(]uired the name of Sheikh Mfttha's hole (garhi). 

To the west of the Chauk and north of the road there are some 
buildings formerly l>elonging to Jhau Lil, a minister of 
Asaph-ud'daula, Nawab of Oudh, from whom Jliauganj takes ita 
name; and in the adjoining quarter of Chauk KaldnisIIajl Tatar’s 
mosque with some fine c^irving. South of the rriad, the Shikarpur 
quarter contains the oldest and largest mosque in I/atna, built by 
the emperor Sher Shah, and not far off in Har Maudir's lane are the 
ChoU Patna Devi temple and the oolebraie<l Sikh temple of Uar 
Kandir. Further to the south in the quarter of Begampur is the 
railway station, to the north-west of whioh is the tomb of Saadat 
Kh&n adorned with latticed stone work, while a quarter of a mile 
to the south-east is the handiyimest tomb in Patna, that of Hiabat 
Jang. 

The oldest monument in modem Patna is the mosque of Sher WtibAti- 
Shah (1640-45) in Shikarpur. It is a brick building of plain but 
maasive construction, crowned by a large dome in the centre, with ***** 
4 smaller domes at each comer. Outside the mosque are several 
tombs, the oldest of whioh is that of Ashra! All Khan generally 
known as Koka Khan, as he was the kok4 or foster-l^her of 
the^emperor Muhammad Shah. Another interesting mosque is 
that in Saltinganj called the stone mosque (Pathar«ka«lla4id 
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or Sangi Masjid), which an inscription shows to have been 
built in 1626-27 by Parwez Shah, the son of Jah&ngir with 
materials brought from the fort and Hindu femple of Majhauli 
(possibly Majhauli in the Saran district), which he demolished 
after quelling a rebellion there The handsomest mosque is that 
built in 1626 bv Saif Khfin, a nobleman of Sh&h J ahan’s court. It 
stands on the high bank of the Ganges and its position on the 
river, its towers and gilt-spired domes, and the remains of glazed 
tiles give it a picturesque appearance. This mosque, which 
has also been called the Charani Gh&t mosque, is more commonly 
known as the Madrasa mosque, as a tmdrasa built by Saif Kh&n 
is attached to it. 

The centre, however, of Muhammadan worship is the dargih 
or mausoleum erected in Sultanganj over the remains of Shih 
Arz&ni, an Afgh&n by birth, who died here in 1628. His shrine 
is frequented both by Muhammadans and Hindus, and in the 
month of Zikad an annual fair is held on the spot, which lasts for 
3 days and attracts about 5,000 votaries. Adjacent to the tomb 
are the Karbala, where 100,000 persons assemble during the 
Muharram, and a tank dug by the saint, where large numbers 
assemble and bathe once a year. Attached to the shrine is a 
large KbRnkah or monastic institution having endowments 
granted by Farrukhsiyar and Shah Alam ; it possesses landed 
property in Patna, Saran and Muzaffarpiir, According to the 
canons of the institution, the office of the Sujjada-nasbin or 
superior is elective, the Sujjada-noshins of the various Khankahsin 
the district assembling on the fourth day after the death of the 
lost incumbent to tdect a successor from among his oelebate 
disciples. It is reported that the tendency is for the trust to 
become a heritable property. The income of the endowment is 
about Rs, 50,000, and mo.st of the villages are Idkhirdij or revenue- 
free. The only other Muhammadan buildings calling for mention 
are the Ambar mosque built by Mallik Ambar in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, the shrine of Pirbobor built 250 years ago, the 
mosque built by Fakhr-ud-daula {cir. 1720) at theChauk, the 
expenses of which are met from the rents of a hatrd or range of 
shops; and the mosque and katrd attached to it built by Shaista 
'Kh&n at the close of the 17th century. 

Among other monuments the most interesting is the 
tomb of Zain-ud-din or HUbat Jang, the hapless viceroy of 
who was murdered by the Afgh&ns in 1748. After his remains 
had been impaled by hia murderers, a friend, 8aiyid Mnhanimad 
Ispah&ni, took down his bead from the eastern gate of the city and 
buried it with the trunk. A tomb of Uaok stone and white marhle 
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was built over his remains, enclosed in an open latticd-work shrine 
of black horablende. It is known as the Naw&b 8hahld-k&- 
makbm or tomb of the martyr Naw&b, and is held in great 
reverence by the Shiahs. Thei'o are an imdmbdra and mosque 
in the garden, to which processions with come during the 
Muharram. 

The only Hindu temples worthy of mention are the two small Jlnda 
temples of the tutelary goddess of the city, Patan Devf, who is 
apparently a form of K&li. One is in Mali&rijganj, and the 
other in Her Mandir’s lane not tar from tlie Clmuk. The former 
is called tlie Bam or great 1‘atau Devi, and so claims to be the 
original temple : tlie image in it is said to liavo risen out of the 
ground. The other temple is called Chot& Patan Devi, but its 
priests claim tliat it is the original temple. In proof of this, they 
say that they have in their possession the well into which the 
goddess’s pdt, or oloth, fell when lier dead body was being carried 
about by Siva on his trident, 

Patna is famous as being the birth-place of Govin^l Singh, 8lkb 
the great Sikh leader, who was born in IhbU, in a house near the ^®P*®** 
Ohauk. Kanjit Singh built or renewed a temple over the spot, 
and the lane is now willed liar Mandir (/(lii. It consists of a 
shrine, a gatew'ay and a residence for the Mahanth, and in the 
centre of the courtyard stands a high tiag-stall of sdf wood 
presented by Jang Bahadur of Nepal. Jn tlie temple the Guru’s 
cra<lle and shoos are j>roservod, and the holy book of the Sikhs, 
the Gronth S^iheb, which is shewn once in 15 days, it was 
presented to the temple, it is said, by the Guru Qovind Singh, 
and it contains his name written by himself with bii arrow. The 
temple is greatly revered by the Skills, and many I’unjab Sikhs 
come to visit it ; it has a small endowment, including a village 
in Farldkot. There is a artaf/n/ or subsidiary place of worship in 
Gbiigh&t in the ALamgauj thdua, which is said to mark the place 
where Tegh Bahadur, the father of Govind Singh, had a sitting 
room. Another t^augat near the Har Man<lir belongs to the 
N&nakshbhi ^Sikhs ; in its garden is a sacred tree, which is 
believed to liave spning up miraculously from Qovind Singh's 
tooth-pick. 

The following is an account of the Har Mandir by Monier 
WilUams : — “ The temple dedicated to the tenth Ghiru Govind, 
at Patna, was built by Ranjit Singh about forty years ago. 1 
found it, after some trouble, in a side street, bidden from view 
and approached by a gateway, over which were the iihagea of the 
first nine Gurus, with Nanak in the centre. The shrine is ofem on 
one side. Its guardian had a high-peaked turban encifolad by 
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steel lings used as weapons. He was evidently an Ak&li or 
‘ worshipper of the timeless Qod/ a term applied to a particular 
class of Sikh zealots, who believe themselves justified in putting 
every opponent of their religion to the sword. On one side, in a 
small reoess-^supposed to be the actual room in which Oovind was 
bom more than two centuries before — were some of his garments 
and weapons, and what was once his bed, with other relics, all in 
a state of decay. On the other side was a kind of low altar, on 
which were lying under a canopy a beautifully embroidered copy 
of the Adi-Qronth and of the Granth of Govind. In the centre, 
on a raised platform, were a number of sacred swords, which 
appeared to be os much objects of worship as the sacred books.*’ * 

Historically, the most interesting monument in Patna is the 
obelisk marking the spot where the English were massacred by 
Somm under the orders of Mir KAsim. This monument stands 
about half a mile west of the Ohauk in a comer of the cemetery 
by the City Dispensary, and is said to be built over the well into 
which the bodies were thrown after they had been massacred 
in the house of HAji Ahmed, a brother of Ali Vardi Kb An. The 
dispensary i^d joining the cemetery probably occupies part of the 
site of this house. Other English prisoners were massacred in 
the Ohahal Satun, the “ hall of 40 pillars ” behind the Madrasa 
mosque. This was one of the most interesting buildings in Patna. 
Erected by prince Azim-us-8ban, who lived tWe till 1707, it was 
the palace of the Mughal Governors, was rebuilt by HiAbat Jang, 
and was the residence among others of the emperor ShAli Alam, 
It has now entirely disappeared. 

Opposite the cemetery, on the north of the road, is the Roman 
Catholic Church, the church of the lllessed Virgin Mary, which is 
known locally os PAdii Haveli. The foundation of the church 
was laid in 1772 by Father Joseph of Roveto, who lies buried 
beneath the altar steps, and it was completed in 1779, one Tiretto 
of Venice being the architect. It stands a little way off from the 
street and has a lofty and imposing facade in the Ionian style of 
architecture, the interior being Corinthian ; over tM altar there 
is a large picture of the Visitation. It contains a large bell, with 
the name Maria on it and a Latin inscription to the effect that it 
was presented in 1782 by BahAdur ShAh, son of Prithwi Norain, 
King of NepAl. The surrounding graveyard contains a number 
of graves, dating back to the end of the 18th century with inscrip- 
tions in French, Latin, Italian, Portuguese and English. 

This ohuroh is usually considered to be the ^ oldest European 
building in Patna, but it is not so old as flie Opium Factory, 
s Moniiv WilUimt, Rsligioiu Thought sad Lift In lidin (IMS). 
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which 10 said to occupy the site and contain some of the buildings 
of the old Dutch Factory. A large two-storied building, which is 
now used as a godowu, is pointed out as having been erected by 
the Dutch, and jwirt of the revetment or river wall in the city is 
known ns the Olland^x Pushtu, i c., the Dutch revetment; a 
large godown, which is «iid to have been used for storing goods 
for eiports, formerly stood on the latter, but was dismantled some 
years ago. Under the orders of Warren Hastings, the Dutch 
Factory was scisod by the English in 1781 on the outbreak 
of war with Holland. “The Hollanders,” says the Sair-ul- 
Mutakharin, “had a factory at AziiuAbad, a house of great beauty 
and vast extent ; nor was it oven quite destitute of strength, being 
furnished with cannon and men. 1 his also fell in the hands of 
the English, without the hast defence or opposition. Mr. Maxwell, 

Chief of Azimabid, and Major Hardy, who commanded the 
garrison, did not meet with tlie least diflioulty in putting in 
execution the Governor's order, and seizing the fa5torie8 and 
settlements of that nation all over the provini^ of BihAr. The 
reason of all this ease and submission is, that the lOnglish, having 
from long hand expected such a rupture, had not allowed the 
Hollanders to fortify themselves iu such a mamuT in Bengal, as 
should render a military force necessary to subdue and expel 
them.” The factory was restored to the Dutch iu 1784, but was 
eventually ceded to the English by the treaty of 1824. 

In recent years a number of fine buildings have been erected Ifodarn 
at Patna. The Patna College is a fine brick building at the 
western end of the city. Originally built by a native as a private 
residence, it was purehosod by Government and converted into 
law courts; in 18o7 the courts were removed to the present 
buildings at Bankipore; and in 1882 the Colfego was established 
there. It possesses a chemical laboratory ; and a law department 
and collegiate school arc also attached to it . Close by is the Temple 
Medical School, in front of which is the Patna Hospital, ereoM 
in 1903 at a cost of one lakh of rupees. In this neighbourhood 
also are th^ Patna Oriental Librory erected in 1891 and the 
BihAr School of Engineering. The latter which contains some fine 
buildings, built out of funds originally coUeoted to oommemorate 
the visit of the Prince of Wales in 1876, was opened in 
1900. 

The Patnit Oriental Library was founded by Manlvi Ehoda 
Baksh Kh&n BahAdur and contains some exquisite Arabic, and 
Penian manuscripts and rare specimens of Oriental oalign^hy ; 
no less than 300 contain the autograph or imprimatur of Indian 
Enqpororf and the sgnatures and s^ of the greateii Uhmoi of 
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the Modem world. Besides Oriental manuscripts collected in 
India, Egypt and Europe, it contains about 4,000 volumes of Arabic 
and Persian books printed in Europe, Cairo and India, and some 
3,000 European books, mostly works of reference. The value 
of the library, apart from the fine collection of European works 
has been estimated by a good authority at 3 lakhs of rupees. 

In 1812 Buchaiiau Hamilton estimated the population at 
312,000, but his calculation referred to an area of 20 square miles, 
whereas the city, as now defined, extends over only 9 square miles. 
The population returned in 1872 was 168,900, but the accuracy 
of the enumeration was doubted, and it was thought that the real 
number of inhabitants was considerably greater. It is tlius 
probable that the growth indicated by the census^f 1881, which 
showed a population of 170,654, was fictitious. There was a 
falling oif of 5,462 persons betweeen 1881 and 1891, while the 
census of 1901 gave a population of only 134,785, which 
represents n further decrease of more than 18 per cent. This was 
due mainly to the plague, which was raging at the time of the 
census and not only killevl a great number, but drove many more 
away. A second enumeration taken 6 months later disclosed 
a population of 163,739. The decrease on the figures of 1891, 
which still amounted to 7 per cent., may be ascribed, in addition 
to the actual loss by death from plague, to a declining prosperity 
due to the gradual decay of the river-borne trade. The popu- 
lation at the regular census of 1901 included 99,381 Hindus, 
34,622 MusalmAns and 683 Christians. 

For administiutive puiqmsos Patna with a few outlying villages 
has been constituted a subdivision under a City Magistrate who 
holds his court at GulzArhagh. It is divided into five thAnas, vii., 
Pirbahor, Alomganj, Khwaja Kalan, Chauk Kalan, and Malsal&mi. 

[Montgomery Martin, Emtern India^ 1838; H. Beveridge, 
The City of Patm^ Calcutta Eeview, Vol. lxxvi, 1883 ; 
L. A. Waddell, Lmorery of the Exact Site of Asoka's Chsaic 
Capital of Fdiaiiputnif Calcutta, 1892, and Report on the 
Ejmeatiom at Fdtaliputni^ Calcutta, 1903 ; Syed Zahiruddin, 
A Bri^ Account of Fuinn^ Buukipore, 1900 ] 

Patna City Subdivision.—Subdivision of the district, consist- 
ing of the city of Patna (exclusive of the civil station of 
Bankipore) and of a few outlying villages known as the rural 
area of the City subdivision. It is in charge of a Subdivisional 
Officer generally called the City Magistrate, and comprises the 
th&nas of Pirbahor, Chauk Kal&n, M&lsftl&mi, Alamganj and 
Khwija KalAn. It is bounded on the porth by the Ghingos ; 
on the east by the Barb subdivision ; and on the west and south 
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bj the Bankipore subdiTision. At the last censoa it was treated 
ae part of the latter subdivision. 

Pawapuri. — Village in the Bihftr subdivision, situated 3 
miles north of Giriak, to the east of the road from that place to 
Bib&r The name is a oomiption of Apapapuii, the pure or 
sinless town. J'awapuri (also called l*awa) ia a sacred place to 
the Jains, as it was here that Mahav'ira, the founder of 
their religion, died; according to another aceMint, he died on 
Vipalagiri liill at Rajgir, and his body was brought hero to bo 
burned The village is situated a short dlstant'O to the north of 
a great lake, in the midst of which stands the holy temple of 
Jal-Mandar. The lake is a little n^oro than ono-quarter of a 
mile on each side ; and there is a bridge on (ho north side leading 
to the temple it t ho middle of an island 104 foot square. The 
temple is of dazzling wlutoiiess outside, and dismal darkness 
inside, and is only entered through a low door which fortMjs the 
visitor to stoop. To the north of the lake tliore is an old temple 
called Thal-Mandar, which, acwrding to the priests,^ is built on 
the spot where Mahavtra died, the Jul-Msudar being iljo [daeo of 
bis cremation. The lake did not tlnm exist ; but such countless 
crowds of people cjimo to attend the ceremony of burning tho 
body, that the mere act of ofloh taking up a pinch of du^ to 
make the usual iihd cr mark on tho foroho/id is believed to have 
created a great hollow which now forms the lake ! 

Between Thal-Mandar «nd the lake there is a curious circular 
mound which rises by four 8U(*coHsivo broad steps, or stages, up to 
a platform 32 feet in diameter. On this there is a small round 
terrace 8 feet in diameter, surraoniittHl by a miniature temple only 
3 feet 4 inches in diameter, containing tho footprints of MahAvIra. 
The whole work is callofl Samosaran, and is said to be tho place 
where Mah&vira sat to teach his diH<;iples,,w)io wtro arranged in 
concentric oirclos around him. As u.^ual at all Jain plof^es, where 
no living thing is killed, there are numerous snakf-s all about the 
lake. The fish may eat oatjh other, but they are not molosiod by 
man, and when they die, their bodies are carefully brought ashore 
and buried. [Reports Arch. Surv. Ind. Vols. viii and xi.] 

Punpuil,— Village in tho Bankipore subdivision, situated 8 
miles south of Bankipore on the river of tho same name. There 
is a railway station here - on tho East Indian Railway and the 
village also contains a police outpost and dispensary. This is 
the place at which the pilgrims to Oay& begin tho oeiemonies 
incidental to their pilgrimage. It is incumbent bn them to bathe 
here and ^ave their heads preparatory to performing iunarai rites 
lor their anocstors at Qayi. 



Bijgfr,— Village in the Bih&r aubdivudon) eitni^ tn K. 
and 85* 26^ E., 13^ miles south-west of BihUr, with which it 
is oonneoted by road. The village has a population of 1^76 
souls, and contains a dispensary and a bungalow fw travellers. 

Historically, R&jgir is one of the most interesting places in the 
district. It was originally the capital of Jar&sandha, a prehistoric 
king of Magadha and Ohedi (Bundelkhand), who is mentioned in 
the Mah&bh&rata as taking a prominent pEurt in the groat war 
commemorated in that epic. His name still lives in loc^ 
legend, and remains of his fortress can be seen in the massiTe 
walls climbing the neighbouring hills. In histwio times 
Bimbisira {cir, 519—491.3.0.) made his capital in the valley 
between the hills crowned by the fortress of Jarftsandha ; and 
during his reign R&jglr and the neighbourhood \?ere frequently 
visited by Buddha. Here Buddha first studied under the 
Brfthmans Al&ra and Uddaka, and here after the attainment of 
Buddhahood, i.e., supreme enlightenment, he used to spend his 
time in retreat, his favourite resorts being Veluvana or the Bamboo 
Grove and the hill called Gridhrakuta or the Vulture's Peak. At 
•Rijgir he often preached and taught, king BimbisSra being 
among his disciples ; here too a Jaina ascetic made a pit of fire 
and 'poisoned the rice which Buddha was asked to eat ; and it 
was here that Devadatta attempted to take his life, a crime 
for which he is punished in the Buddhist hell, where his 
feet are sunk in burning lime, his head enoased in red hot 
metal, while two red hot iron bars transfix him from back to 
front and another impales him from head to foot. 

After the death .of Buddha (cir, 487 B.O.), the first great 
Buddhist council was held here in the Sattapanni cave to fix the 
tenets of the Buddhist faith; and Aj&tasatru, Bimbis&ra’s 
suooessor, built a new capital to the norUi of the old city and 
erooted a great stupa over Buddha's ashes. Shortly after this, 
R&jgir ceased to be the royal residenoe on the foundation of 
P&taliputia by tldaya (r/r. 434 B.O.) ; but it continued to he an 
important great plaro of pilgrimage. Mahendra, the brother of 
4iok&t lived an anohorite’s life in a hermitage on the Ynltoro's 
JPi&k, and Aaoka himself^ we are told, died on one of its holy hills 
(231 B.O.). In the fifth century A.D. it was visited by the Ohinete 
pUg^ Fa Hian, aoooiding to whose aoooont the old oi^ was 
d ^i p As and without inhabitants, but in the new there wm 

groat monasteries, and the stupa built over the admi of 
WTO still standing. This site however was also destiaed to be 


tiM sue «f t&e Bijgir Hull oa ths pigi )ui 
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deverted, for, in the aeventh oentuiy, Hiuen Tekng, another 
Ohineee pilgrim (I'lr. 037 B*0.), found that though the inner 
walls were still standing, the outer walls were in ruins; the 
sole inhabitants were BrAhmans, and they numbered only 1,000, 

The place was still, however, a popular place of pilgrimage, and 
numerous temples bad beeu oonstructod round the sacred springs. 

Before mentioning the remains still extant, a brief reference Komni* 
may be mode to the uainos by Avhioh lUjgir luw beeu known at 
various times. The name of the old capital of Jar&sandha, 
presened both in the Uamayana and MoliSbhArata, was Giribrsja, 
the mountain-girt city or city of many hills. The name Rfcje- 
griha or the royal residence was given later when the BaisunAga 
^ngs made the place their capital, but the andont city of 
BimbisAra was known os KiuAgarapura or the city of hm grass. 

This is now known as Old lUjgir and the capital of AjAtasatm 
as New RAjgir — names as old as the days of Fa Hion and 
Hiuen Tsiang— while the hills in the neighbourhoojJ are colled 
BaibhArgiri, Vipulagiri, KatnAgiri, Udayagiri and Sonagiri. 

The modern village of llajglr is situated on the site ofT«p‘»* 
AjAtasatru’s city, to the north of the ItAjglr Hills, which consist 
of two parallel ranges running west-south- west from Oiriak, 
which here broaden out into a fairly extensive valley, in which 
^!he andeut and original city of IlAj agriha was built among 
the hills. To the east and north of tin’s valley are the peaks of 
Sailogiri, which has been identified os Ciridlirakuta or the Vulture ^s 
Teak, Chatagiri, KatnAgiri, Vipulagiri and BaibhArgiri, and on 
the southern side are Udayagiri and BonAgiri. 

The oldest remains extant at llAjgir are the outer walls 
the old city, which are eyclopeon in their rude construction and ” 
maadve proportions. They are b\iilt of Iwige stones set without 
mortar along the outer edge of the summits of the hills. The 
following aocount of the walls is taken with some slight abbrevia- 
tion from a report by Mr. Beglar : — 

The outer wall beginning at the north ent rance and going The wsTJ 
eastwards, ascends Vipulagiri to its summit, then descends down 
a spur in a southern direction, and ascends KatnAgiri* From the 
summit of this bill two branches diverge ; one descends sotiih- 
warda. merging into the Nekpai embankment across the eastsun 
^dle leading to Oiriak, and on the opposite rite it Mooilds 
^fdayagiri; the other branch stretches away, towards Oiriak* 

^ the fnmmii of Udayagiri the wall dividesf into two ;^otlo 
^eeoeiiding westwards towai^ the BonAgiri hill, the other 
ing away towards Oiriak, and said to extend, or to have originally 
-^,as far lithe brands which, as already notioad, runs in 
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the same direction from the summit of Batn&giri. The two 
ranges of walls thus extended along the oonverging crests of 
the two rauges of hills which enclose on the north and south 
the eastern Bawdn Gang& defile. I'he branch that descends the 
western spur of Udayagiri crosses the defile which separates it 
from Sonfigiri and ascends the nearest peak of that hill; here 
it divides into two, one ninning down northwards and merging 
in the western ramparts of the inner city, the other stretching 
away to the west. 

Some of these walls dato back to the time of Ji#rasandha, 
and were built before Bimbisftra’s city was founded. The inner 
ramparts of the city hud a circuit of about 5 miles in the valley, 
and outside there was another line of oircumvallation extending 
over 25 to 30 miles along the crests of the hills. 

New Outside the northern entrance to this valley and about 

two-thirds of a mile from the old city was situated New 
lUjgir, which wtis protected by a wall of massive masonry built 
of solid blocks of stone. It appears to have resembled an irregular 
|>entagon in shape, and had a circuit of nearly 3 miles. On 
the south towards the hills a portion of the interior was cut off to 
form a citadel, and here portions of the stone walls are still in fair 
preservation. 

Other The existing remains ore not numerous, and except for th 

reinalni. there are few above ground. The place, as we have 

soon, was deserted at a very early date, and has been occupied 
at different times by Muhammadans and Brahmans, by 
whom the Buddhist structures were pulled down to furnish 
materials for tombs, mosques and temples. To the south-west 
of the modeiTi village is a hollow mound, which probably 
marks the site of a stupa 60 feet high built by Asoko, The 
remains of another stupa ore to be found in the centre of the 
valley between the five bills ; this is now a brick mound, nearly 
20 feet high, on the top of which is a diminutive Jain temple, 
called Moniftr Math, built in 1780. The excavations carried out 
by General Cunningham disidosed a well in the centre of this 
mound (which the natives call the treasury) and a passage showing 
that the Buddhist monks had easy access to the interior, which 
probably contained some relic. 

Tlw cttvw. The oaves found among the rooky hills are the most inten 
ing relies at H&jgir. First among these may be menti^mod tl 
cave called Sonbhandar or treasury of gold, which is situateo 
at the southern foot of the Baibh&r hill to the soath-west of 
the gorge leading from New Riijgir to the site of Old Hijgir. 
This cave U cut out of the solid rook and ita interior 
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to a steely polish, features in which it so closely resembles the 
Bar&bar caves in GayS that its cousiruotion has been attributed to 
the same peri»xl, vii., the third century B.C. Adjoining it to the 
east is auothir oavu now in mins. On the northern face of the 
same hill is a cave idoutifiod with the Pipal oavo, and behind it at 
the eat>teni end of the hill is onotlier identified with the Asura’s 
cave AcM'onling to Buddl.ist tradition, Buddha dwelt in one 
of the cells of the former cave, and this would make it the oldest 
Indian stone dwelling of which the date is known. 

The Sattapauui or Saptaparua cave, in which the first Buddhist ThoSatU* 
Council was held, has been identified by Genoml (yuniiingham 
with tlie Sonbhandar cave. The arguments in favour of this 
identification ai'c, however, not convincing; and it has recently 
been siiggcsted that the cave was made by a Jain monk for the 
use of his own sect. An inscri])tion on the outside of the cavo 
says that Muni Vfuradhva made two ('aves for a«<*otics desiring 
to attain Nirvto and that these caves are renowned on a<'c^>unt 
of the Arhats. The two eaves rcferred to can only bo the 
Sonbhandar and the adjoining cave now in mins; tho, inscription 
which is of the third century A.D., distinctly j)oint8 to tlie Jains by 
its inontion of Arhats and other technical terms. Mr. Boglar 
again conjeotui'ed that tlie Sattapanni cave misisted of a series of 
tihsiu'es of rocks forming a natural cavern in the same hill less 
than a mile to the west of the Pipal cave ; but unfortunately 
bis ac(HJunt of their position is not sufficiently clear and detailed 
to sliew exactly which fissures he referred to. 

More recently Dr. Stein lias [imposed another site for this 
famous cave, which he locates on the nortliom scarp of the 
Baibhar hill l>elow one of the Jain tcm[)ie8. His aecount, which 
gives an interesting description of the hill, is as follows:— 

“ Ascending the n>ud whidi leads to these temples, I first reached 
the remarkable sipiare [ilatform of unhewiv, but carefully fitted, 
blocks which General (humingham has noticed under the name 
“ JorAsandh-kA-bailhak ** and cormctly identifiefl with the Pi-po-lo 
stone cell. The road, marked in numemus places by onoient 
masonry, then rises steeply along the north-eastern extremity of 
Baibhftr and, leading in a westerly dire<;tiou, reaches the flatter 
portion of the ridge where the J aina temples are situated. They 
am quite mexiem in their superstructures; but the massive plat- 
forms on which they are built seem old, and in any case wa 
know from Hiuen Tsiaug’s reference h; the ** naked haratioi ^ 
(Nigronthas), who frequented the t^ip of Mount Pi-po-lo 
(YaibbAra), that the sacred character of this hill for the Jainai 
is not a feature of modem growth. 
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“The caves are situated near the temple dedicated to 
Adinatha, which is the fourth in order from below, and, according 
to a rough estimate, at a distance of about a mile from the 
commencement of the ascent. A path, which descends the rugged 
northern scarp of the ridge to a level of about lOO feet below the 
tem]*le, leads to a long terrace, which, notwithstanding the 
luxurious vegetation covering it at the time of my visit, clearly 
betrayed its artificial origin. The wall, which supports it towards 
the lower slope, is composed of largo unhewn slabs and can be traced 
for fully 100 feet running in the direction from north-east to 
south-west along the face of the slope. The average width of the 
terrace is 25 feet. Where, at the south-west end, the supporting 
wall is lost in thick jungle, a narrow path strikes off towards a 
natural cave in the rock face overhanging the terrace. It runs in 
the direction W. N. W. to E. 8. B. and is 40 feet deep in its open 
portion. The height is about 12 feet at the entrance and 10 feet 
further in. The cave is widest at the middle, where it is about 
10 feet broad. The cave, thougli undoubtedly due to a natural 
fissure in the rooks, may have \mn somewhat enlarged by rough 
excavations at the sides. At least, there is a suggestion of this 
in the presence of flat low ledges of rock which line the sides. 
Along the same wall of rooks, at a distance of about 50 feet 
further to the south-w(«t, is a second and somewhal larger 
natural cavity. It is 47 feet deep, 25 feet wide at its broadest 
and 10 to 11 feet high. Its end is lost in u narrow fissure, which 
is said to extend much further.” 

Another reason for regarding this as the real site of the 
Sattapani cave has been suggested by a correspondent, viz., that 
Uie stratum of rock overhanging these caves is split vertically 
into sections, seven of which can be counted. It is possibly these 
sections (or “ leaves” ) that gave the cave its name. The debris, 
moreover, that has fallen down the hill slope indicates that at 
one time a terrace or platform existed in front of these oaves. 

At present lUjgir is a firtha or sacred place of the Joins, 
who come there in groat numbers from different parts of India 
to visit the shrines on the tops of the five hills : on Baibbftr hill 
alone there are 5 Jain temples besides the ruins of an old Saiva 
shrine. These temples are all of recftit date and generally 
contain a stone with the footprints of some Jain Tfrthankaxa. 
Oldei* shrines of the middle ages, with numerous Jain images, 
are also found, but they are no longer used for worship. R&jgfr 
is also a place of pilgrimage among Hindus of all daases. 
This sanctity is due to the numerous hot springs here, which are 
worshipped aa manifestations of the divine power. These springs 
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are on both banks of the Saraswati rivulet, seven at the foot 
of Baibhar hill, and six at the foot of Vipnlagiri. The names 
of the former group are (ianga Jamuna, Anant Rikhi, Sapta 
Rikhi, Brahiipi Kund, IiAsyajm Rikhi, Byas Kund and MArkand 
Kimd. They are surrounded by saorcnl buildings, and on some 
days from eight to leu thousand persons will oollcct to bathe 
here. Tlie six springs at the b(dtom of Vipnlagiri are called 
8ita Kund, S\iraj Knud or Narak Kund, Ram Kund, (lanesh 
Kund, Chandrujna Kund or 8oma Kund and 8ringi Rikhi Kund. 

The spring last mentioned, which is about a quarter of a mile 
east from the others, has boon approju'iatod hy the Muhammadans, 
and is called by them MakUduiu Kund, aft('r Makhdum 8hah 
Sheikh Sharif-ud-din AliiiuHl, a saint who is said to have lived 
at Rajgir and fasted there in a stone et^ll for 10 days A triennial 
fair, lasting a month, altwels many thousands of pilgrims to the 
springs. 

In conclusion, referonee may he nia<lo to the excavations 
recently i ItlOti) carried out. New Uajgir yielded a large medley cavationt. 
of remains of secular huildings, eousisting iMirt ly of hiieks, partly 
of irregular thiu llakesof stont‘. No small antiquities were found 
among those ruins, and the few coins turned uj) wen? all coppiT coins 
of the Muhammadan lime. The thic'k stone walls with rouiul 
bastions all round the city were followed in ceHaiu places down 
to a considerable deptli, when the stones Ijecamc smaller and 
smaller, ending at last in a layer of ruhhle. It was lound that 
plaster was uswl to cover the intervals between the sfouos. Two 
mounds to the west yielded a number of small clay 0tupa.s of 
the later period of Buddhism ; these when opened, invariably 
contained two clay tablets each with ^»e Buddhist creed stamped 
on it. immediately east of thes<‘ mounds were found a great 
number of bases of small Inick stfipas covered with plaster 
and two small square tanks, laid out with bricks and <3ement. 

No deposits of any kind wore found inside these stupas, but 
their oxistenoe proves that the place was once a Buddhist sanc- 
tuary. Eight similar bases of small brick strqiaK were found in 
the mound south-east of the new city, whore one is inclined to 
locate the Kayanda-cenu^tam of Buddhist tra^liiiou. 

The old city shows a groat number of remains of ancient stone 
walls, similar to those found round the new city. It was found 
that these walls did not go deeper than a few feet, and for 
this reason can only have been the foundations of buildings, but 
whether the buildings consisted of wood or lirick it is impossible 
to say. In one place, the base of a Buddhist image w'as 
found with an insorption in the characters of the Kt uhan a 
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period (let and 2tid century A.D). The stone looks like the 
red sandstone from the Fatehpur-Sikri quarries, which, at that 
time, used to be employed by the sculptors at Mathura ; and it 
is very likely that the image to which this pedestal belongs was 
made there and brought down as far east as Rftjgir, a distance 
of several hundred miles. The most interesting discovery was 
that of some images of snake gods unearthed in the ManiAr 
Math mound already mentioned, which appear to show that as 
early as the fourth or fifth century A.D. there was a temple here 
which had some connection with snake worship. 

[Report, Aroh. Surv. India, Vol. VIII ; Report Arch. Surv., 
Eastern Circle, 1906-06 ; and Notes of an Arohaoologieal Tour in 
South Bihar and Hazaribagh by M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XXX, 1901.] 

Sil&O. — Village in the Bihar subdivision, situated 3 miles 
south of BargAon, and 10 miles south of BihAr on the road from 
the latter place to RAjgir. The village is a large grain mart and 
contains a police outpost. It is said that the best bdsmati or table 
rice in the district is obtained here, and the place has also a local 
reputation for sweetmeats called khdjd and for the exo(dlen(‘e of 
its parched ricie {churd ) ; these are mainly purchased by pilgiiras 
on the way to RAjgir. It is not devoid, however, of objects 
of interest, as there are two tombs and a mosque with numerous 
inscriptions in Persian and Arabic chamoters. The niosqiio is of 
the Quinary kind, without cloisters attached ; it is built of stone 
and mortar, and the floor in front is paved with stone. The whole 
of the stone was obtained! froni Hindu or Buddhist buildings. 
The pavement is indeed one mass of imbedded pillars, and proves 
that the buildings destroyed to furnish the profusion of materials 
must have been numerous and extensive. The foundation cf SilAo 
is ascribed to VikramAditya even by the Muhammadans of the 
place, and the excellence of the sweets and of the parche^l rice is 
ascribed to IIolwaiB of consummate skill settled here by him, 
whose descendants now carry on the trade. 

This tradition is explained by the fact that SilAo is a contraction 
of Vikramosilft, the name of one of the most famous of the Puddhist 
monasteries in India. From the Tibetan obronioles we know that 
this monastery was a great seat of learning in the 1 1th century 
when it was ruled over by Atisha or Dipankara SrijnAna, who had 
been proclaimed tbeDharmapAla or Buddhist hierarch of Magadha. 
He left it at the invitation of the King of Tibet and succeeded in 
reforming the debased form of Buddhism then prevalent in that 
country (1038—53). The monastery of Vikramasili appears to 
have flourished till the Muhammadan conqi^grt, when it waa burnt 

power. 
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by the invadew. [Report Arch. 8urv. Ind. VoL VIII; Sarat 
Chandm Dos, Lift of AtUha, J. A. 8. B.,Vol LX, Tart L J891.] 

ToUrha.^Village in tbo extreme Bouth<rweBt of the Bihir 
subdiviatnn, situated 13 miles south-east of Masaurhl railway 
station on a narrow strip of land between the KattAr and Sona, 
two branches of the Phalgu river. TeUrha has been identified 
with TailAdhaka, the first place visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
seventli century on his journey south from Patna. It contained 
a great Buddhist monastery, a magnificent pile of buildings in 
which were 4 courtyards with numerous arcades and pavilions, 
lofty towers and psgodas. Here 1 ,000 monks devoted thnns^ves 
to study, and the learned from distant countries flocked to its hallt. 
The site of this splendid structure is now marked by a number of 
mounds, one of which, called the Bulandl or high mound, is 
literally covered with Muhammadan graves. To the east of the 
villag Msalarge mosque with a platform composed almost entirely 
of pillars and stones quarried from the ancient Buddhist buildings. 
The ancient name of the place, Tailidhaka, is found written in 
characters of the PaIb time (800—1200) in an inscription on one of 
tbo stones now used as a lintel over the door. The Snpgt Masjid 
or stone mosque, os it is popularly called, was built on tbo site of 
a Buddhist temple, and nearly all the graves dug nmnd it have 
yielded cither figures, pilUw, or portions of oornioes and mould- 
ings, The MusalmAns of TeUrha refure h> buiy their relatbps 
in any tomb from which any idolatrous image or carving has been 
turned up, and for this reason a grave has sometimes to be dug three 
or four tirasi over. Outside the doors of the mosque is a second 
enolo:;iire containing the darqdh or tomb of 8aiyid Yusuf Ekbil, a 
Muhamma lan saint whf* lived in TeUrha about 260 years ago. He 
and his six brothers are greatly revered by the, MusalroAns of the 
neighbourhood ; the tombs of the brothers are to be found at the 
villogrs of MiAwan, Mandij, Abdalpur, Fatehpiir, Parbalpur and 
Bibipur. Both mosque andfMrgdA stand on a high mound, which 
apparently is the site of some Buddhist building. Some remark- 
ably fine Buddhistic sculptures have been found in the village. 

Down to the time of Akbar, TeUrha was a place of some 
considerable imporianoe, and the capital of one of the largest 
pargnnan between the lUjglr Hills and the Ganges. In the Ain4. 
Akbar! its area is stated to be 39,053 bighun, and it had to fttmiih 
a force of 300 cavalry and 20 infantiy. As late as the beginninf 
of the 1 9th century, it was still a large town oontaidng 2,DW 
houses or about 10,000 inhabitants. The modern village eonsistf 
of a stragglmg lino of houses and shops running from east to west, 
butneariy a third of them are unoccupied and fast falling to decay. 
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It hears the signs of a period of prosperity which has now long 
since passed away. The ruins of a fine bridge of five arches still 
spans the now nearly dried up course of the Sona ; a splendid mosque 
composed entirely of Buddhist materials is falling to decay on the 
eastern outskirts of the village ; and the ruined verandahs, courtyards 
and tombs, which meet the eye in all directions, serve only to 
testify to the fact that even during the later days of Muhammadan 
rule Telarha had not altogether lost its pristine importance. 

About 4 miles to the south-east is a village called Ongari 
containing a temple and tank dedicated to the Sun (Surya) with 
some Buddhist sculptures. About a mile and a half from Ongari, 
across the rice-fields to the south, are the remains of a large village 
called Biswak or Biswa. Like Telarha, this place gave its name 
toja panjaud^ which, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, once contained 
dSjdlS blijhm, and which stretches away nearly as far east as the 
banks of the FanchSna. There are two enormous tanks to the 
oast of the village, and two mud forts of considerable size and 
antiquity. I'o the north of the first tank is a long line of tumuli, 
which mark the site of some large Buddhist vi/idra, [A. M. 
Broadley, The liudiUmtic of J. A, S. B., Vol. 

XLl, 1872 ; Reports Arch Surv. Ind., Vol. XI. J 

Tetra wan. —Village in the south of Bihar subdivision, situated 
10 miles north-east of Qiriak and 0 miles south-east of Bih&r. 
The village contains several mounds marking the sites of old 
Buddliist buildings, and there are two great sheets of water — the ^ 
Dighi Bokhor on the north and the Balam Pokhar on the south. 
Between tlie two is a riiiuod fort surrounded by a moat standing 
on a low mound of ruins. Numerous Buddhistic sculptures have 
been discovered here. “Tetriwan,’’ observes Mr. Broadley, ‘‘must 
have been a monastery of no ordinary importance, and its position 
is even preferable to tliat of Bargaon. The country around it is 
well watei'ed and consequently fertile, and groves of trees surround 
it on all sides. From the towers of the monastery, the hills of 
Giriak, Bih&r and Parvati are distinctly visible, and the banks of 
the Balam tank are still covered at all times of the year with 
luxuriant verdure. This lake at sunset would even now charm 
every lover of the picturesque, and the effect must have been still 
more str ikin g when thousands of recluses from the stately monastery 
which rose on its bank, left their meditations at evening time 
to adore and incense the colossal Buddha which they had erected 
on its northern shore and dedicated|‘to the greatest of all purposes. * 

[A. M. Broadley, The Bwldhietk Renmin^ of Bihdi\ |J, A. 8, B., 
Vol. XLI, 1872 ; Reports Arch. Surv. Ind. VoL XL] 
VilnriMna8iU.--See 8Ufto, 
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A. 

Abditpur, 22d. 

Adi Uauga,t8. 

Admiui^^ rutioii, land revenue, 150-15G ; 
early Enylith, lo0-16d ; general. 
157-1C5; of ju»lir«, 102.104. 
Adiuinistrativn eliart'cs and itiifT, 157 159. 
Adrak Oliiit, 4, 148. 

AfjihuuH, revolt n^uiii-^t Akbur, 25 JO ; 

iMick of Patna by, 31-32. 

Agnui Kuiin, 04; legoiul of, 6<).0l. 
AgurwaU, 143. 

Aghani crops, 92-93 ; rainfall rc.juircd 
for, 91. 

Aghani rice,' 92-93. 

AgorhaUii systtnj of rent iiaynienl, lil 
AgriouUuro, 89-102. 

Agricultural AMOciation, IW. 

Agricultural cla.si»cs, •titietl * tf, 133. 
Aharn, 90; irrigaliou from, 103-1U4, 
Abira, C0-5L. 

Aiukhan Itaaor, fair at, 101, 

Ajutoaatru, kiog of Magadha, 17. 

Akili Sikba. 74, 76. 

Akbar, capture of Patna by, 25-20. 

Al Punch, ncwtpaiMT, 57. 

Alamgauj, 64, 139 ; thaDa ni, 104 ; 

Alt Vardi Khin, 30. 31. 

Alluvial formation of tbe diitrict, 9. 
AU^mghA granta, 155. 

Auiar Singh, worahip of, 63. 

Amiaan Blbl, wonhip of, 03. 

Anant Bikhi spring, 221. 

Anjomin IsUinia, 67. 

ApU'kine-killiog agitation, 05. 
Apipuparu 215. 


Arcbn)4>logy, 39.40. 

Arhar, odtivatiou of, tHJ. 

Arts and induitriis, 134.143. 
.Vrtiliciul irrlguliou, 103.111. 
Artiaana, wages of, 120. 

Asoka, ivlgn t»f, 21. 

Aatbaniin. 189. 

Asureiibamlli, 198 ; b»ge«id of, 54, 
.\ta»uu, fair at, 144. 

AtuHarai, 179. 

; Atbiual (iola. 147, b48. 

: AuuKiii, fail at, 144. 
i Awadbi diulo»t, 49. 

I A/niittbatl, 2<», 179 ; pargana, 16ti 
! A/.iii-us-Slniu, viccroyally of, 26. 


I Habbaui, 51 -52, 16*4. 
j Hiidalpura, «li*iK*n»ar) at, 87, 88. 

I B^Sn Bigba, 147. 

! ItAibhar bill, 3, 217, 220, 221, 
i Huikantbpnr, description of, 179 ; JiSra 
G; pargana, 160; fair at, 144. 

I Bakbliyar Kbilji, invasion of, 28. 
j Hakbtlyarpur, deacrlplion of| 179. 

! Bakbtiyiirpur- Bihar Bight Hailway, 147, 

' 167. 

i Jialkat tenures, 124, 126. 

i Uallla paryvatf, 166. 

^ Balinndri soil, 91 j rents of, 120. 

Him Marg secU, 07, 68. * 

BamW) grove of Boddbt, 17. 

Bnnpbar casto, 16A. 

lUndi Mil, godilng of Kurmis, worship 
of, 61, 02. 

‘ a 
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BSnka Ohat, description of, 179.180. 
Bankipore subdlTision, description of, 183* 
Bankipore town, description of, 180*183; 
convent at, 77 ; lunatic asylum at, 85, 
87; general hospital at, 8G, 87,88 ; 
agricultural farm at, 100, 

Barahils, 46. 

Bargaon, description of, 183.185 ; fair 
at, 144. 

Barh subdivision, description of, 187, 

Barb town, description of, 185-187 ; rain- 
fall of, 14; dispensary at, 87, 88 ; fair 
at, 144 ; sub-iail at, 105 ; municipality, 
169-170 ; High school at, 175 ; popn* 
lation of, 187. 

Barbampur dtara, 4. 

Barbis, 66-57. 

Barhiya, 147. 

Barley, cultivation of, 96 . 

Basawan, godling of Gouliis, worship 
of, 61, 

Baiai system of rent poyinont, 122. 

Buthani, 11. 

Bawan GangS stream, 3, 198. 

Begem pur, 185. 

Bitdoi crops, 92, 94-95 ; soils mitable 
for, 91 ; rniufall required for, 91. 

Bhadoi rice, 98. 

Bhadrabahu, hierarch of the Jaiu«, 20. 
Bhdoli system of rent paymcMit, 120-122 ; 

connection with irrigation, 107. 
Bharatpuri, dispensary at, 87, 88. 
Bhagwanganj, 40, 187-188. 
fihikna Kunwar, 59. 

Bkikna Pahari hill, 58, 59, 205. 

Bhimpur paryaaa, 166. 

BhHk land. 91 
Bibipur, 223. 

Bihir Herald, 67. 

Bibir Hitalshi Library, 57, 

Bihar Landholders* Association. 57. 

Bib&r National College, 175. 

Bihir, Province of, 188-189. 

Bibir School of Engineering, 188, 176. 
BibSr subdivision, description of, 189 ; 
agriculture of, 90. 


Bihar Times, 57. 

Bihar town, description of, 189-198 ; 
rainfall of, 14 ; saints of, 69 ; tomb 
of Ibrahim Bayu, 70 ; dispensary at, 87, 
88 ; fair at, 144 ; pargana, 166 ; thana 
at, 1G4 ; sub-jail at, 165 ; municipality, 
170; High school at, 175; history, 
189-190 ; ancient remains at, 191 ; fort, 
191-192 ; tombs and mosques, 192-193; 
public buildings at, 193. 

Bihar Young Men’s Institute, 57. 

Bihia sugar mills, 100, 

Bihttt, description of, 193 ; fair at, 144. 
Bikram, rainfall of, 14 ; thana at, 164. 
Bimbiiara , king, 17. 

Biudidih, 141. 

Birpur didray 6. 

Birth-rate, 78, 79. 

Biswak pargana, 156, 224. 

Blanket weaving, 139. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 85. 

Boarding houses at schools, 177, 

BoaU, 149. 

Boro or spring rice, 93. 

Botany, 10. 

Boundaries of the district, 1, 

Bruhiu PUach (evil spirit), 52. 

Brahma Kuud spring, 221. 

Brahmans, 55. 

Brahmottar grants, 155. 
llrass, manufacture of, 142. 

Bridges, 147. 

Bronchitis, prevalence of, 85. 

Buddha, life of, 17, 18, 21G. 

Buddhism, rise of, 17 ; spread of, 21; 
;ienith of, 22-23 ; extinction of, 28-24 ; 
traces of, 58-61- 
Bulaud Bagb, GO, 206. 

Bunt, cultivation of, 96. 

Burglary, prevalani'e of, 163, 164. 

Burhee, 147. 

Byas Kuud spring, 221. 

c. 

Cabinet-ware, manufactufe of. 140. 
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Cachetic fever. 81. 

Calaiuitiee, naiuml, llVI-110. 

Canal ayitctu 100-111 ; area irrigated 
Irom, 109 ; adininintration of, 109-110 ; 
water-rotcB, 111. 

Cantonment Fund, 104. 

Capuchin Miaaion«, 70. 

Car|>et making, 130. 

CarU, 146. 

CHstca, principal, TiO-ST. 

Caator-oil plant, cultivatnm «if, 

Cataract, prevalence of, 85, 

Cattle, 101-102 ; draught, 14t» ; thuft of. 
1G4. 

Cattle fuira, 101, 144. 

Caves of Uajgir, description of, 2IH.220. 
Census of 1901. 41- 42. 

Cesses, revenue from, 1(>1. 

Chahalsatim, 35, 30, 212. 

Cliajju Bagli, 37, 181. 

Clxkra, 11. 

Chamars, 54-G5. 

Chandi, 134. 

Chandi, dispensary at, 87. 88, 

Chaudibagh, 189. 

Chandra Gupta, rule of, 18-20. 

Chandraina Kund spring, 221. 

CharacWr of the jujople, 49-60. 

Charnock, chief of the rntr.a factory 
28, 29. 

CAar», 89. 

Chauk Kalan, 188, 139, 1C4. 

ChaukidUrs, 165. 

Chero, 8, 147. 

Cbilbil, 6. 

CAlna, cultivation of, 96. 

Chinese pilgrims, visits of, 22-23 ; aecount 
of Kijgir by, 216-217. 

Cholera, epidemics of 82, 8.3. 

Choti Pahiri, 206. 

Christian Missions, 76-77. 

Churai) (evil spirit), worship of, 61- 
Civil justice, administration of, 162. 
Climate, 12-13. 

Colleges, 174-175. 

Colonelganj, 4. 


Commerce, 148-144. 

Commereial centres, 143. 

CommunieMtioii, means of, 145-149* 
ConHguratiou of the district, 1. 
Conveyances, l4tM47. 

Colton weaving, 188-139. 

Country spirit, manufaeturo and consump- 
tion of, 160. 

^ Cfiitrts, civil and criminal, 162, 168. 

I Crime, 163-164. 

j Criminal jusliiv, administration of, 168. 

I Criminal dassi's, 163-164. 
j (.’rojMi, principal, 92-90. 

Cultivating classes, material condition of, 
129-130, 

thiltivation, extonsion of, 90-l(X); improved 
j melhmls of, 100-101, 

D. 

Vafadurt, 166, 

I Dakshiu Marg sod, 67, 68, 
j Damriahl Ghat, 4, 

: Drindbandi systom of rent payment, 
i 122-123. 

Jjar-katkaniidur, 156. 

Dar tnukarari leases, 154. 

Dardha river, deicription of, 8. 

Dariyapur, 6, 20. 

Dand Kliiin, rebellion of, 26-26. 
i Dmidptir, 1. 

: Dawat Poja, 57. 

' Heath -rate, 78, 79, 80. 

I T)oDsity of population, 43. 
i Devanagai i ebarsetar, 49. 
j Dbanain river, 8. 

' Dbaiiuks, 56. 

Dbarhi caste. 163. 

‘ l)b(41 river, 8. 

; Didrat, 4, 6. 

i Didra lands, 89 j rents of, 126. 

Diarrhwa, prevalence of, 82-84. 

; Digha Ghat, description of, 193 ; mUwny 
line to, 147 ; stsanter sUiioa at, 141. 

I Dinaivore subdivUlon, description of, 195 
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Dinaporo town, deHcription of, 198-196, 
rainfall of, 14 ; mutiny at, 36, 38, 39, 
194; diapcnsaiy at, 87, 88; thana at, 
164 ; municipality, 170 ; H igh Bchool 
at, 175. 

Diieases, principal, 80*85. 

Dispensaries, 87*88. 

Distilleries, 137*133, 160. 

District, formation of, 153 ; staff of, 157. 
District Board, administration of, 166* 
167. 

Diwan Mahala, 26. 

Domestic animals, 101*102. 

Dorat soil, 9l ; rents of, 126. 

Dosadlis, 63, 164. 

Dress of the ^tcople, 45*47. 

Drona stupa, 187. 

Duchess of Tock Hospitjil, 77, 87. 

Dumra, 4, 5, 147. 

Dutch factory at Patna, 28, 29, 213. 
Dwellings, 47*48. 

Dysentery, prevalence . of, 82*84 ; statis* 
tics of, 88. 

£. 

Ear diseases, statistica of, 88. 

Early history of Patna, 16 17. 

Early English administration, 150*153. 
East Indian Hailway, 146*147. 

Education, 172-178; progress of, l72* 
178 ; European, 174 ; Indian, 174-177; 
collegiate, 174*176 ; secondary, 176 ; 
primary, 176*176 ; of Muhammadans, 
177 ; of women, 177 j supjiort hj 
District Board of, 167. 

Eduwtional staff, 178. 

Ekangasarai, 189. 

Embroidery work, 140. 

Emigration, 43. 

Engineering, Bihar School of, 138, 176. 
English, early settlements of, 27, 28, 29. 
Enteric fever, 81. 

Enmnoboas, 6. 

Eetates, number’ of, 153, 154 ; subdivision 

of, 164, 155. 


European education, 174. 

European settlements in Patna, 27*29} 
218. 

Evil spiiitf, worship of, 62, 68. 

Excise, administration of, 169*161. 

Excise revenue, incidence of, 160. 
Exhibition, agricultural, 101; industrial, 
143. 

Experimental farm, 100. 

Exports, 143. 

Eye diseases, statistics of, 88. 

p. 

Fa Hini), account of Tutna by, 21, 
account of Hajgir by, 216*217. 
lairs, 144. 

Factories, 135-137, 138; Opium Factory, 
135*137. 

Famines, 112*117 ; of 1770, 113-114 ; of 
1866, 114*116; of 1874,115*116; of 
1897, 116*117 ; liability to, 117 ; prices 
in, 128. 

Farm, e.xpcrimentHl, 100. 

Farrukhsiyut in Patna, 27. 

Fatehpur, 223. 

Futwa, description ol, 195. 

Fuunn, 10*11. 

Female education, 177. 

Fcrrii'S, 148 ; receipts Ironi, 166. 

*s, ver, pievabnct' of, 80, 81; t)j>cKof 
80*81 ; statistics of, 88. 

Fibre crops, cultivation of, 96. 

Finance, 159*162. 

Fish, 12. 

Fiscal divisions, 166. 

Fitch, description of Patna by, 26. 

Five days fever, 81. 

Floods, 117*119 ; of Son river, 6, 7 ; of. 

1897, 118; of 1901, 118*119. 

Food, 48. 

Food-grains, prices of, 127*128. 
Formation of district, 153. 

Foundries, 188. 

Fruits, 98*99. 

I Furniture of the people, 47*48. 
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0 . 

0«ldirh, feitival (if Ooilii, Bl. 

Game birdi, 11*12. 

Oa»dkia, 110 . 

Gancah Kund spritij^, 221. 

(kngapntraa, 5. 

Ganga Januina 221. 

Ganga Sigar lake, 206. 

Gatigca, doacription of, ; wnrahip of, 
6 ; flfxxli of, IIH ; nnv't|;aiioii on, 1 18 ; 
ferries on, 118. 

Ganiiiith. tou-plo of, 60. 

O'dnja, cnnaninptioa of, lOO ‘ 

Gareri (aato, 130. 

Odti cloth, weaving of, 13*.^ 

General aduiiniatratioii, 157-165, 
Otnrdbandi aysteni if irtigution, 105. 
Geology, 0-10. 

Oharnaii (rufU), 1*18 110 
Qhiri Mian’s fair, 00-70. 

Ghiyiutpnr ptargnna, IB^l. 

Gliosrawan, dcscrijitiou of, 106 
Ghunsura, 10. 

Gidhadwarf cave, 198. 

QUanddzi, 107, 121, 

Giriak, derrriplion of, 106.108. 

Oiris’ achools, 177. 

Giaanware, iniunifacture of, 139-140. 
Goalif, 60-51 ; 161. 

Gobind ^’ingli, birthplace itf, 74. 

Oudlini;!, aorsliip of, G.'l 
Gol'a at Bankiporc, IRI, 

Gold and silrer work, 142. 

Goraiya (popular godling) worabip of, 
51, 62, 63. 

Oorakihiiii 8iibba, 67, 66. 

Gram, cultivation of, 06 ; prices of, 127. 
Grazing grounds, 101, 102, 

Gridhrakuta peak, 219, 217. 

Gulcirbigb, 206. 

Oumdihiat, 45, 168. 

Gnnaar lake, 205. 

Gapta empire, 21-22. 

Ourn training tebooU, 179. 


H. 

: ilajjauua, 56. 

^ Hal kata, 142. 

Hdi'hdaiU tenure, 124. 
j KhiuI iiulustrioa, 138. 

^ llandia hill, 2. 

Htir Miindir (8ikb tiiinplo), doaeriplion of, 

211 - 212 . 

* llartb Ghaprii, 4, 6, 148. 

! llaniiint, 147, 187. •* 

I llurnoM uiiikiiig, 142. 

I Itarsln Vitnilmna. reign of, 22. 

Itaat-hiuli lemur, 121. 

Hathiya iHiiis, tbO, 04. 

Hegltb, publie, 78 88. 
lli'inp drugs, consumption of, 100 
1 lint'll Tsiung,'* description of I'atna rico 
I by, 2 ; account of Magndhii by, 82- 
23 ; neeonnt of Kajgir by, 216-217. 
High i<cb(K>la, 176. 

Hill system, 2-3. 

IlilfH, description of, 108-100; rainfall 
of, 14 ; tbanu at, 164 ; 

H im mil tpii r (fitirn, 4, 

Hindus, beliefs and sorts of, 62-68. 
Hinduism, {Kipnlar as|>«ctg of, 62-99- 
j History of pHtnu, 16-40. 

Holdings, sire of, 1.30. 

j Honorary Mngistrates, 163 ; hosfdtals, 
87-88. 

HouVIs, 177. 

Hot springs at Hajgir, 220, 281 . 

Houses, deseriplion of, 47-48, 

Humidity, 13. 

Huns, invinion of, 22. 


I. 

Ibrahim Bayu, 70. 
j Ichh^is, 200. 

I Immigration, 43. 

I lm}*orta, 143. 
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Incidence of land revenue, 154 ; of 
municipal taxation, 169, 170. 

Income tax, 161, 

Indebtedneaa, 180-132, 

Indian corn, cultivation of, 94-95. 

Indian education, 174-177. 

Indigenous syitom of irrigation, 103-109. 
Industries, 138-143 j jail, 165. 

Industrial classes, 138-184. 

Industrial exhibition, 148. 

Inf ant^mor tali ty, 70-80. 

Infirmities, 85. 

Insanity, prevalence of, 86. 

Inundations, 117-119. 

Iron work, 142. 

Irrigation, 02, 103-111 ; ' indigenous 

sysfern of, 103-100 ; from nhars, U'3. 
104; from pains, 105; from rivers, 
104-105; from wells, 106; frem canals, 
109 ; statistics of, 111. 

Islampnr, description of, 100.200; dis- 
ponsary at, 87, 88 ; thana at, 164. 

J 

Jagdispur, 186. 

Taidtidi tenures, 125. 
ill, 165. 

'*■ ^I*‘'Jail industries, 165. 

Jain temples at Bnrgaon, 185; in Patna 
vity, 61 ; at Pawapuri, 215; at Rajgir, 
220 . 

Jainism, rise of, 17 ; spread of, 20-21 ; 

preswit state of, 61-62, 

Jnmuna river, 8. 

Janerd, cultivation of’, 94-96. 

JarSsandha, king of Magadha. 16. legend 
of, 64, 197-198 ; citadel of, 216. 

Jessamine oil, manuf*' .(Ure of, 140. 

Jesuit Mission, 7** 

Jethnli, descr^iion of, 180; didra, 5. 
Joriwanpur didra, 6. 

Joufdr, cultivation of, 95. 

Judicial staff, 162. 

Joatice, administration of, 162-164. 


; Kabin, 53-54. 
j Kaithi character, 40. 
j Kala didra^ 5. 
j Kali, worship of, 63-64. 

! Kalianpur, mine at, 138. 

[ Kalisthan, 63. 

Kamaldah, 61. 

Kamitfds, 131-132. 
j Kandiis, 56. 

Kanhaull, 176- 
Kanyakubja Brahmans, 55. 
Karaiparsarai, dispensary at, 87, 88. 
Karan ta didra, 5. 

Karta, god of Knrmis, 51 . 
i Kasyapa Rikhi spring, 221. 

Katkandddrs, 165. 

Kuttar river, 8. 

Kaula sect, 67-68. 

I Kayasths, 67. 

Kayasth Sabha, 57. 

' Kewdl soil, 01 ; rents of, J 26, 

' Khagaul, description of, 200; muni^l- 
; pality, 171 ; High school at, 176. 

I Khairdt grants, 155. 

I Kbulsa Sikhs, 75. 

■ Khappar processions, 64. 

Khattdddrs, 168. 

; Khawu Koh Mahalu, 26- 
1 Khesdri, cultivation of, 96. 
j Khusru, occupation of Patna hy, 26. 

Khusrupur, 147 ; dispensary at, 87, 88, 

I Khwaju Kalin, 138, 189, 164. 
j Khwaja Khixr, worship of, 63. 
j Knox, reliof of Patna by, 84. 

I Kodo, cultivation of, 9. 

I Koiris, 54. 

I KothU, 158. 

! Knlthi, cultivation of, 96. 

Kulubar river, 4, 8, 

Kumrahar, 205, 206. 

Kurji, description of, 200 ; St. MichaePs 
school at, 77, 174. 

Kurmis, 51. 
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Karibi, 5. 

KuBum&purA, IH. 


LaUounti, of, 126, 127. 

Lftbouriiijj cluaBcs, "f» lS3j 

lutleriAl coniViluni of. 131. 
iJxkhirhj UfUuroB. 155 , 

Lamhardafit IH* 

LandlonlB, umt^riul t oiuUUon uf. 12‘J ; 

ralatiouB with tenanti, 156. 

Land nieiwuri i*, 1‘W. 

Land revcniu*, admiulntratioii of, 150-166; 
early •cttlouieuU of, 161-152; jinroB»o 
of, 153*154; inoidetioo of, 151 ; • 

iiona of, 150. 

Land t«nur«», 124, 125, 154-156. 

Language, 4H.41K 
Lapidanoa, 111. 

Lfgetida of parasandbi. 54. lOT-lUH ; ol 
Again Kuan, G0.<U ; of Hilsii, 

Leproay, provuh'uce of, 85. 

Librariei, 178. 

Linaocd, culliviitlou of, 00. 

Literate {xipuUliun, 173. 

Local iloarda, aduiiniftnition of, 108, 

Local Sclf-(ijvenu»e»»t, 160 171. 

Lodikatra, 2>j, 14U. 

Lodipur, i. 
liohanipur, 101. 

London Haptiat Zaiidtia MiMiou, 77. 

Lorik, tbe cow-Uenl hcM, 40. 

Lowland tract, BO 'A). 

Lunatics, number of, 85. 

Lunatic aiyluni at liankipore, 85, *57, 

M. 

Uadadmaih );mnUi, 155. 

Magadba, deacription of, 200*201 ; Pa | 
Hian'a account of, 22 ; Uiuen Uiang’a ! 
account of, 22,23, 

Migadbi dialect, 48-4^. 


Magahi dialect, 48*49, 

Maghrfi, 64. 

Mabibalipur, 6, 148. 

Mabiiloo 65. 

Maliurajgauj, 208. 

Mnhavira V^urdliainana, 17, 01. 

Mailbuii river, deacription uf, 8. 

Mai/c, cultivation of, 94*95, 

Makai, cultivation of, 94*96, 

Makaudpur (iKird, 5. 

Mulahi iliiira, 5. , 

Muliirial fever, 80-81 ; Ntatiatlca of, 88, 
Muldult p trjana, 150. 

.Maliiks, 70. 

Maleuluini, tbiinu at, 164 ; oil and Hour 
mills at, 138, 

.Maudii], 223, 

Mailer, dcfctt)il ion of, 201*203; (Ihtlal 
Mir.nN fair u(, 69-70 ; diajienaary at, 
87-88; ;)oryfi««rl56 ; 1 liana at, 164, 
Miiiii{le>)* t<ink, 209, 

M<nn hrtndohtuf syatcin of rent payment, 
121 - 122 . 

Miinuf.u turea, 134-143; Jail, 166. 
Manures, uao -if, 100*101. 

.Maiiu*!! Deva, worshijMif, 53, 

Mura Boll, 6. 

MaruUiaa, invaaioua of, 30, 31 
Marl village, 195. 

Murkaiui Kumi spring, 221, 

Market*, 143. 

Uarmt, cultivation of, 95. 

Marufgauj, 140, 147. 

Ma^audali 166, 

Masaurlii, 117, 176; flia)Hmaary at, 87, 
88 ; tbana at, 164. 

J/aiuri, cultivation of, 96. 

Massacre of I'atua, 34*36. 
i Material condition of Uie pe^iple, 188* 
180; of landlords, 129; of tradert, 
129 ; of mltivatlng claasea. 120*180. 
Maurya dynasty, nile of, 18*21. 

Meaaurcs, 144 

Means of cAinuiuntcation, 145*149 ; roide, 
146*147 ; railways, 147 ; water, U7. 
149 ; poetal, 149. 
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Medical aspecta, 78-88 ; inutitutloni, 
87-88 ; statistics, 88. 

Medical school, 170-177. 

Megastbenes, description of the Sou by, 
6; residence in Pataliputra, 18-20; 
account of Pataliputra by, 18-19* 

MekrS diara, 6. 

Mercantile castes, 143. 

Miawan, 223. 

Middle hingllsh schools, 175. 

Middip Vernacular schools, 176. 

Migration, 43. 

Mills, 138. 

Mines, 138. 

Missions, Christian, 76-77. 

Mithapur, 26, 180 . 

Mithwain river, description of, 8. 

Mohaua river, 9 . 

Mobsinpur, battle of, 33, 195, 

Mokameh, description of, 203 ; disj on* 
»&ry at, 87, 88* 

Mokameh Tal, 187, 

Money orders, 149. 

Monsoon rainfall, 13, 14. 

Mor, 147, 

Moihar river, description of, 8. 

cloth, weaving of, 139. 

Mughalpara, 20. 

Muhaiumudaus, beliefs and sects of, 
08-75 ; education of, 177. 

Muhammadan conquest, 23-26. 
Muhammadan Governors of Patna, 20-27. 
Mukarari leases, 164. 

Municipalities, 108-171. 

Musiin (ivil spirit), 55. 

Mnsnhurs, 56-56, 104. 

MnsUn, manufacture of, 139. 

Mustafa KhSn, rebellion of, 30, 31. 
Mustard, cultivation of, 90. 

Mutiny of 1760, 182; of 1857, 80-39. 

N. 

Nadanl. U7. 

system of reut payment, 124 ; 
tenures, 124-126* 


Naika, worship of, 63. 

Nakihatroi, 93. 

Nalanda monastery, description of, 183- 
185. 

Nunaksbahis, 74. 

Nnnda kings, rule of, 18. 

Narak Knnd spring, 221. 

Narbat|>ar^a»(i, 156. 

Nasriganj, 4. 

Natural calamities, 112-119. 

Natural divisious of district, 2, 89. 
Naubatpur, 7, 195. 

system of reut payment, 121, 
Navigation, 147, 148. 

I ydvttinda, 45. 

Nawads, 56, 08. 

Noora, 147. 

Newspapers, published in Pat»»a, 57. 
iViyar (irrigation), >93. 

Nigrantlms, 17. 

Nursarui, 170. 

0 

Occupations of the people, 133-134. 
Occupancy rights, 120. 

Oil mills, 138. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 96. 

Oj?iu$ or exorcists, 51. 

Okri par^ana, 150. 

Oiigari, 224. 

Opium, cultivation of, 97-98; manufac- 
ture of, 134-137, consumption of, ICO- 
161. 

Opium Department, administratiou of, 

157-1^9. 

I Opium Factory, 186-187, 213. 
j Otnntapurl, 23. 

I Out -posts, police, 104. 


Packasa, 147. 

Paekchd dud system of rent imymeut, 

121 . 

Pack-bullocki, use of, 146. 
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Paint, irrigttton from, «>, 10«. 106. 

PIU klogi, rule of, 23. 

Pftllbotbnk, 0. 

Plligunj, 196. 
l»inch PaUiri. 26. 206. 

Pinrh Pir, worahiv of, 68. 

Pamhin. riVBr, dMoriiilioi' "f. O- 
Pktidimk. U7. 

Paran^phtri t^nur#, 126. j 

Parbalpur, 823. 

Pargd^nMt 150. 
pastwo, 185. 

Pliii. 60. 

Pftfturatci', 101, 102. 
null, 17. 

PlUlipnlrti, foundation of, 17*IB; McK't" 
tl.en«’ »c.ou,.t of, 191!*; M-mWi-l 
.(l»iDl«lr«ti..n Bf, ltf.20; F« Hi.,/, 
rlilt to, 21; foil of. 22 23; lll».-o 
T.i.t.ir’.o.BO'iot of. ‘'f- 

806.’ 

Petbar Maeji*!. 26. 

Patna, aeauiiiK' <»f nanQ*% 1. 

Patna fity, do#crij»llo!» of, 20*l-2ll-; 
l.iilory of,’ 16-40; foondatiuii 0^24- 
26; Fitf h’i de»cri]'tum of, 2.'» ; 1avt*r* 

• nit'r’i diticriptioii of. 26 ; n.u*wirrc of, 
84.3C;llnrtl con<|ne»t of. by tl‘« Kngluli. 
30; MinU of. 60; Chrittian Mitaiona 
in, 77; hotpital and dinpenMnea at. 
87, 88; Tfiiiplo Mwlical Hclio*'!, 87; 
Veterinary diapiniiary, 102; mnnui- 
•paiity, 168-160; Col!«V«i. 174. 176; 
School*, 175, 177 ; Oriental library, 
178; noBcnrUture. 204; Patalipntra. 
204-205 ; ancient ilte*, 206-206 ; 
Afoka'i l>alac«, 205 ; modem Patna, 206- 
207; old city, 207-208 ; modem city, 
208-209; Muhammadan building*, 209- 
211; Hindu templet, 211; Sikh tem- 
ple*, 211-212; Kuropean monumente, 
212-218; adminiatration of, 218-214; 
modern bulldlnge, 214; populaUon, 

214. . ^ 

Petsa city aubdiriaioo, deecription of, 

214*216. 


Patna Colltjic, 174-176. 

Patna-Qaya Canal, 100, 146, 148; Rail* 
way, 147. • * 

Patna Oriental Library, 178, 218, 214. 

Patna rii'o, celebrity of, 3. 

Pawapuri, deecription of, 816, • 

People, the, 41-67 ; character of, 49*60 j 
niateriMi condition of, 128-130; oCCU« 
pntiort* of, 133^34. 

I Phalgu river, de»rriptlon of, 8. 

Pkulwari, 6, 44, 183; , p«rya*i«, l6Cf 
I ibatia at, 164, 
j Phyeical aapeU. 1-14. 

I Pdiih pargana, 156. 
i Pirn, adoratifuj of, 69. 

I P.rbuhor, 1.38, 139, 164. 

I l‘.ri>Hbari bill. 3. 192. • 

Plague, epiduinite of, 41, 82. 

Plongbtnun’* bo^/gittg movoment, 65*66, 

; Police, hdmlniitration of, 164-166. ^ 

; Political inatilution*. 57, f 

i Popfilalion, growth of, 41 ; cenaii* of 1878,/ 
1H81 and 1891, 41 ; of 1901, 41-42,1 
dcuilty of, 43 ; rural, 44 ; urban, 4i, 
Poppy, rultivatl«»n of, 97-98, 

P««l fiflicca, 149. 

Postal coitiiiiunicntion, 14,^ 

Potatoc*, cultivation of, 99. 

Pfiund*, rccwtpU fniu, 166, 

Praan, 20 ». • 

Prictw, 127-128. 

! rimary •< hool*, 176-176. 

Principal fUetjaac*, 80-88. 

Prufcwiioiial cla»»e*, 184. 

Proprietors, number of, 168, 164, 

Public health, 78-88, 

Public Work* I>ti>artin«nt, 109-lU, l67. 
I’unpun, dwuTiptlon of, 216-210 ; diepttt* 
•ary at, 87. 88 ; fair at, 144. 

Puopuo river, deecrlplloiittf, 7*8# 
Pufbpapni^ 18> 

£. 

« 

Bahi crope, 92, 91*06; eoOf mittMt 
for. 91 ; rainfall, reqaired fer, 91*99» 
Babl 8*»i, unit of, St, W9* 
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Bftha, worihip of, 68. 

B^ilwayt, 147. 

Efti»faU, 13-U; ttatistics o», 14; »n rela- 
tion to agriculture, PI. 

Baipura, 139. 

Bijagtiha- See Rajgir. 

Kajgir, deecriptiou of. 216-222 ; history, 

216- 217; nomenclature, 217; topogia-- 
phy, 217; Old Kajgir. 217; the walls, 

217- 218; New Rajgir, 218; other re- 
mains. 218; the caves, 218-220 ; modyn 
pilgrims, 2:;0-*221; recent excavations, 
221-222; dispensary at, 87, 88; fair at, 
144; pargana, 156. 

RSjgir Hills, 2-3. 

Karo Kuud spring, 221. ^ 

Kamnagar duira, 6. 

ifam Thakur, worship d, 61. 

Rape, cultivation of, 96. 

Rates of rent, 126-126 ; of wages, 126. 
Ratuagiri hill, 3, 217. 

Registration, 161-102. 

Registry offices, 162. 

Uehrd soil, 91. 

Relations of landlords and touaiits, 165. 
Relief works in famines, 115, 117. 
Religious, 68-77 ; statistics of, 50. 

Religions movements, 64-66; gatherings, 

144. 

Rents, 120-126; produce rents, 120-124; 
cwh rents, 124-126 ; rates of rent, 125- 
126. 

Rent payment, syslem of. 120-125 ; Woofi 

system. 120-122; hatm system, 122; 
ddnabandi system, 122-123; nagdi 


system, 124-126. 

Unt suits, 168. 

iMpiratory dU«a«., pTevalfuc. of, 85. 

of tho di.irirt. 159-152, land 

rev.n««, 158- 

161 i .Uiopa, 151 ; inf'”" 

161 : registration, 161-162. 


Bevenuc-paylng estates, 164, 

Rice, descnptiou by Hiuen Tsiang, 2; 
CTati»-»io»of,98-H, v.ti.tl«. of. 98 1 


prices or» 187- 


Rioting, prevalence of, 163, 164. 

Rivers, irrigation from, 104-lOff. 

River system, 8-9. 

River trade, 148. 

Roads, 143-147; maiutained hy District. 
Board, 167. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 161. 

Roman Catholic Church, 212. 

Rutation of crops, 100. 

Rupespuf didra, 6. 

Rural population, 44. 

s. 

Sabalpnr, 4. 

Sadikpur, 208. 

Sadlsopur, 147. 

Saints, venenrtion of, 69. 

Saisunaga dynasty, rule of, 16-17. 
bakadwipi Brahmaus, 65. 

Stfkri river, description of, 9. 

Sakta sect, 67, 68. 

Salimpur, 176. 

Salt, prices of, 127. 
bainai pargana, 156. * 

Saiuosaran. 215. 

Sanaut pargana, 156. 
bfuula pargana, 166. 

Sanitation, 85-86. 

Sanskrit ToUt^ 176. 

Saptaparua cave, 219. 

Saptu Rikhi spring, 221. 

■ Sanwwuti river, 3. 

Sarwariya Brahmans, 55. 

Saryuj^ri Brahmans, 56. 

Sattapanif cave, 219-220. 

Satiu, 96. 

Siviugs B-*nk, transactions of, 149. 

Saw Mills, 187, 138. 

Sc4»rcity, 112-117. 

Scenery. 2. 

Sch«K>ls, 172-178; High schools, 178, 
Middle English, 176 ; Middle Verna* 
i ,ul«.175i vr'“>»0’- 

; 176. 

Settleroenti of revenue, 161-li3* 



8«xet, proportioii of, 43, 

8hib*Alui, inraiiou of, 32, 33, 84. 

8bih Jabin, •eitoro of Patna bj, 26. 
8bibjabiopar faff aM, 156. 

SbaUzidpur, 7. 

ShaUta Kbau, Vioeroyalty i)f, 29. 

8boo Narayanl aect, 66 67, 68. 

SboTpur, 4, 7. 

8hiabl,70. 

Skitib Rai, 182*183. 

SikebUa aowipapar, 57. 
bikba of Patnn, 74*75; leuiplcn I’f, 211, 
212 . 

SilSditya, wign of, 32. 

Sllio, 40 i deacriptiou of, 222-223. 

Silk weaving, 139. 

Sliver work, 142. 

6irSj*ud*daul«, rebellion of, 32*34, 

8lta Kund ipring, 221. 

SiUlii, gcddeii of »mall-l>ox, 64. ^ 

Small-pox, cpideinice of, 85. 

Soap making, 142. 

Social inatitotionc, 57. 

Sob. 147. 

Sobrai, foatival of Cj<*ttliM», 51. 

Soil#, 91. 

Soma Kuud tpriug, 221. 

Sou river, deacription of, 6-7 ; origin of 
name, 6; llo«ytIa of, 118; navigation on. 


Sogarcaoe, cuUivatiou of, 96»9T* 

Sultauganj 188, l89, 310# 

Sunmalril, 187. 

Sanuia, 70. 

Suraj Kund ipring, 221. 

Surgical operation, itatiatioi of, 88# • 

Syatetn of rant |)ayment, 120*126. 

T. 

TaUiuUiaka, 223. 

Till landa, 103, 120. 

T<iri, conaumption of, 160. 

Tavernier, deacriptioii of Patna by, 26> 
28-29. 

' Taxatl.n^, in nimiici|>alltioi, incld»mceof, 
lGi>. 17U. • 

Tayltr, Cuiuinliaioin r of Patna, 87*89. 
TalarUi, deaeripti.in of, 321*22k{ 
taae, 156. 

T<degrapb 141). 

Telia, 55. 
roui|H!rnlur«*, 13, 

Tinijple Modiiral ScIum)!, 87, 176*177. 
Teuauta, 15.5 ; rclationa with landlonli, 
1.55. 

Vennrea of land, 124, 125 ; 154, 155. 
Teniire-bolilera, 154, 

Tetrawan, deaeriptiun of, 224. 


148. 

Sona river, 8. 

Sonagirt b’ll, 8, 217. 

Sonbliaudar rave, 218. 

S]K*dal arbooli, 176. 

Spii'itf, c<rti»uinption of , 160. 

Spriuga at Kajgir, 220, 221. 

Sringi Kikhi Knnd apring, 221. 

Stampi, reveniie from lale of, 101. 
Statiatica, of rainfall, 14; of diacaaei, 
88; of lurgieal operationi, 9S ; of irriga- 
tion, 109, 111; of raUa of rent, 125 ; 
of occupatkma, 133; of education, 173. 
StbuUbbadra, bierarrh of the Jaina, 20. 
Stone carving, 140-141. 

Snbdivtiion of aitatoa, 107, 154, 155. 
Sobdiviitone of the dlatrit t, 157. 


Thanaa, i^dice, 104, 

'I'liooaophiiiil 8i>dety, 57. * 

TMku leaaea, 154. 
nixlana, invaaiun of, 23. 

TiAaiya ayatera of rent payment, 121, 
Ttrinobani, 8. 

Tiyar-, 143. 

■ Tobacco, cultivation of, 90. 

I Tab. 170. 

i Topography, 1. 

i Towoa, 43*45; wagd of labour in, 128. 
: Traces of BuddUitm, 58*61 . 

I Tratrte liable to famine, ll7* 

I Tracti of fertility, 80. 

1 Trade, 143-144; early i^nglbib. 

' Trade centrei, 143, • 

I Tradert, material conditum of, 120. 
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Trading castes, 148. 

Training schools, 176. 

Tramway in fatna city, 147. 

Trees, 10. 

Tree‘daubing mystery, 66. 

Tylsi Mandi. 61. 

Typhoid fevor, 81. 

u. 

Udandapurn, 28. 

Udayagiri hill, 3, 217 • 

Upland tract, 80. 

Urban popnlntion, 44. 

Urdu language, 49. 

V. 

• 

Vaccination. 86. 

Vegetables 98-00, 

Veneration of saints, gO. 

Vernacular newspapers, 57. 

Veterinary institutions, 103. 

Victoria Jubilee Club, 67. 

Vilcramasila monastery, 222-228. 

Villages, 43-45; wages of labour in, 126. 
Village offlcials, 45. 

Vipulagiri hill, 3, 215, 217, 

Vital statistics, 78-72 ; 84-86. 

Vnlture*8 peak, 17, 216, 217, 


w. 

Wage,. 126.127; rate, of, 126. 

WalAb!. of Patn., 87, 70.74; prowat 
position of, 73. 

Water communication, 147-148. 

Water lifts, 105-106. 

Water-rates, 111. 

Weaving industry, 138-139. 

Weights, 144, 

Wells, irrigation from, 92, 105. 

Wena, 147- 

Wheat, cultivation of, 96 ; prices of, 127.. 
White Mutiny, 182. 

Wild animals, 10-11, 

Winds, 13. 

Winter rice, cultivation of, 98-94. 

Wolves, totemistic worshlpiof, 68, 

Women, educatinu of, 177. 

Wood carving, 141-142, 

Worship of evil spirits, 2, 33 ; worship* 
of KalT, 68-64. 

z. 

Zanaiia Bible and Medical Mission, 77. 
Zar^i-ftahgi leases, 164. 

ZilTidara, 168. 

Zirat lands, 122. 
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